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FIRESIDE HORRORS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Tere are two things in particular 
for which we feel thankful, when we 
see the year verging to its close, and 
the dusk falling earlier and earlier 
every day. The first is, that we 
never saw a ghost ourselves, and 
the second is, that other people did. 
The world does not always consider 


the debt of gratitude it is under, to 
those who have vision for the invisible. 
Winter would not limp more tediously 
away without the long evenings, than 
the long evenings without ghost- 
stories. We do not envy the feelings 


of the man who can get through his 
December without any deeper shud- 


derings than those produced by phy- 
sical cold. We have little sympathy 
with people whose talk, when they 
hitch their chairs closer together about 
a well-heaped hearth, does not in- 
stinctively turn on haunted houses, 
nightmares, and warnings before 
death. To us, the bars of a grate in- 
fallibly suggest the ribs of a skeleton ; 
and as we watch the thin smoke, {flit- 
ting silently up the chimney, our 
thoughts are of things in winding- 
sheets, that glide by moonlight along 
the aisles of ancient churches. In 
what manner our own shadow, danc- 
ing behind us on the wall or ceiling, 
might affect our imagination at such 
atime, we have no means of saying, 
as we have always felt disinclined to 
the indulgence of any rash curiosity 
on the subject. Who knows what 
other shadow we might see, if we 
turned round to look at our own? 
And if we saw none but our own, the 
spell would be broken, the hearth 
would be disenchanted, the myste. 
rious “behind us” would be spoiled 
of its mystery, and that evening's tale 
of wonder would be told to listless 
and incredulous ears. We pity the 
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man who, from his place at the Christ- 
mas fireside, has looked behind him ; 
for that man, life has lost its illusions ; 
he has lifted the veil of Isis, and 
**seen the Truth” in the shape of his 
grandmother ; he has leaped into the 
abyss, and found it just knee-deep. 
The law of the winter evening 1s— 
look straight into the embers, and 
think of your favourite horror. When 
you feel horrorized through and 
through, begin to talk, still looking 
straight into the embers. Horrors 
belong as naturally to the fireside, as 
the fireside belongs to Christmas, 
The cold of the season does not more 
cravingly demand the genial blaze, than 
the heat of the blaze demands that 
agreeable chill which a churchyard 
reminiscence will send with electric 
swiftness through the blood. The 
passing shiver that runs over you as 
you listen to some chimney-corner 


legend, of wan women with their 
throats cut, that sit down opposite to 
solitary students at midnight, or of 
hands thrust out of unhallowed graves, 
to point to the murderer as he goes 
by, is as gratefully refrigerant and 
bracing to the nerves as a raspberr 

ice in the dog days. Then, there is 
nothing that so much heightens the 
enjoyableness of a ghostly gossip about 
the Yule fire, in an old rambling 
country-house, as the thought of the 
wide staircases you will by-and-bye 
have to ascend, the long corridors you 
will have to traverse, the dark rooms, 
with their doors standing open, you 
will have to pass, with no company 
but your candle and the echo of your 
footsteps, on your way from that warm 
parlour, that lies bathed in the glow 
of the wood fire, as in the ‘*‘ light of 
setting suns,” to the woe-begone, vast 
chamber, with a bed like a hearse, 
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that awaits you at the farthest end of 
the scarce half-inhabited mansion. 


The antici ipation of this pilgrimage 
makes the circle round the hearth a 
true magic circle, out of the bounds 
of which no one cares to tread. The 
living world has shrunk to the dimen- 
sions of that charmed ring, and all 


beyond its confines is a dark and 


spectre-peopled void—a world of 


spirits that have heard you talking 
about them. No wonder you have 
little mind to go out into the goblin 
domain, with no better amulet against 
its terrors than a bed-room candle- 
stick, And why should you do so? 


Why not rather pile on more faggots, 


and commend yourself to the safe 
keeping of Vesta, till the “ witching 
time of night” be past? Why not 
outwatch the ghosts, and betake your- 
self to your own bed when the first 
cock-crow summons them to theirs ? 


If any one doubts that telling ghost. 


stories is the proper employment for a 

winter's night, let him open his win- 
dow, and look out. Can anything 
be more spectral? There is not a hill 
or a hollow in sight, but has put on a 
shroud, and stares at him with a still, 


white face, the phantom of itself, 
The trees stand Jike giant skeletons, 


lifting their bleached arms towards 
the trooping clouds that hurry across 
the sky, like witches floc king to their 
sabbath. What is all that but a ghost- 


story in dumb-show, told by the earth 
to the stars? Ifthe doubter can go 


on doubting in the face of an example 


like this, nothing that we could urge 
in the way of precept would be likely 
to decide him: we give him up, and 
can only hope it may not be our fate 
to have him for a reader. What has 
he to do with our fireside horrors ? 
He is a horror himself, more horrible 
than any that we can conjure up, for 
whatever fireside he sits at. 

Thee, actual reader, we well dis- 


cern to be of a different spirit : come, 
then, and shudder with us, in the first 


place, over some ghastlinesses gleaned 


from a delightful little book, published 


this year by Mr. Burns, and bearing 
the title, most germane to our subjec t, 


of ‘* Communications between the 
Seen and the Unseen Worlds.’* 
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You are to suppose, then, that a 

arty of friends are assembled, per- 
haps for the Christmas holidays, at a 
house which, from some ac .cidental in- 
dications, we judge to be in the coun- 
try. A starry sky , the sight of which 
it is pronounced ‘ almost a pity to 
shut out,” leads the er tee of 


the friends to the comparative beauty 
of the winter and the summer night ; 


and the gentler season most naturally 
finds an advocate in a gentle lady of 
the company, who is introduced to 
you by the name of Eusebia. Elo- 
quently does Eusebia plead for the 
season of her preference. The rare 
power of ‘painting with words” is 


hers in a high degree, and you feel, 
as you listen, that the influence of the 
hour she describes is upon you— 

** When the west has lost its more 
gaudy hues, and the only trace of the 
departed sun is the -calm, still belt of 


green, that reposes above the distant 


hills, as if they were the barriers of 
this world, and that quiet ocean of light 
the gulf which parts us from the realm 
of spirits.” 


Then, she insists further— 

There is the soft scent of the sleep- 
ing flowers, the dewiness of the air, the 
few bright stars that peep through the 
still faintly-illuminated sky ; the joyous 
song, it may be, of the nightingale ; the 
merry chirp, that seems, wherever you 
go, to be equally close to you, of the 
grasshopper. It is repose in its truest 
sense,—life enough to banish the idea 
that nature, as people talk, can ever 
sleep,—rest enough to lead on the mind to 
a more perfect, even an eternal repose.” 

Eusebia’s friends will not deny that 
the summer night is beautiful; but 
there is one of them, at least—his 
name is Pistus—who holds that the 
winter night is more beautiful still, 
or, in any case, that its beauty is of 
a more solemn and spiritual charac- 
ter. Too much of this world, Pistus 
thinks, is mixed up in our ideas of 
the night of summer, With its flowers, 
its birds, ‘its dew, and that green 
brightness over the western hills, it 
is of the earth, earthy; it does not 
carry us away to other worlds, but 
throws a colouring of poetry and illu- 





* “The Unseen World; communications with it, real or imaginary, including 
Apparitions, Warnings, Haunted Places, Prophecies, Aerial Visions, Astrology,” 


&e. London: James Burns. 1847. 
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sion over our enthralment to this. It 
is not so, he exclaims, with the winter 
night !|— 


**The sky, and the sky alone, so 
glorious, yet so awful, so spangled with 
brightness, so mysterious in its depth, 
that is all. There is nothing that can 
remind any sense of earth; nay, the 
very cold seems to enhance the solitude, 
to tear away all connexion between 
yourself and external nature, to make 
you feel more utterly lonely. And you 
stand and gaze on those bright worlds, 
till you seem as if you were banished 
into the desolate regions of space; and 
there, without any orb near you, looked 
forth into the perfect blackness around, 
and watched the motions of the worlds 
that above, beneath, and on every side, 
were moving along in their mysterious 
path. It is the time when you feel, if 
ever, that there must be a world of 
spirits; when the mind seems almost 


brought into contact with that invisible 
universe; and when, more than at any 


other period, it longs to know some- 


thing of its future home, and to hear 
some of those ‘unspeakable things 
which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter.’ ” 


The conversation now turns on the 
strange and dangerous charm which 


we find in every glimpse, real or ima- 
ginary, into things connected with 
the world of the invisible. How, it 
is asked, can we but be interested in 
knowing somewhat of a region of 
being, to the influences of which we 
are, perhaps, hourly exposed—and 
which, hereafter, is to receive us as 
its denizens for ever? And yet, what 
peril there must be in attempting to 
raise a curtain which God has drawn, 
and which may conceal what it would 
scare the soul from her earthly taber- 
nacle to see disclosed! Has that cur. 
tain ever been raised? A thousand 
traditionary voices say it has. Raised 
in prophetic dreams and omens; raised 
in apparitions of the dead; raised in 
pranks and gambolings of elves, de- 
mons and goblins; raised in pacts of 
the evil one with human kind. Raised, 
also, in visits of angels; in miracu- 
lous warnings and interferences of 
heavenly powers in the affairs of men ; 
in visions and glimpses of revelation, 
from the sphere of. essential light, 
vouchsafed to contemplative souls. 
That the invisible world has access by 
many avenues to the visible, the ex- 


perience of all ages attests, and the 
friends believe. And now that they 


have, as it seems, nine December 
evenings to spend together, what em- 


ployment more congenial to the time 
ean they find, than ascertaining, if 
they can, the positions of these ave- 
nues, and marking them down, as it 
were, in a kind of spiritual chart? 
In other words, what task can engage 
them, better suited to those long win- 
ter nights, than that suggested by 


Pistus—to inquire into all the methods 
by which the intercommunion of the 
seen with the unseen is carried on? 
They will set about it forthwith. And, 
hear the wise resolution with which 
they enter upon the inquiry :— 


“Tn listening to any details which 


the wisdom of the world would reject 
as improbable or impossible, we shall, 
1 hope, be guided by a wiser feeling. 
We will weigh them on their evidence 
only: if that is sufficient to convince a 


man in his every-day conduct, it shall 
be sufficient for us; if not, while we 
stigmatise nothing as impossible, be- 
cause it is unusual, we shall return a 
verdict of ‘not proven.’” 

The plan to be pursued in the in- 
vestigation is now settled. The mystic 
symbolism by which material nature, 
in such a variety of ways, seems to 
point to spiritual truth, is first to come 
under consideration; then aerial phe- 
nomena, fiery crosses, comets, and 
meteors, whirlwinds, and sudden tem- 
pests—viewed as prognostics of mo- 
mentous events on earth ; then the 


various luminous appearances to 


which popular belief has ascribed a 
supernatural character, ‘ stationary 
lights, corpse-lights, St. Elmo’s lights, 
firedrakes, and Will of the Wisp ;” 
then haunted places, and the tribes 
that haunt them, whether classic, as 
“ Naiads, Fauns, Satyrs, Dryads, 
Hamadryads,” &c., or romantic, as 
‘* The Brown Man of the Moors, Fai- 
ries, the Good People, Trolls, Tel- 
chens, Pixies, and Pixycolts,” not 
forgetting the more peculiar house- 
goblins, “the old Lar, and our own 


Robin Good-fellow.” Then the 


 orand question” is to be debated, 
‘Tf the spirits of the departed have 
ever been permitted to visit the living 
in a visible form ;” this will give occa- 
sion to speak of the motives of ghostly 
visitations, of death-warnings, of dis- 
closures of secret crimes, of appari- 
tions in fulfilment of a promise, and 
soon. After this will come dreams, 
and the second-sight; and, to wind up 
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the whole inquiry, a glance will be 
thrown at the grounds of the once so 
general belief, in astrology and witch- 
craft. Truly, as one of the friends 
remarks, “ a comprehensive subject, 
and, if discussed with an unprejudiced 
mind, almost fresh ground.” 
As we are not going, however, to 
review the book, but merely to cull 
from it anything that seems to us par- 
ticularly available for our present pur- 
pose, of tempering with a light breath 
of fear the heat of the Christmas 
fire, we will not follow the inquirers 
through the several stages of their 
task. This it will be well worth the 
reader’s while to do for himself; and, 
although the friends took nine nights 
to get over the ground, he will find it 
vasily accomplished in one. If he has 
a pleasanter night than that one, this 
December, he will have no reason to 
complain of his winter. In the mean- 
time, we will hear Pistus, who is the 
travelled man of the party, tell what 
once befel him on a mountain excur- 
sion in the island of Madeira. 


“I believe that people with the 
strongest nerves have the most dreadful 
fits of panic when they have them at all. 
I have wandered far and wide in the 
most precipitous places of mountains, 
and never felt it but once, I had a 
mind to try if the Pico do Cidrao, one 
of the loftiest, and, at the same time, 
steepest mountains of Madeira, could 
not be scaled from the Pico dos Arriei- 
ros. It was a fine day in spring—we 
tethered our horses on the Arrieiros, 
and then, with our mountain-poles, and 
a shepherd for guide, we committed our- 
selves to the narrow isthmus that joins 
the two mountains. Narrow it is—for, 
on either side, it slopes down almost 
perpendicularly into an abyss of some 
two thousand feet; while, at the top, it 
is in many places not more than eight 
feet broad, and its material of crumb- 
ling scoria. Indeed, so thin is it, that 
it vibrates, or seems to vibrate, in a 
heavy gale. When we had accom- 
plished half the distance, we sat down 
to rest, and gaze at the wonderful 
chasms which opened below us. Seeing 
a small crack in the earth, I looked 
down into that, and lo! the opposite 
chasm was distinctly visible through it. 
At last, however, up ladders of rock, 
assisted by the shepherd’s banisters of 
roughly-spun rope, round corners where 
you trusted yourself to the young oak, 
or the sapling ¢i/, and hung for a mo- 
ment over a depth that it makes my 
blood run cold to recollect—now creep- 
ing along this side of the isthmus, now 
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working like worms along that, we 
stood under the shadow of the great 
Cidrao itself. Here, on a little plat- 
form of turf, my friend sat down, aa 
and sick at heart, while I resolved, 
with a good courage, still to follow my 
guide. Onwe went: the path was a 
ledge of about eighteen inches, a steep 
precipice above, a steep precipice below, 
all bare rock—no twining root, or 
friendly twig, to give the hand a firm, 
nor even an imaginary hold, Just then 
the northern gale swept a mass of 
clouds into the abyss, and it seemed as 
if we were walking along the edge of 
the world. Ibegan to feel a little un- 
comfortable, when my guide, by way 
of consoling me, wrenched a large rock 
from its place, and hurled it downwards 
into the clouds. I lost it in that soft 
bed, but half a minute afterwards its 
crash came up from beneath, echoed 
from crag to crag, and seeming as if it 
came from another world. Oh, I shall 
never forget that moment! My brain 
seemed to turn round, my limbs to have 
no power of support, and I felt that 
horrible desire of leaping after the rock, 
the descent of which I had just wit- 
nessed. That was my only panic, and 
I thought it would have been my first 
and last.” 


There is nothing obviously preterna- 
tural in the above; but, the question 
being raised, to what immediate cause 
we are to attribute the terrible, and 
apparently malign influences which, 
in cases of the kind, nature exercises 
over us, a solution is offered, which 
gives to these ‘ toys of desperation” a 
ghastly character indeed. The speaker 
who undertakes to answer the question 
is named Sophron, and here is what he 


says :-— 


** Tf you ask my opinion, I haye long be- 
lieved it to be theimmediate effect of temp- 
tation. The name, panic, proves that the 
spirits who were supposed to haunt wild 
and lonely scenery, were also supposed to 
be gifted with an extraordinary influence 
over the mind; just as, in Gothic lore, 
fairies were gifted with the same power 
of depriving their unwelcome visitants 
of reason. Now, that the evil spirits 
by which we are surrounded, should 
delight in making God’s works, which 
in themselves are very good, occasions 
of the misery of man, is extremely likely 
in itself, and consistent with all analogy. 
We do not remember, or we will not 
believe, that the presence of Christians 
must make an inroad on the powers of 
darkness ; that they cannot exercise the 
same influence over mankind in such 
regions, as in wild andlonely mountains, 
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which Holy Church can scarcely be 
said to have vindicated,—almost inac- 
cessible to man,—intended, to the end 
of the world, to be none of his, to 
whomever else they maybe given. . 

. . « + True, there is a brighter 
side to the picture. Angels may de- 
light in solitudes unstained by sin; and 
peaks, like those of Chimboraco and 
Himalaya, may be, could we only hear 
it, vocal with the songs of the just 
made perfect. But still itis a solemn 
thought that the doom has been once 
spoken, which, till the regeneration of 
the heavens and earth by fire, must re- 
main in some sense in force, ‘ Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake.” The Church, 
we know, has a power of reversing this 
curse ; but, till she has blest, it remains, 
and must remain. ‘The sorest tempta- 
tions which the history of the Church 
can recount, have taken place in the 
desert; also, I grant you, some of the 
most glorious victories. We must ex- 
pect the one, we may hope for the 
other.” 


We should like to know how So- 
phron would account for the fact, that 
the same giddy impulse which seizes 
the wanderer in the solitudes of the 
Alps or the Andes, is also not unfre- 
quently felt by those who look down 
from consecrated minster-towers, in 
which christened bells, the terror of 
all imps of darkness, are hung. We 
have felt the solicitations of the dread- 
ful magnetism ourselves, when look- 
ing through the open-work of the 
spire of Strasburg; and more than 
one dizzy brain has yielded to the 
fatal fascination, from the same holy 
height. It is not many years since a 
laughing young girl, into whose pure, 
glad soul, the thought of suicide had 
never thrown its shadow, sprang from 
that spire, in such a sudden passion of 
mad terror, to the pavement, five hun- 
dred feet beneath. Now we are very 
much mistaken in Sophron, or he will 
confess that cathedral steeples, built in 
the ages of faith, are the very anti- 
podes, spiritually, of those wild and 
unchristianized solitudes which “ Holy 
Church can scarcely be said to have 
vindicated.” Exeter Hall may sneer 
at the sacredness of a Strasburg min- 
ster, but Sophron does not believe 
that Luther was the founder of the 
Christian religion ; or that the day of 
Pentecost was that on which the con- 
fession of Augsburg was drawn up. 
How, then, will he account for panics 


occurring on the tops of Catholic and 
devil-dreaded belfries ? 


Mysterious Lights. 


Leaving that question, we turn to 
those enigmatical appearances which, 
be they natural or supernatural in 
their origin, are oftenest observed to 
present themselves in situations unre- 
claimed, or unreclaimable by the hand 
of man, from the desolation of the 
primal curse. Of this kind are the 
lights that lure unwary travellers 
into marshes, or that gleam from 
lonely headlands on stormy nights, 
and draw the inexperienced seaman 
upon sandbanks, or the ledges of a 
rocky shore. Such lights, Pistus tells 
us, are seen in nights of tempest, along 
the wild capes and crags of Madeira ; 
glancing upand down precipitous cliffs; 
leaping over mountain-chasms and 
ragged beds of torrents ; now almost 
dipping in the surf that beats the bot- 
tom of the rocks ; now burning on the 
very brow of the beetling sea-wall. 
- The fishermen,” says Pistus, “ be- 
lieve them to be tormented souls, thus 
working out part of their punishment, 
and testify great horror at the appa- 
rition.” 


All this our philosophy knows how 
to es but Sophron kas something 
to tell, which no theory, that we are 
aware of, will account for. What 
does the reader think of this ?— 


‘There is a bed-room in Lulworth 
Castle, in Dorsetshire, where, on a par- 
ticular spot on the wall, a pale phos- 
phoric light is always to be seen when 
the windows are darkened. I have 
heard, that to wake in the stillness of the 
night, and to see this pale light glaring 
quietly on yous is a most unpleasant 
thing. And so the proprietors thought, 
for they had the wall pulled down and 
rebuilt, but to no effect ; the light ap- 
peared again, and is to be seen there to 
this day.” 


We confess we do not exactly envy 
the guest at Lulworth Castle, who has 
to sleep in this particular bed-room, 
after an evening of ghost-stories about 
the Christmas fire. 

Under the chapter of death-warn- 
ings, the following is related, and has 
a pleasant touch of horror about it :— 


*‘ When a man, whose whole course 
of life had been marked by the most 
flagitious atrocities, was lying on his 
death-bed, near St. Ives (in Cornwall), 
a black ship, with black sails, was ob- 
served to stand in to the bay, into shal- 
lows where seamen felt convinced that 
no ship of that apparent burden could 
float. At the moment the soul passed 
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from the body, the vessel stood out 
again, nor was it ever seen more.” 


We do not know whether the rea- 
der will be affected as we were, by 
the following account of a dream ; but 
we own that few things of the kind 
have impressed us more disagreeably. 
Sophron loquitur :— 


** A married lady of my acquaintance 
dreamed that she was compelled one Sun- 
day to stay at home, while the rest of 
her family went to church; that the 
house was one which she had never seen 
before; that she heard a knock at the 
door, and went to open it; that a man 
of most ill-favoured appearance entered, 
and began to insult her, on which she 
awoke in terror. Some time after, she 
removed temporarily to another house, 
and it so fell out, that one Sunday she 
stayed at home herself, in order that the 
rest of her family might be able to go 
to church. While there alone, she heard 
a knock at the front door, and there 
being no one else in the house, went 
down to open it. When she had reached 
the hall, the remembrance of her dream 
flashed in an instant across her mind, 

et she had not sufficient faith in it to 
hesitate about opening the door, She 
did so; and behold! there stood a man, 
the exact counterpart of him whom she 
had seen in her dream. She shut the 
door in his face, locked and bolted it, 
and awaited the return of her family in 
great agitation. The man (whoever he 
was) could not be found. Now that 
this was a providential warning of dan- 
ger, it is hardly possible to deny.” 


The mention of dreams leads to 
that of second-sight, and this to pre- 
dictions of death in general. Relat- 
ing to this topic, a curious circum- 
stance is mentioned, recorded in the 
account of the plague that depopulated 
Rome during the pontificate of St. 
Agatha. In the dead of the night, a 
knock, sometimes single, sometimes 


repeated, was heard at the door of 


doomed houses, whether at the time 
infected or not ; and as many knocks 
as were heard in the night, so many 
deaths followed on the succeeding day, 
There is something horrible in the 
thought of these knocks, falling at 
intervals along the silent streets, in 
the darkness of night. It gives you 
the feeling as if the plague were 
going from door to door, making up 
the list of her next batch of victims. 
A different kind of death-warning, and 
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one perhaps still more frightful in its 
character, accompanied, as we have 
read somewhere, the plague with which 
Basle was visited at the end of the 
sixteenth century; the dying them- 
selves, in the unconscious fantastic 
babblings and delirium of the last 
moments, announced the names of 
those who were to die next after them. 

Apparitions of the dead affect us 
with a profounder sense of terror than, 
perhaps, any other form in which the 
powers of the unseen realm can ap- 
proach us. It is not mere terror; it 
is terror combined with shuddering 
antipathy—with a loathing which the 
idea of no naturally bodiless being, 
however evil, awakes. The blood 
does not curdle so at the thought of 
a purely diabolical visitation, as at 
that of finding yourself face to face 
with one who has been what you are— 
with a man who has died, and been 
buried. You cannot, in imagining 
such a visitant, escape the association 
of the corpse, and the grave-clothes, 
and the atmosphere of death, and all 
the characteristics of mortality which 
our mortal nature, just because it is 
mortal, recoils from with the most in- 
vincible abhorrence. In presenting 
to the reader, therefore, some account 
of such apparitions, we feel that we 
are got to the right horrors, the hor- 
rors par excellence; and so, without 
further preface, we transcribe the fol- 
lowing story, related by our friend 
Sophron, in the words of Lady Fan- 
shawe :— 


‘** And here (she says) I cannot omit 
relating the following story, confirmed 
by Sir Thomas Baber, Sir Arnold 
Breamer, the Dean of Canterbury, with 
many more gentlemen and persons of 
that town. There lived, not far from 
Canterbury, a gentleman called Colonel 
Colepepper, whose mother was wedded 
unto Lord Strangford. This gentleman 
had a sister, who lived with him, as the 
world said, in too much love. She mar- 
ried Mr. Porter. This brother and 
sister being both atheists, and living a 
life according to their profession, went 
in a frolic unto the vault of their ances- 
tors, where, before they returned, they 
pulled some of their father’s and of their 
mother’s hairs. Within a few days 
after, Mrs. Porter fell sick and died. 
Her brother kept her body in a coffin in 
his buttery, saying it would not be long 
before he died, and then they would 
both be buried together ; but from the 
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night of her death, till the time that we 
were told the story (which was three 
months), they say that a head, as cold 
as death, with curled hair like his sis- 
ter’s, did ever lie by him when he slept, 
notwithstanding he removed to several 
places and ec ountries to avoid it; and 


several persons told us they have felt 
this apparition.” 


Lady Fanshawe’s high character, 
Sophro-. justly remarks, leaves no 
room for the least hesitation in receiv- 
ing this story, one of the most singular 
that he knows. Pistus agrees that the 
story is singular, and, we think, so 
will'the reader. Nor is it more sin- 
gular than frightful: we cannot con- 
ceive a truer hell on earth than that 
the being who had been your partner 
in sin while alive, should refuse to 
quit you when dead, 

Here is a story less horrible, th¢ ugh 
scarcely less strange. 
the parties concerned, it is mentioned, 
are altered, some of them being still 
alive :— 


‘‘ Lord F. was on his travels on the 
Continent, when he met a young man 
engaged in a similar way, = whom 
he grew very familiar. Mr. G. (for so 
I will call his friend) gave a in the 
course of conversation, to know that 
the end of his life had been predicted to 
him, and that he had some grounds for 
believing that this prediction was not 
without its weight and credibility. ‘ As 
how ?’ asked Lord F. ‘I was travel- 
ling with two friends,’ replied the other, 
‘in Italy, and at Florence we agreed to 
have our nativities cast by a woman 
there, who had a great reputation for 
astrological skill. She foretold that 
none of us would live long, and named 
the days on which we should each die. 
My two friends are dead, and that at 
the time she named: it remains to see 
whether her prediction will be verified 
in me.’ ‘Pooh, pooh!’ cried Lord F.,, 
‘a mere coincidence; impossible that it 
should happen a third time. But what 
is the day she named?’ Mr. G. named 
one about six months distant. ‘ And 
where shall you be then?’ pursued Lord 
F. ‘ At Paris,’ ‘W hy, I shall be there 
too. Let it be an engagement. Come 
you and dine with me on that very day 
at seven o'clock, and keep up your spi- 
rits till then. Ishall be found at No 
——, Rue de ——. Do you agree to 
the bargain?’ ‘ Willingly,’ replied the 
other, and in a short space of time the 
friends separated. The six months 
passed, and a little before the appointed 
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day, Lord F. found himself in Paris. 
He sent a note to Mr. G., to remind 
him of his engagement, and received for 
answer that he would come. However, 
a day or two after, another note was 
brought him, in which Mr. G. said that 
he was not very well, and must postpone 
the pleasure of dining with Lord F., till 
another time; that the indisposition was 
very trifling, and ere long he hoped to 
have the pleasure of waiting upon him. 
Lord F. thought no more of P the matter, 
ordered dinner on the day that had been 
named at seven, for himself, and about 
six o’clock sent his servant to Mr. G.’s 


with a merely formal inquiry how he 
was. Seven o’clock came; Lord F. sat 
down to dinner, when, just as he was 
beginning his meal, the door opened, 
and in walked Mr. G. He walked in, 
it is true, but he said not a word, went 
up to the table, and went out again. 
Lord F. was alarmed, and rang the bell, 
and it was answered by the servant 
whom he had sent with the message of 
inquiry. ‘How is Mr. G.?’ he demand- 
ed. ‘Dead, my lord,’ was the reply: 
‘he died just as I reached his house.’ ” 


Apparitions of beasts form a puz- 
zling chapter in phantomology, and 
have something very demonish about 
them. Every one remembers 


“ Him of whom the story ran, 
Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man.” 


But it is when they come as warnings 
of the approach of death, that phantom 
brute-shé apes suggest the most dis- 
quieting apprehensions. Here is an 
instance of the kind, which, Sophron 
says, comes to him so attested, that he 
really knows not how to disbelieve 
it :—— 


‘* A family in the east of England has 
a tradition, that the appearance of a 
black dog portends the death of one of 
its members. It was not, I believe, 
said that no death took place without 
such warning, but only that when the 
apparition occurred, its meaning was 
certain. The eldest son of this family 
married. He knew not whether to be- 
lieve or to disbelieve the legend. On 
the one hand, he thought it superstitious 
to receive it; and on the other, he could 
not, in the face of so much testimony, alto- 
gether reject it. In this state of doubt, 
the thing being in itself unpleasant, he 
resolved to say nothing on the sub- 
It could only, 
worry and harass her, and 


by any possibility, do any 


he thought, 
could not, 
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good. He kept his resolution. In due 
course of time he had a family, but of 
the apparition he saw nothing. At 
length one of his children was taken ill, 
I think with the small-pox; but the 
attack was slight, and not the least 
danger was apprehended. He was sit- 
ting down to dinner with his wife, when 
she said, ‘I will just step up stairs and 
see how the child is going on, and will 
be back again in a moment.’ She went, 
and returning rather hastily, said, ‘ the 
child is asleep; but pray go up stairs, 
for there is a large black dog lying on 
his bed; go and drive it out of the 
house.’ The father had no doubt of the 
result. He went up stairs; there was 
no black dog to be seen, but the child 
was dead.” 


Pistus immediately “ caps” this sto- 
ry with one of a family in Sussex, in 
which a white rabbit appears, a few 
hours before death, to the sick man 
himself. After all, a white rabbit is 
not so suspicious a messenger to come 
for you, from the other world, as a 
black dog ; though they are both of 
them unclean beasts, too. 

Dwarfs, gnomes, and other spirits of 
a grossnatureand sullen mood, have al- 
ways, and inall countries, been believed 
to haunt mines, and, as caprice sways 
them, sometimes to obstruct, some- 
times to help the miners in their work. 
Many northern tales of the “ wild and 
wonderful” are founded on this belief, 
which, in some mountainous regions, 
is not yet extinct. These spirits of 
the mine were not regarded with un- 
mixed dread; only care was taken 
not to offend them, for they were 
easily moved to anger, and their re- 
venge was terrible. Retzel, a Ger- 
man writer of the last century, who, 
being a Bergrath, or director of mines, 
must have been well acquainted with 
the subject, tells us a good deal about 
them. He says they rarely let them- 
selves be seen in a defined shape, but 
rather make themselves heard under 
ground, in the pits where the miners 
work, and particularly when either a 
great piece of good fortune or a great 
calamity is near. At night, when 
few, or on holidays, when none of the 
miners are in the pits, they have their 
sport, and make a noise as if the work 
were going on in the briskest manner, 
especially in such pits as promise 
something good. Hence, judges the 
good Bergrath, it appears that they 
intend, by such noises, to give a 
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hint to the miners to work in these 
places, and to win the blessing which 
God has therein laid, and to bring it 
to light. When these spirits are not 
provoked, they do no hurt to any one ; 
but he who mocks or speaks scornfully 
of them is sure not to escape their re- 
sentment, but, in ascending and de- 
scending, is squeezed or otherwise hurt 
by them. And it is a belief of the 
miners that he who is so hurt, if he 
relate before the ninth day what has 
befallen him, must on the ninth day 
die, of which there are many ex- 
amples. 

Of these berg-mannikins there would 
seem to be two sorts, for some, when 
they appear, or make themselves heard, 
bring good fortune, some evil. They 
seldom take a visible form; but such 
as do, show themselves in the appear- 
ance of a diminutive miner, with a 
burning lamp; these portend good 
luck, and indicate rich veins of ore to 
be in the places where they are seen. 
Oftener the light only is seen, gliding 
swiftly, as if carried by one that ran, 
but the bearer appears not. These 
lights burn blue, and the brighter they 
are, the better the omen. On the 
other hand, when visions of beasts or 
of monsters appear under ground, it is 
an evil prognostic, and commonly 
there follows thereupon great ill.for- 
tune. 

These spirits, Retzel says, are no 
devils or infernal angels, fallen from 
a better state, but they, as well as 
the spirits of fire, air, and water, are 
creatures sprung from the elements, 
have no higher nature than that of the 
elements, and will be destroyed with 
the elements when the present system 
of things ceases to be. Vice or virtue 
cannot be attributed to them, any 
more than to the winds, the floods, or 
the lightnings ; they have their fits of 
good and ill-humour, their spells of 
fair weather and foul ; they are friendly 
to man or unfriendly, just as the ele- 
ments are, with just as little merit and 
as little blame. But mines are some- 
times haunted by a different kind of 
spirits, as Sophron shows in the follow- 
ing story :— 


“You know that the Whitehaven 
mines run out far underneath the sea, 
and are some of the most terrible in 
England. A man who had worked all 
his life in them, and had always borne 
a high character, was laid on his death- 
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bed, and. sent for the clergyman of his 
parish, to whom he had been previously 
known. I know not of what kind the 
disease was ; it was one, I am assured, 
at all events, that did not affect his 
mind in the least, and that, during the 
whole of the account which Iam going 
to give you, he was perfectly and most 
manifestly himself. He related it on 
the word of a dying man. He assured 
the priest that it was no uncommon 
thing in the mines, for the voices of 
persons who had long been dead, to be 
heard as in conversation or debate. I 
do not think he said that apparitions 
were seen, but he affirmed that they 
were heard to pass along the passages 
with a loud kind of rushing noise; that 
the miners, as far as possible, got out 
of the way on these occasions; that the 
horses employed in the mines would 
stand still and tremble, and fall into a 
cold sweat; and that this was univer- 
sally known to be a thing that might 
occur any time. One remarkable in- 
stance he gave. The overseer of the 
mine he used to work was, for many 
years, a Cumberland man, but being 
found guilty of some unfair proceedings, 
he was dismissed by the proprietors 
from his post, though employed in an 
inferior situation. The new overseer 
was a Northumberland man, who had 
the burr that distinguishes that county 
very strongly. To this person the de- 
graded overseer bore the strongest 
hatred, and was heard to say that some 
day he would be his ruin. He lived, 
however, in apparent friendship with 
him; but one day they were both de- 
stroyed together by the fire-damp. It 
was believed in the mine that, preferring 
revenge to life, the ex-overseer had 
taken his successor, less acquainted 
than he with the localities of the mine, 
into a place where he knew the fire- 
damp to exist, and that without a safety- 
lamp, and had thus contrived his destruc- 
tion. But ever after that time, in the 
place where the two men perished, their 
voices might be heard high in dispute— 
the Northumbrian burr being distinctly 
audible, and so also the well-known 
pronunciation of the treacherous mur- 
derer.” 


We will give but one more story 
out of this volume: the scene of it is 
laid on board a Brazil packet :— 


‘* A lady was lying on the sofa in the 
ladies’ saloon, when, to her surprise, a 
gentleman entered it from the grand 
saloon, and passing through it, went 
out by the door that led towards the 
hold. She was much astonished, both 
that any one should enter the room at 
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all, at least without knocking, and at 
not recognizing the gentleman who did 
so, as she had associated with the pas- 
sengers for some days. She mentioned 
the matter to her husband, who said 
that he must have been confined to his 
berth till then, but that it would per- 
haps appear, when the passengers sat 
down to dinner, who he was. At dinner- 
time the lady carefully examined her 
companions, and was positive that no 
such person was among them. She 
asked the captain if there were any pas- 
senger not then at table. He answered 
her, that there was not. She never for- 
got the circumstance, though her hus- 
band treated it as a mere fancy, and 
thought no more of it. Some time after- 
wards she was walking with him in 
London, when she pointed out a gentle- 
man in the street, and said, with some 
agitation, ‘There! there! that is the 
person whom I saw on board the packet. 
Do go and speak to him—pray do go 
and ask him if he was not there.’ ‘ Im- 
possible, my dear,’ replied her husband ; 
‘he would think that I meant to insult 
him.’ However, his wife’s importunity 
and agitation prevailed. Stepping up 
to the gentleman she had pointed out, 
and apologizing for the liberty he was 
about to take, ‘ Pray, sir,’ said he, ‘ma 
Iask whether you were on board the 

Brazil packet at such a time? 
‘No, sir,’ replied the person addressed, 
‘I certainly was not; but may I inquire 
why you thought that Iwas?’ The in- 
terrogator related the circumstance, 
* What day was it?’ asked the other. 
That having been settled, ‘ Well, sir,’ 
said the stranger, ‘it is a very remark- 
able circumstance that I had a twin 
brother, so like myself that no one could 
tell us apart. He died, poor fellow, in 
America, on that very day.’ 

“The most remarkable point (ob- 
serves Pistus) in that story, is its local- 
ism, so to speak. A man dies in Ame- 
rica, and his spirit is seen, on that very 
day, on board a ship between America 
and England, as if crossing from one 
country to the other.” 


Here we take leave of this very 
pleasant Christmas party, not without 
renewing our recommendation to the 
reader, to cultivate their further ac- 
quaintance. We have put before him 
some of the stories they tell, but we have 
said nothing tohim of the delightful way 
in which they talk about these stories. 
We have passed over all their practi- 
cal reflections on the subject of their 
discourse, all their reasonings as to 
the credibility of the things related, 
or of preternatural relations in gene- 
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ral; all, in short, in the little volume, 
that is calculated to make the reader 
a better man. The reason is, we don’t 
want to make the reader a better man, 
but merely a more uneasy one. We 
appeal to his nerves, not to his con- 
science. Our aim is not to improve, 
but to frighten him. Besides, if he 
thinks reflections upon the stories he 
has been reading would do him good, 
what is to hinder him from making as 
many as he pleases? There they are; 
let him reflect upon them for himself. 

We now turn to another treasury 
of horrors, to wit, Mr. Joseph Glan- 


vil’s ** Collection of Relations, in proof 


of the real existence of Apparitions, 
Spirits, and Witches,” published in 
the year 1688, the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten ‘epoch of Britain's deliverance 
from brass money and wooden shoes, 
and of Ireland’s from money and 
shoes of any material whatever. 

The following narrative is contained 
in a letter of Doctor Ezekias Burton 
to Doctor Henry More :— 


“About ten years ago, one Mr. 
Bower, an antient man, living at Guild- 
ford in Surrey, was, upon the highway, 
not far from that place, found newly 


murdered, very barbarously, having one 
great cut cross his throat, and another 


down his breast. Twomen were seized 
upon suspicion, and put into gaol at 
Guildford, to another, who had before 
been committed for robbing, as I sup- 
pose. That night this third man was 
awakened about one of the clock, and 
greatly terrified with an old man, who 
had a great gash cross his throat, almost 
from ear to ear, and a wound down his 
breast. He also came in stooping, and 
holding his hand to his back: thus he 
appeared, but said nothing. — 
called to his two new companions ; they 
grumbled at him, but made no answer. 
‘‘In the morning he had retained so 
lively an impression of what he had 
seen, that he spoke to them to the same 
purpose again, and they told him it was 
nothing but his phantasie. But he was 
so fully persuaded of the reality of the 
apparition, that he told two others of it, 
and it came to the ears of Mr. Reading, 
justice of peace in Surrey, and cousin 
to the gentleman that was murdered. s 
*“*He immediately sent for the pri- 
soner, and asked him in the first place, 
whether he was born or had lived about 
Guildford? To which he answered, 
No. Secondly, he inquired if he knew 
any of the inhabitants of that town, or 
of the neighbourhood? He replied that 
he was a stranger to all thereabout. 
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Then he inquired, if he had ever heard 
of one Mr. Bower? He said, No. 
After this he examined him for what 
cause those two other men were impri- 
soned? ‘To which he answered, he 
knew not, but supposed for some rob- 
bery. 

‘** After these preliminary interroga- 
tories, he desired him to tell him what 
he had seen in the night? Which he 
immediately did, exactly according to 
the relation he (Mr. Reading) had 
heard, and I gave before. And withal 
deseribed the old gentleman so by his 
picked beard, and that he was, as he 
called it, rough on his cheeks, and that 
the hairs of his face were black and 
white, that Mr. Reading saith, he him- 
self could not have given a more exact 
description of Mr. Bower than this 
was. He told the highwayman that he 
must give him his oath (though that 
would signify little from such a rogue), 
to which the man readily consented, 
and took oath before the justice of all 
this. 

**Mr. Reading being a very discreet 
man, concealed the story from the jury 
at the assizes, as knowing that this 
would be no evidence according to law. 
However, the friends of the murdered 
gentleman had been very inquisitive, 
and discovered several suspicious cir- 
cumstances. One of which was, that 
those two men had washed their clothes, 
and that some stains of blood remained. 
Another, that one of them had denied 
he ever heard that Mr. Bower was dead, 
where as he had in another place con- 
fest it two hours before. Upon these 
and such-like evidences, these two were 
condemned and executed, but denied it 
to the last. But one of them said, the 
other could clear him if he would, which 
the by-standers understood not. 

** After some time a tinker was 
hanged (where, the gentleman has for- 
got), who at his death said, that the 
murder of Mr. Bower of Guildford was 
his greatest trouble. For he had a 
hand in it; he confesseth he struck him 
a blow onthe back which fetcht him 
from his horse, and when he was down, 
those other men that were arraigned 
and executed for it, cut his throat and 
rifled him. This is the first story which 
I had from Mr. Reading himself, who is 
a very honest, prudent person, and not 
credulous.” 


In the same repertory is contained 
an account of the apparition of Edward 
Avon, of Marlborough, which was 
seen by his son-in-law, Thomas God- 
dard, of the same place, about nine 
o’clock in the morning, leaning over a 
stile on the highway between Marl. 
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borough and Ogborn. Goddard had 
a good deal of conversation with the 
ghost on family matters. It appeared 
to him several times, and in different 
places; looked in, upon him at seven 
o'clock of : 1 November evening, through 
his shop-window, and met ‘him as he 
rode down the hill on the way from 
Chilton, “between the Manor-house 
and Axford farm-field,” in the shape 
of ‘* somewhat like a hare,” at which 
his horse started, and threw him in 
the dirt: on getting on his feet 
after this fall, he saw the ghost in its 
proper shape, standing about eight 
feet directly before him in the w ay, 
and it said to him, Thomas, bid 
William Avon (that was the ghost’s 


again, 


son) take the sword that he hath of 


me, which is now in his house, and 
carry it to the wood as ye goto Alton, 
to the upper end of the wood by the 
wayside ; for with that sword I did 
wrong above thirty years ago, and he 
never prospered since he had that 
sword.” ‘Then, after various other 
directions about family affairs, the 
spirit vanished. 

Goddard went to the mayor of 
Marlborough, and made a formal de- 
position of the above circumstances. 
The mayor ordered him to do as the 
apparition had directed; and the next 
morning, at nine o'clock, he and his 
brother-in-law, William Avon, went 
with the sword, and laid it down in the 
copse, near the place the ghost had ap- 
pointed Goddard to carry it. As they 
left the spot, Goddard again saw the ap- 
parition of Edward Avon, standing 
by the place where the sword was 
laid, and called out to his brother-in- 
law, “There is the apparition of our 
father!” William Avon said he saw 
nothing ; upon which, Goddard fell on 
his knees, and prayed, “ Lord! open 
his eyes that he may see it ;” to which 
the other, instead of ‘* Amen,” re- 
sponded, ‘* Lord! grant I may not 
see it, if it be thy blessed will.” The 
apparition then beckoned to Goddard, 
and said, “ Thomas, take up the sword, 
and follow me.” Goddard took up 
the sword, and followed the appari- 
tion about ten perches further into 
the copse, where he laid down the 
sword again. At this time he saw 
something stand by the apparition, 
like a mastiff dog, of a brown colour. 
On Goddard’s layi ing down the sword, 
the apparition took it up, and going 
a few paces farther, pointed with it to 
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the ground, and said, ‘‘ In this place 
lies buried the body of him whom I 
murdered in the year 1635 (thirty- 
nine years before), which is new rot- 
ten, and turned to dust.” Goddard 
asked him why he had committed this 
murder, and the ghost said, “1 took 
money from the man, and he contended 
with me, and so I murdered him.’ 
Then Goddard said, ‘*‘ What would 
you have me do in this thing ?” and 
the ghost said, ‘ This is that the world 
may know that I murdered a man, 
and buried him in this place in the 
year 1635.” 

The place to which the ghost pointed 
was a dry and bare spot, on which no- 
thing grew, t and which, as Goddard de- 
scribed it, was like a grave sunk-in,” 
As the two brothers-in-law went away 
together, Avon confessed to Goddard 
that he had heard the voice of the ghost, 
but had neither been able todistinguish 
the words, nor to see the speaker. 

Against the credit of this story, Mr. 
Glanvil mentions two things that 
were alleged by people in Mi: arlbo- 
rough, who knew Thomas Goddard; 
that first, about a year before he saw, 
or affirmed he had seen, his father-in- 
law’s apparition, he left off gomg to 
church (of which he had been a dili- 
gent frequenter), and ‘“ fell off wholly 
to the nonconformists ;” and the other, 
that he was sometimes troubled with 
epileptic fits. But to these reasons 
Mr. Glanvil does not allow much 
weight ; observing, that a man’s alling- 
off to the nonconfor mists, though it 
may argue a vacillancy of his judg. 
ment, yet affords not any presumption 
of a defect in his external senses, as 
if a dissenter were less able to discern 
when he saw or heard anything than 
a sound churchman. In this we agree 
with Mr, Glanvil: it is not sight that 
a dissenter wants, but faith, As to 
the epileptic fits, our own opinion is, 
that Goddard’s liability to these was 
the very thing that made him also 
sapable of seeing ghosts. However, 
our author will not say positively but 
what the apparition may have been 
‘some ludicrous goblin,” personat- 
ing the ghost of old Avon, merely to 
mystify, or ‘‘ take a rise out of” the 
son-in-law. For Porphyrius has noted, 
that demons do sometimes personate the 
souls of the deceased ; and the learned 
Von Meyer of Frankfurt confirms this 
by many instances within his own ex 
rience. It ought to be observed that 
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there were no bones found in the 
place pointed out by the spectre, but 
this, after forty years or nigh, is not 


surprising. 
Tere follows a story “ Of a Dutch- 
man that could see ghosts, and of the 


ghost he saw in the town of Wood- 
bridge, in Suffolk” :— 


**Mr. Broom, the minister of Wood- 
bridge in Suffolk, meeting one day, in 
a barber’s shop, in that town, a Dutch 
lieutenant (who was blown up with Op- 
dam, and taken alive out of the water, 
and carried to that town, where he was 
a prisoner at large), upon the occasion 
of some discourse, was told by him that 
he could see ghosts, and that he had 
seen divers. Mr. Broom rebuking him 
for talking so idly, he persisted in it 
very stiffly. Some days after, lighting 
upon him again, he askt him whether 
he had seen any ghost since his coming 
to that town? ‘To which he replyed, 
* No.’ 

‘* But not long after this, as they were 
walking together up the town, he said 
to Mr. Broom, ‘ Yonder comes a ghost.’ 
He seeing nothing, askt him where- 
about it was? The other said, ‘It is 
over against such a house, and it walks 
looking upwards towards such a side, 
swinging one arm, with a glove in its 
hand.’ He said, moreover, that when it 
came near them, they must give way to 
it; that he ever did so, and some that 
have not done so have suffered for it. 
Anon he said, ‘’Tis just upon us; let’s 
out of the way.” Mr. Broom, believing 
all to be a fiction, as soon as he said 
these words, took hold of his arm, and 
kept him by force inthe way. But as 
he held him, there came such a force 
against them, that he was flung into 
the middle of the street, and one of the 

alms of his hands, and one knee, 
ruised and broken by the fall, which 
put him for a while to excessive pain. 

“But spying the lieutenant lye like 
a dead man, he got up as soon as he 
could, and applied himself to his relief. 
With the help of others he got him into 


the next shop, where they poured strong 
water down his throat, but for some 
time could discern no life in him. At 
length, what with the strong water, 
and what with well chafing him, he 
began to stir, and when he was come 
to himself, his first words were, ‘I will 
show you no more ghosts.’ Then he 
desired a pipe of tobacco, but Mr. 
Broom told him he should take it at his 
house; for he feared, should he take it 
so soon there, it would make him sick. 


“Thereupon they went together to 
Mr. Broom’s house, where they were no 


sooner entering in, but the bell rang 
out. Mr. Broom presently sent his 
maid to learn who was dead. She 
brought word that it was such a one, a 
taylor, who dyed suddenly, though he 
had been in a consumption a long time. 
And inquiring after the time of his 
death, they found it was as punctually 
as it could be guessed at the very time 
when the ghost appeared. The ghost 
had exactly this taylor’s known gate, 
who ordinarily went with one arm 
swinging, and a glove in that hand, and 
looking on one side upwards.” 


In a story of a butler in Ireland, 
who was like to have been carried 
away by spirits, because he went out 
to buy cards for his master on a Sun- 
day afternoon, the most remarkable 
point is, that he ‘‘ was perceived to 
rise from the ground, whereupon Mr. 
Greatrix (Valentine Greatrix, or 
Greatrakes, of Cappoquin, the fa- 
mous magnetizer of the seventeenth 
century) and another lusty man clapt 
their arms over his shoulders, one of 
them before him and the other behind, 
and weighed him down with all their 
strength. But he was forcibly taken 
up from them, and they were too weak 
to keep their hold; and for a consi- 
derable time he was carried in the air 
to and fro over their heads, several of 
the company still running under him 
to prevent his being hurt if he should 
fall, and was caught before he came 
to the ground, and had by that means 
no hurt.” This took place at the 
house and in the presence of the Earl 
of Orrery. 

Another curious point in this case 
is, that a spectre came to this butler 
at night, bringing with it a grey li- 
quor in a wooden dish, which it bid 
him drink off (as a cure for fits that 
he had), but he would not. At this 
the spectre was angry, and upbraided 
him with his suspicious temper ; but 
told him if he would drink plantain- 
juice, it would cure him of one sort of 


his fits (for he had two), but he should 
carry the other to his grave. He asked 
whether he should take the juice of 
the roots or the leaves, and received 
answer, the roots. 

Sophron, in that book about the 
“Unseen World,” refers to this story, 
and condemns it as tending to “ cor- 
porealize our notions of spirits.” But 
this seems to be said without due re- 
flection; for, first, we ought to ask, 
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whence are our “notions of spirits” 
derived, that we should make agree- 
ment with them the test of facts? 
And then, it is not a very reasonable 
doctrine that a spirit, which can move 
a body, cannot move anything that 
the body can move. 

The floating of persons, who are un- 
der spiritual influence, in the air, is 
no uncommon phenomenon. We have 
been informed by an eye-witness, that 
one of the ladies at Port-Glasgow, who 
“‘spoke with tongues” in the year 
1830, flew about the room in which 
the prophesyings were held, for some 
time, without touching the floor. A 
similar phenomenon is the riding of 
witches through the air to their sab- 
bath. On which subject, Doctor 
Antony Horneck, a weighty divine of 
the seventeenth century, speaks as 
follows :— 


“That a spirit can lift up men and 
women, and grosser substances, ‘and 
convey them through the air, I question 
no more than I doubt that the wind can 
overthrow houses, or drive stones and 
other heavy bodies upward from their 
centre. And were I to make a person 
of a dull understanding apprebend the 
nature of a spirit, I would represent it 
to him under the notion of an intelligent 
wind, or a strong wind, informed by a 
highly rational soul—as a man may be 
called an intelligent piece of earth. And 
this notion David seemed to favour, 
when speaking of these creatures, 
Psalm civ. 4, he tells us that God makes 
his angels wind, for in the original it 
is py; and most certainly if they be 
so, they must be reasonable windy sub- 
stances ; nor doth the expression which 
immediately follows in that verse cross 
this exposition—viz., that he makes his 
ministers a flaming fire; for it’s no 
new opinion that some of those invisible 
substances are of a fiery, and others of 
an aiery nature: and as we, God gives 
rational creatures here on earth, bodies 


composed of grosser matter, why should 
it seem incongruous for him to give ra- 
tional creatures above us bodies of a 
subtiler and thinner matter, or such 
matter as those higher regions do af- 
ford? And if wind, breaking forth from 
the caverns of hills and mountains, have 
such force as makes us very often stand 
amazed at the effects, what energy 
might we suppose to be in wind, were 
it informed by reason, or a reasonab! 


being ?” 


A curious thing happened in the 
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year 1659, at Crossen in Silesia, of an 
apothecary’s servant. The chief ma- 
gistrate of that town at that time was 
the Princess Elizabeth Charlotte, a 
person famous in her generation. In 
the spring of the year, one Christo- 
pher Monigk, a native of Serbest, a 
town belonging to the princes of An- 
halt, servant to an apothecary, died, 
and was buried with the usual cere- 
monies of the Lutheran church. A 
few days after his decease, a shape ex- 
actly like his in face, clothes, stature, 
mien, &c., appeared in the apothe- 
cary’s shop, where he would set him- 
self down, and walk sometimes, and 
take the boxes, pots, glasses off of the 
shelves, and set them again in their 
places, and sometimes try and exa- 
mine the goodness of the medicines, 
weigh them in a pair of scales, pound 
the drugs with a mighty noise in a 
mortar, nay serve the people that came 
with their bills to the shop, take their 
money, and lay it up safe in the coun- 
ter; in a word, do all things that a 
journeyman in such cases used to do. 
He looked very ghastly upon those 
that had been his fellow-servants, who 
were afraid to say anything to him, 
and his master being sick at that time 
of the gout, he was often very trouble- 
some to him, would take the bills that 
were brought him out of his hand, 
snatch away the candle sometimes, 
and put it behind the stove. At last, 
he took a cloak that hung in the shop, 
put it on and walked abroad; but 
minding nobody in the streets, went 
along, entered into some of the citi. 
zens’ houses, and thrust himself into 
company, especially of such as he had 
formerly known, yet saluted nobody, 
nor spoke to any one but to a maid- 
servant, whom he met hard by the 


church-yard, and desired to go home 
to his master’s house, and dig in a 
ground-chamber, where she would find 
an inestimable treasure ; but the maid, 
amazed at the sight of him, swooned ; 


whereupon he lift her up, but left such 
a mark on her flesh with lifting her, 
that it was to be seen for some time 


after. The maid having recovered 
herself, went home, but fell despe- 
rately sick upon it, and in her illness 
discovered what Monigk had said to 
her, and accordingly digged in the 


place she had named, but found no- 


thing but an old decayed pat, with a 
hematites or bloodstone in it, The 
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princess hereupon caused the young 
man’s body to be digged up, which 
they found putrified, with purulent 
matter flowing from it, and the mas- 
ter being advised to remove the young 
man’s goods, linen, clothes, and things, 
he left behind him when he died, out 
of the house, the spirit thereupon left 
the house, and was heard of no more. 

Another curious thing hs appene sd in 
1673, at Reichenbach in Silesia, in 
which also an apothecary was con- 
eerned, who after his death appeared 
to divers of his acquaintance, and 
eried out that in his lifetime he had 
woisoned several men with his drugs. 
Phereupon the magistrates of the 
town, after consultation, took up his 
body and burnt it ; which being done, 
the spirit disappeared, and was seen 
no more. This was stated to Doctor 
Anthony Horneck by a very credible 
witness. 

Webster, a writer against the exist- 
ence of witches and apparitions, has 
recorded a story which makes strongly 
against his own views, and w hich he 
nevertheless seems to believe. It is 
quoted out of his “Display of Sup- 
posed Witchcraft,” in Doctor H. More’s 
letter to Mr. Glanvil, prefixed to Sa- 
ducismus Triumphatus, and is as fol- 
lows :— 


** About the year of our Lord 1632, 
year unto Chester-in-the-Street, there 
lived 
good estate, and a widower, who had a 

oung woman to his kinswoman that 
kept his house, who was by the neigh- 
bours suspected to be with child, and 
was, towards the dark of the evening, 
one night sent away with one Mark 
Sharp, who was a collier, or one that 
digged coals under ground, and one that 
had been born in Blackburn Hundred, 
in Lancashire, and so she was not heard 
of a long time, and no noise or little 
was made about it. In the winter time 
after, one JamesGraham, or Grime (for 
so in that country they call them), being 
a miller, and living about two miles 
from the place where Walker lived, was 
one night alone very late in the mill, 
grinding corn; and as about twelve or 
one o'clock at night, he came down the 
stairs from having been putting corn in 
the hopper, the mill doors being shut, 


there stood a womaa, upon the midst of 


the floor, with her hair about her head 
hanging down and all bloody, with five 
large wounds inher head. He being much 
affrighted and amazed, began to bless 
him, and at last asked her who she was, 
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one Walker, a yeoman-man of 
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and what she wanted? To which she 
said, ‘I am the spirit of such a woman, 
who lived with Walker; and being got 
with child by him, he promised to send 
me to a priyate place, where I should 
be well looked to till I was brought to 
bed and well again, and then I should 
come again and keep his house. 

«* And ace ordingly,’ said the appari- 
tion, ‘I was one night late sent away 
with one Mark Sharp, who, upon a 
moor (naming a place that the miller 
knew) slew me with a pick (such as 
men dig coals withal), and gave me 
those five wounds, and after threw my 
body into a coal-pit hard by, and hid 
the pick under a bank, and his shoes 
and stockings being bloudy, he endea- 
voured to wash, but seeing the bloud 
would not w ash forth, he hid them 
there.” And the apparition further told 
the miller that he must be the man to 
reveal it, or else that she must still ap- 
pear and haunt him. The miller re- 
turned home very sad and heavy, but 
spoke not one word of what he had seen, 
but eschewed as much as he could to 
stay in the mill within night without 
company, thinking thereby to escape 
the seeing again of that frightful appari- 
tion. 

‘*But notwithstanding, one night 
when it began to be dark, the apparition 
met him again, and seemed very fierce 
and cruel, and threatened him, that if 
he did not reveal the murder, she would 
certainly pursue and haunt him. Yet 
for all this, he still concealed it until St. 
Thomas’s Eve, before Christmas, when 
being, soon after sunset, walking in his 
garden, she appeared again, and then 
so threatened and affrighted him, that 
he faithfully promised to reveal it next 
morning. 

“In the morning he wrote to a magis- 
trate, and made the whole matter 
known, with all the circumstances ; and 
diligent search being made, the body 
was found in a coal-pit, with five wounds 
in the head, and the pick, and shoes, 
and stockings yet bloudy, in every cir- 
cumstance as the apparition had related 
unto the miller. Whereupon Walker 
and Mark Sharp were both apprehended, 
but would confess nothing. At the 
assizes following (I think it was Dur- 
ham) they were arraigned, found guilty, 
condemned, and executed, but I could 
never hear ‘that they confessed the fact. 
There were some that reported that the 
apparition did appear to the judge, or 
the foreman of the jury (who was*alive 
in Chester-in-the-Street about ten years 
ago, as I have been credibly informed), 
but of that I know no certainty. 

‘* There are many persons yet alive 
that can remember this strange murder, 
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and the discovery of it; for it was, and 
sometimes is, as much discoursed of in 
the north country as anything that 
almost hath ever been heard of, and the 
relation printed, though now not to he 
gotten. Irelate this with the greater 
confidence, (though I may fail in some 
of the circumstances), because I saw 
and read the letter that was sent to 
Serjeant Hutton, who then lived at 
Goldsbrugh, in Yorkshire, from the 
judge before whom Walker and Mark 
Sharp were tried, and by whom they 
were condemned, and had a copy of it 
until about the year 1658, when I had 
it and many other books and papers 
taken from me. And this I confess to 
be one of the most convincing stories 
(being of undoubted verity) that ever 
I read, heard, or knew of, and carrieth 
with it the most evident force to make 
the most incredulous spirit to be satis- 
fied that there are really sometimes 
such things as apparitions.” 


Doctor Henry More thought this 
story so ‘‘ considerable,” that he men- 
tioned it to a friend of his, a prudent 
intelligent person, Dr. J.. D., who, 
of his own accord, offered him, it 
being a thing of such consequence, to 
send to a friend of his in the north for 
greater assurance of the truth of the 
narration, which motion, he, (Dr. H. 
M.,) willingly embracing, he (Dr. 
J. D.) accordingly sent. The answer 
to his letter, from his friend, Mr. 
Shepherdson, was this :— 


**I have done what I can to inform 
myself of the passage of Sharp and 
Walker. There are very few men that 
T could meet, that were then men, or 
at the tryal, saving these two in the 
enclosed paper, both men at that time, 
and both at the tryal. And for Mr. 
Lumley, he lived next door to Walker; 
and what he hath given under his hand, 
can depose, if there were occasion. 
The other gentleman writ his attesta- 
tion with his own hand, but I being not 
there, got not hisname to it. I could 
have sent you — hands that could 
have said thus much, and more, by 
hear-say, but I thought these most pro- 
per, that could speak from their own 
eyes and ears.” 


Thus far, Mr. Shepherdson, the 
doctor’s discreet and faithful intelli- 
gencer. Now for Mr. Lumley’s tes- 
timony, it is this:— 


“Mr. William Lumley, of Lumley, 
being an ancient gentleman, and at the 
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tryal of Walker and Sharp, upon the 
murder of Anne Walker, saith—That 
he doth very well remember that the 
said Anne was servant to Walker, and 
that she was supposed to be with child, 
but would not disclose by whom. But, 
being removed to her aunt’s in the same 
town, called Dame Carie, told her aunt 
that he that had got her with child 
would take care both of her and it, and 
bid her not trouble herself. After some 
time she had been at her aunt’s, it was 
observed that Sharp came to Lumley 
one night, being a sworn brother of the 
said Walker’s, and they two, that night, 
called her forth from her aunt’s house, 
which night she was murdered. 

* About fourteen days after the mur- 
der, there appeared to one Graime, a 
fuller, at his mill, six miles from Lum- 
ley, the likeness of a woman, with her 
hair about her head, and the appear- 
ance of five wounds in her head, as the 
said Graime gave it inevidence. That 
that appearance bid him go to a justice 
of peace, and relate to him how that 
Walker and Sharp had murdered her, 
in such a place as she was murdered ; 
but he, fearing to disclose a thing of 
that nature against a person of credit, 
as Walker was, would not have done 
it ; but she continually appearing night 
by night to him, and pulling the cloathes 
off his bed, told him he should never 
rest till he had disclosed it. Upon 
which, the said Graime did go to a 
justice of peace, and related the whole 
matter. Whereupon the justice of peace 
granted warrants against Walker and 
Sharp, and committed them to prison. 
But they found bail to appear at the 
next assizes. At which time they came 
to their tryal, and upon the evidence of 
the circumstances with that of Graime 
of the apparition, they were both found 
guilty, and executed. 

“ Wiiiiam LuMiey.” 


“The other testimony is of Mr. 
James Smart, of the city of Durham, 
who saith—That the tryal of Sharp 
and Walker was in the month of Au- 
gust, 1631, before Judge Davenport. 
One Mr. Fairhair gave it in evidence 
upon oath, that he see the likeness of a 
child stand upon Walker’s shoulders 
during the time of the tryal. At which 
time the judge was very much troubled, 
and gave sentence that night the tryal 
was; which was a thing never used in 
Durham before, nor after.” 


There is a difference of opinion 
between Mr. Webster and Dr. He 
More, as to the nature of this appari- 
tion—the former holding it to have 
been the “astral spirit of Anne 
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Walker ; the other deriding this as a 
fantastic conceit of the Paracelsists, 
and insisting that it was her soul. 
Perhaps the two opinions are not irre- 
concilable. However, we will not stop 
to reconcile them here, but relate ono 
more story, and let the reader go to 
bed. 

Some years ago, when travelling in 
Germany, it was our fortune to make 
the acquaintance of a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, who was the subject of a 
most strange and frightful spiritual 
visitation. Inthe year 1838, he had 
been appointed to a village parish, and 
entered upon his work with an ardour 
that distinguished him in all his pur- 
suits. The first night that he spent 
in his own residence, he could not 
sleep; hour after hour, he lay tossing 
on his restless bed, and rose in the 
morning without having closed an eye. 
He attributed this, however, to the 
excitement of his spirits, the strange 
bed, the fatigue of his journey—in 
short, to any cause but what proved to 
be the true one. The second night 
came, and he rested no better: the 
third and the fourth equally failed to 
bring him repose. He changed his 
hour of going to bed, worked hard 
during the day, did everything possible 
to win sleep to his pillow, but in vain. 
It might be on the seventh or the 
eighth night that he felt, as he lay fe- 
verishly turning from side to side, 
something sitting, as he thought, on 
the side of his bed. He sat up, groped 
with his hand over the bed-coverings, 
to the place where the pressure seemed 
to be, and was sensible of something 
that yielded to a push, but immediately 
after returned to its former place. He 
got up, and lighted a candle; there 
was nothing to be seen on the bed, 
nothing to be found in the room, that 
could have been the cause of his sen- 
sations. He lay down again, leaving 
the light burning, and now first did a 
superstitious awe steal over him, when 
he felt the weight on the bed-side as 
before, while his eyes assured him 
that nothing visible occupied the place. 
Of sleep there was now no hope, and 
not only for that night, but for many 
following, till the health of the man, 
thus at once deprived of his natural 
rest, and pursued by the terrors of an 
invisible world, began perceptibly to 
give way. This had gone on about a 
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fortnight, when he began to see some- 
thing. It was the shape of a woman 
veiled from head to foot, as it seemed, 
in a grey mist, sitting on the bed. The 
haunted man began to fear for his rea- 
son; he wrote to Schubert, to Doctor 
Kerner, to Professor Eschenmayer, to 
every one he could hear of, as versed in 
the secrets of psychology ; he detailed 
his sufferings ; he supplicated help. As 
might be expected, the correspondence 
had no result but that of rendering the 
case more hopeless. The sufferer tra- 
velled from one master of the mystic 
science to another; and it was while 
on a visit to Schubert that we became 
acquainted with him. Of course all 
that could be done for him was done, 
and amounted to just—nothing. He 
returned in despair to his parish ; and, 
to put the reality of the apparition to 
a new test, he spoke to it. It answer- 
ed. He related this to his friends ; 
they smiled, and said his poetical tem- 
perament was carrying him too far. 
More than one said, * Send your spec- 
tre to me ; if there be anything in her, 
I'll find it out.” He promised to do 
so, and kept his promise. Sleep, so 
long a stranger, revisited his bed ; but 
the next morning, the rash inviter was 
sure to come, and say, one visit was 
enough for him, a second such night 
would drive him frantic. The niece 
of the clergyman, who was his house- 
keeper, a good-hearted and religious 
girl, heard of this, and begged her 
uncle to send her the apparition: he 
did it from time to time, to have a 
night’s sleep. The phantom-lady, in 
all her visits to others, kept silence ; 
no one but the clergyman ever heard 
her speak; perhaps, because no one 
else had the courage to speak to her. 
But what she said to him, he could 
never be induced to tell. So stood 
the matter when we were brought into 
contact with him: as, for aught we 
know, it stands to this hour. From 
other sources we have learned that he 
often passes his night in the open air, 
to evade the dreaded visitation, unwil- 
ling to lay too heavy a tax on the self- 
sacrificing affections of his niece. At 
such times, his village-parishioners of- 
ten lie awake till the dawn, listening 
with a heart-clutching fear to the un- 
earthly tones which his voice and his 
guitar conspire to send forth into the 
shuddering night. 
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THE ELOQUENCE OF THE CAMP—NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Tue sayings of soldiers and those re- 
lated to them have been memorable in 
all ages. 

A Lacedemonian mother, address- 
ing her son going to battle, said— 
«‘ Return living with your shield, or 
dead upon it.” 

Xerxes, menacing Leonidas with the 
overwhelming numbers of his army, 
said—‘‘ Our arrows will obscure the 
sun.” ‘* Well,” replied the Spartan, 
“‘we shall fight all the better in the 
shade.” 

Commanders have been remarkable 
for the ready tact of their improvisa- 
tions. Czesar stumbled and fell on 
landing in Africa. He instantly af- 
fected to kiss the soil, and exclaimed— 
«* Africa! I embrace thee.” 

When Dessaix received his death- 
wound at Marengo, his last words 
were—* Go and assure the First Con- 
sul that my only regret in leaving life 
is, that I have not done enough to be 
remembered by posterity.” 

A drummer, one of whose arms was 
carried away by a cannon-ball at the 
moment he received an order to beat 
the “charge,” exclaimed—‘“I have 
still one hand left,” and beat with the 
remaining hand. 

On catching the first sight of the 
Mamelukes, drawn up in order of bat- 
tle on the banks of the Nile, in view 
of the pyramids, Bonaparte, riding 
before the ranks, cried—‘‘ Soldiers! 
from the summits of yonder pyramids 
forty generations are watching you.” 

To a troop of artillery which had 
failed in their duty, he said—<* This 
flag that you have basely deserted 
shall be placed in the Temple of Mars, 
covered with crape—your corps is dis- 
banded.” 

On hearing the first gun of the 
enemy at Friedland, he exclaimed— 
‘*Soldiers! it is an auspicious day. 
It is the anniversary of Marengo.” 

The fourth regiment of the line on 
one occasion lost its eagle—‘* What 
have you done with your eagle?” 
asked Napoleon. ‘‘ A regiment that 
loses its eagle has lost all. Yes, but 
I see two standards that you have 
taken. Tis well,” concluded he, with 


a smile—‘‘you shall have another 
eagle.” 

He presented Moreau, on one occa- 
sion, with a magnificent pair of pistols 
as a cadeau. ‘I intended,” said he, 
**to have got the names of your vic- 
tories engraved upon them, but there 
was not room for them.” 

A sentinel who allowed General 
Joubert to enter Napoleon’s tent with- 
out giving the password was brought 
before him—‘‘ Go,” said he—‘“‘the man 
who forced the Tyrol may well force a 
sentinel.” 

A general officer, not eminently 
distinguished, once solicited a mar- 
shal’s baton—*‘ It is not I that make 
marshals,” said he—* it is victories.” 

On the field of Austerlitz, a young 
Russian officer, taken prisoner, was 
brought before him—*“ Sire,” said the 
young man, “‘let me be shot! I have 
suffered my guns to be taken.”— 
«© Young man,” said he, *‘ be consoled ! 
Those who are conquered by my sol- 
diers, may still have titles to glory.” 

When ‘the Duke of Montebello, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, re- 
ceived a mortal wound from a cannon- 
ball, Napoleon, then in the meridian 
of his imperial glory, rushed to the 
litter on which the dying hero was 
stretched, and embracing him, and 
bedewing his forehead with his tears, 
uttered these untranslateable words— 
**Lannes! me reconnais tu ?—c’est 
Bonaparte! c’est ton ami !” 

In the Russian campaign he spirited 
on his troops by the assurance—* Sol- 
diers! Russia is impelled by Fate! 
Let its destiny be accomplished !” 

On the morning of the battle of 
Moscowa, the sun rose with uncom- 
mon splendour in an unclouded firma- 
ment—* Behold!” exclaimed Napo- 
leon to his soldiers, ‘it is the sun of 
Austerlitz.” 

It will be recollected that the battle 
of Austerlitz was commenced at sun- 
rise, and that on that occasion the sun 
rose with extraordinary splendour. 

At Montereau the guns of a battery 
near his staff were ineffective, owing 
to having been ill-pointed. Napoleon 
dismounted from his charger, and 
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pointed them with his own hands, 
never losing the skill he acquired as 
an artillery officer. The grenadiers 
of his guard did not conceal their ter- 
ror at seeing the cannon-balls of the 
enemy falling around him—‘‘ Have no 
fears for me,” he observed, ‘‘ the ball 
destined to kill me has not yet been 
cast.” 

In his celebrated march from Fre- 
jus to Paris, on his return from Elba, 
one of the regiments at Grenoble hesi- 
tated before declaring for him. He, 
with a remarkable instinct, leaped 
from his horse, and unbuttoning the 
breast of the grey surtout he usually 
wore, laid bare his breast—*‘ If there 
be an individual among you,” said he, 
** who would desire to kill his general 
—his emperor—let him fire.” 

It was, however, in his harangues 
to the soldiers, delivered on the spur 
of the moment, and inspired by the 
exigency of the occasion, and by the 
circumstances with which he found 
himself surrounded, that his peculiar 
excellence as an orator was developed. 
The same instinct of improvisation 
which prompted so many of his strate- 

ical evolutions, was manifested in his 
anguage and sentiments. At an age, 
and in the practice of a profession, in 
which the resources of the orator are 
not usually available or even accessi- 
ble, he evinced a fertility, a supple- 
ness, and a finesse, which bordered on 
the marvellous, and which, with an 
audience not highly informed, might 
easily pass for inspiration. What lan- 
guage it were best to use, what con- 

uct it were best to pursue, and what 
character it were best to assume on 
each occasion which presented itself, 
he appeared to know, instantaneously 
and instinctively, without considera- 
tion, and without apparent effort of 
judgment. He gained this knowledge 
from no teacher, for he never had a 
mentor ; he gained it not from expe- 
rience, for he had not years. He had 
it as a gift. It was a natural instinct. 
While he captured the pontifical cities, 
and sent the treasures of art of the 
vatican to Paris, he was profoundly 
reverential to the pope. Seeking an 
interview with the A ethduke Charles, 
the lieutenant of artillery sprung from 
the people, met the descendant of the 
Cesars with all the pride of an equal, 
and all the elevated courtesy of a high- 
born chevalier. He enforced disci- 
pline, honoured the arts and sciences, 
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protected religion and property, and 
respected age and sex. In the city 
he sacked, he put sentinels at the 
church doors to prevent the desecra- 
tion of the altar. To set the example 
of respect for divine things, he com- 
manded his marshals with the staffs to 
attend mass. He managed opinion, 
and twined popular prejudice to the 
purposes of power. In Egypt, he 
would wear the turban and quote the 
Koran. His genius for administration 
was no way inferior to his genius for 
conquest. He could not brook a su- 
perior, even when his rank and posi- 
tion were subordinate. 

In his first Italian campaign, as the 
general of the Directory, he treated, 
not in the name of the directors, but 
in the name of Bonaparte. He was 
not merely commander-in-chief of the 
army—he was its master; and the 
army felt this, and the republican ta- 
citly acknowledged it. The oldest 
generals quailed under the eagle-eye 
of this youth of five-and-twenty. 

His eloquence of the field has no 
example in ancient or modern times. 
His words are not the words of a mor- 
tal. They are the announcements of 
an oracle. It is not to the enemies 
that are opposed to him that he speaks, 
nor do his words refer to the country 
he invades. He addresses Europe, 
and speaks of the world. If he desig- 
nates the army he leads, it is THE 
GRAND ARMY! If he refers to the na- 
tion he represents, it is THE GREAT 
nation! He blots empires from the 
map with the dash of his pen, and dots 
down new kingdoms with the hilt of 
his sword. He pronounces the fate of 
dynasties amidst thunder and light- 
ning. His voice is the voice of des- 


| ! 

‘o reproduce his highly figurative 
language, after the fever of universal 
enthusiasm, in the midst of which it 
was uttered, has cooled down, is ha- 


zardous. It may seem to border on 
the ridiculous. Sublimity itself, when 
the hearer is not excited to the proper 
pitch, does so. At present, after thirty 
years and upwards of a general peace, 
the very generation which felt the en- 
thusiasm of victory has nearly passed 
away, and another has grown up, all 
whose aspirations have been directed 
to far different objects. Other wants, 
other wishes, other ideas, other senti- 
ments—nay, even other prejudices— 
have grown up. Inthe days of Na- 
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poleon’s splendour, military renown 
was all in all. The revolution had 
swept away all political and almost all 

eographical landmarks. An unde- 

ned future presented itself to all 
minds. The marvellous achievements 
of the French army itself, led by a 
boy on the plains, illustrated in other 
days by Roman glory, heated all ima- 
ginations to a point which enabled 
them to admire what may seem to bor- 
der on bombast in the present preva- 
lence of the intellectual over the ima- 
ginative, and of the practical over the 
poetical. 

Let the reader, then, try to trans- 
port himself back to the exciting scenes 
amidst which Napoleon acted and 
spoke. 

At six-and-twenty he superseded 
Scherer in the command of the army 
of Italy, surrounded with disasters, 
oppressed with despair, and utterly 
destitute of every provision necessary 
for the well-being of the soldier. He 
fell upon the enemy with all the con- 
fidence of victory which would have 
been inspired by superior numbers, 
discipline, and equipment. In a fort- 
night the whole aspect of things was 
changed ; and here was his first ad- 
dress to the army :— 


** Soldiers !—You have, in fifteen days, 
gained six victories, taken twenty-one 
standards, fifty pieces of cannon, seve- 
ral fortresses, made fifteen hundred pri- 
soners, and killed or wounded more than 
ten thousand men! You have equalled 
the conquerors of Holland and the Rhine. 
Destitute of all necessaries, you have sup- 
pliedall your wants. Without cannon, you 
have gained battles—without bridges, 
you have crossed rivers !—without shoes, 
you have made forced marches !—with- 
out brandy, and often without bread, 
you have bivouacked! Republican pha- 
lanxes, soldiers of Liberty, alone could 
have survived what you have suffer- 
ed! Thanks to you, soldiers !—your 
grateful country has reason to expect 
great things of you! You have still 
battles to fight, towns to take, rivers to 
pass. Is there one among you whose 
courage is relaxed? Is there ono who 
would prefer to return to the barren 
summits of the Appenines and the Alps, 
to endure patiently the insults of these 
soldier-slaves ? 

‘‘ No!—there is none such among the 
victors of Montenotte, of Millesimo, of 
Dégo, and of Mondovi! 

** My friends, I promise you this glo- 
rious conquest; but be the liberators, 
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and not the scourges of the people you 
subdue !” 


Such addresses acted on the army 
with electrical effect. Bonaparte had 
only to walk over northern Italy, pass- 
ing from triumph to triumph in that 
immortal campaign with a facility and 
rapidity which resembled the shiftin 
views of a phantasmagoria. He entere 
Milan, and there, to swell and stimu- 
late his legions, he again addressed 
them :— 


‘You have descended from the sum- 
mits of the Alps like a cataract. Pied- 
mont is delivered. Milan is your own. 
Your banners wave over the fertile 
plains of Lombardy. You have passed 
the Po, the Tessino, the Adda—those 
vaunted bulwarks of Italy. Your fa- 
thers, your mothers, your wives, your 
sisters, your betrothed, will exult in 
your triumphs, and will be proud to 
claim you as their own Yes, soldiers, 
you have done much, but much more is 
still to be accomplished. Will you leave 
it in the power of posterity to say that 
in Lombardy you have found a Capua? 
Let us go on! We have still forced 
marches to make, enemies to subdue, 
laurels to gather, and insults to avenge, 

“To re-establish the capitol, and re- 
erect the statues of its heroes ; to awake 
the Roman people sunk under the torpor 
of ages of bondage ;—behold what re- 
mains to be done! After accomplishing 
this, you will return to your hearths; 
and your fellow-citizens, when they be- 
hold you pass them, will point at you 
and say—He was a soldier of the army of 


- Italy!” 


Such language was never before ad- 
dressed toa Frencharmy. It excited 
the soldiers even to delirium. They 
would have followed him to the ends 
of the earth. Nor was such an event 
foreign to his thoughts. The army no 
longer obeyed—it was devoted. It 
was not led by a mortal commander 
— it followed a demigod. 

When he sailed from the shores of 
France, on the celebrated expedition 
to Egypt, the destination of the fleet 
was confided to none but himself. Its 
course was directed first to Malta, 
which, as is well known, submitted 
without resistance. When lying off 
its harbour, Bonaparte thus addressed 
the splendid army which floated around 
him :— 


** Soldiers !—You are a wing of the 
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army of England. You have made war 
on mountain and plain, and have made 
sieges. It still remains for you to make 
a maritime war. The legions of Rome, 
which you have sometimes imitated, but 
not yet equalled, warred with Carthage 
by turns on the sea and on the plains of 
Zama. Victory never abandoned them, 
because they were brave in combat, pa- 
tient under fatigue, obedient to their 
commanders, and firm against their foes. 
But, soldiers ! Europe has its eyes upon 
you; you have great destinies to fulfil, 
battles to wage, and fatigues to suffer.” 


When the men from the mast tops 
discovered the towers of Alexandria, 
Bonaparte first announced to them the 
destination of the expedition :— 


‘“* Frenchmen !—You are going to at- 
tempt conquests, the effects of which on 
the civilization and commerce of the 
world are incalculable. Behold the first 
city we are about to attack. It was 
built by Alexander.” 


As he advanced through Egypt he 
soon perceived that he was among a 
people who were fanatical, ignorant, 
and vindictive, who distrusted the 
Christians, but who still more pro- 
foundly detested the insults, exactions, 

ride, and tyranny of the Mamelukes, 
Lo flatter their prejudices and conform 
their hatred, he addressed them in a 
proclamation conceived in their own 
Oriental style :— 


**Cadis, Sheiks, Imans, Charbadgys, 
they will say to you that I have come to 
destroy your religion! Believe them 
not. Tell them that I come to restore 
your rights, and to punish your usurpers, 
and that I, much more than the Mame- 
lukes, respect God, bis prophet, and the 
Koran ! 

“Tell it to the people that all men 
are equal before God. Say that wisdom, 
talents, and virtue, alone constitute the 
difference between man and man. 

‘* Is there on your land a fine farm ?— 
it belongs to the Mamelukes. Is there 
anywhere a beautiful slave, a fine horse, 
a splendid house ?—they all belong to 
the Mamelukes. If Egypt be really 
their farm, let them show what grant 
God has given them of it. But God is 
just and merciful towards his people. 
All Egyptians have equal rights. Let 
the most wise, the most enlightened, and 
the most virtuous rule, and the people 
will be happy. 

«There were in former days among 
you great cities, great canals, and vast 
trade. What has destroyed all these, 
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if it be not the cupidity, the injustice, 
and the tyranny of the Mamelukes ? 

**Cadis, Sheiks, Imans, Charbadgys, 
tell it to the people that we also are true 
Mussulmans. Was it not we that sub- 
dued the pope, who exhorted nations to 
war on the Mussulmans? Are we not 
also friends of the Grand Signor ? 

“* Thrice happy those who shall be on 
our side !—happy those who shall be 
neuter: they will have time to be ac- 
quainted with us, and to join with us. 

**But woe, woe to those who shall 
take arms for the Mamelukes, and who 
shall combat against us! For them 
there will be no hope! They shall per- 
ish!” 


After quelling the revolt at Cairo, 
he availed himself of the terror and 
superstition of the Egyptians, to pre- 
sent himself to them as a superior be- 
ing, as a messenger of God, and the 
inevitable instrument of Fate :— 


‘* Sheiks, Ulemas, Worshippers of Ma- 
homet, tell the people that those who 
have been my enemies shall have no re- 
fuge in this world or in the next! Is 
there a man among them so blind as not 
to see Fate itself directing my move- 
ments ? 

“‘ Tell the people that since the world 
was a world, it has been written, that af- 
ter having destroyed the enemies of Is- 
lamism—after having beaten down their 
crosses, I should come from the depths 
of the west, to fulfil the task which has 
been committed to me. Show the peo- 
ple that in the holy volume of the Ko- 
ran, in more than twenty places, what 
happens has been foretold, and what will 
happen is likewise written. 

*‘T can call each of you to account for 
the most hidden thoughts of your heart ; 
for I know all, even the things you have 
not whispered to another. But a day 
will come when all the world will plainly 
see that I am conducted by orders from 
above, and that no efforts can prevail 


against ME!” 


Where Charlatanism was the wea- 
pon most effective, he there scrupled 
not to wield it for the attainment of 
his ends. 

After the 18th Brumaire, surround. 
ed by his brilliant staff, he apostro- 
phised the Directory with the haughty 
tone of a master who demands an ac. 
count of his servants, and as though 
he were already absolute sovereign of 
France :— 


“What have you done with that 
France which I left you surrounded with 
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such splendour? I left you peace—I re- 
turn and find war, I left you the millions 
of Italy—I return and find spoliation and 
misery! What have you done with the 
hundred thousand brave French, my 
companions in arms, in glory, and in 
toil? THEY ARE DEAD!” 


Bonaparte was remarkable for con- 
temptuously breaking through the tra- 
ditions of military practice. Thus, on 
the eve of the battle of Austerlitz; he 
adopted the startling and unusual 
course of disclosing the plan of his 
campaign to the private soldiers of his 
army :— 


** The Russians,” said he, ‘‘ want to 
turn my right, and they will present to 
me their flank. Soldiers, I will myself 
direct all your battalions ; depend upon 
me to keep myself far from the fire, so 
long as, with your accustomed bravery, 
you bring disorder and confusion into 
the enemy’s ranks ; but, if victory were 
for one moment uncertain, you would 
see me in the foremost ranks, to expose 
myself to their attack. There will be 
the honour of the French infantry—the 
first infantry in the world. This victory 
will terminate your campaign, and then 
the peace we shall make will be worthy 
of France, of you, and of me!” 


What grandeur, combined with what 
pride, we find in these last words ! 

His speech after the battle is also a 
chef-d'euvre of military eloquence. He 
declares his contentment with his sol- 
diers—he walks through their ranks— 
he reminds them who they have con- 
quered, what they have done, and what 
will be said of them ; but not one word 
does he utter of their chiefs. The 
emperor and the soldiers—France for 
& perspective—peace for a reward— 
and glory for a recollection! What a 
commencement, and what a termina- 
tion !— 


** Soldiers ! I am content with you; 
you have covered your eagles with im- 
mortal glory. An army of one hundred 
thousand men, commanded by the empe- 
rors of Russia and of Austria, have been, 
in less than four hours, cut to pieces 
and dispersed ; whoever has escaped 

our sword has been drowned in the 
akes. Forty stand of colours — the 
standards of the imperial guard of Rus- 
sia—one hundred and twenty pieces of 
cannon, twenty generals, and more than 
thirty thousand prisoners are the results 
of this day, for ever celebrated. That 
infantry, so much boasted of, and in 
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numbers so superior to you, could not 
resist your shock, and henceforth you 
have no longer any rivals to fear. 

** Soldiers ! when the French people 
placed upon my head the imperial crown, 
I entrusted myself to you; I relied upon 
you to maintain it in the high splendour 
and glory, which alone can give it value 
in my eyes. Soldiers! I will soon bring 
you back to France; there you will be 
the object of my most tender solicitude. 
It will be sufficient for you to say, ‘I 
was at the battle of Austerlitz,’ in order 
that your countrymen may answer, 
‘Voila un brave!” 


On the anniversary of this battle, 
he used to recapitulate with pleasure 
the accumulated spoils that fell into 
the hands of the French, and he used 
to inflame their ardour against the 
Prussians by the recollection of those 
victories; thus, on the morning of 
another fight, he apostrophised his 
soldiers in the following manner :— 
‘‘ Those,” pointing to the enemy, 
‘*and yourselves, are you not still the 
soldiers of Austerlitz ?” This was the 
stroke of a master. 


** Soldiers! it is to-day one year, this 
very hour, that you were on the memor- 
able field of Austerlitz. The Russian 
battalions fled terrified; their allies 
were destroyed; their strong places, 
their capitals, their magazines, their 
arsenals, two hundred and eighty stand- 
ards, seven hundred pieces of cannon, 
five grand fortified places, were in your 
power. The Oder, the Warta, the de- 
serts of Poland, the bad weather, no- 
thing has stopped you. All have fled 
at your approach. The French eagle 
soars over the Vistula; the brave and 
unfortunate Poles imagine that they see 
again the legions of Sobieski. 

*“ Soldiers! we will not lay down our 
arms until a general peace has restored 
to our commerce its liberty and its 
colonies. We have, on the Elbe and 
the Oder, recovered Pondichery, our 
Indian establishments, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Spanish colonies. Who 
shall give to the Russians the hope to 
resist destiny? These and yourselves. 
Are we not the soldiers of Austerlitz ?” 


He commenced the Prussian cam- 
paign by a speech that burned and 
flashed like lightning itself— 


‘* Soldiers ! Iam in the midst of you. 
You are the vanguard of a great poole, 
You must not return to France unless 
you return under triumphal arches. 
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What! shall it be said that you have 
braved the seasons, the deep, the de- 
serts, conquered Europe, several times 
coalesced against you, carried your 
glory from the East to the West, only 
to return to your country like fugitives, 
and to hear it said that the French 
eagle had taken flight, terrified at the 
aspect of the Prussian armies? Let us 
advance, then; and since our modera- 
tion has not awakened them from their 
astonishing intoxication, let them learn 
that if it is easy to obtain any increase 
of power from the friendship of a great 
people, its enmity is more terrible than 
the tempests of the ocean.” 


On the eve of his celebrated entry 
into Berlin, he excited the pride of 
his troops by placing before them the 
rapidity of their march, and the gran- 
deur of their triumphs :— 


“The forests, the defiles of Fran- 
conia, the Saale, and the Elbe, which 
your fathers had not traversed in seven 
years, you have traversed in seven days, 
and in this interval you have fought four 
fights and one pitched battle. You 
have sent the renown of your victories 
before you to Potsdam and to Berlin. 
You have made sixty thousand prison- 
ers, taken sixty-five standards, six 
hundred pieces of cannon, three for- 
tresses, and more than twenty generals ; 
and yet nearly one-half of you still 
lament not having fired a shot. All the 

rovinces of the Prussian monarchy, as 
ar as the banks of the Oder, will be in 
your power.” 


It is true, and it will occur to every 
mind, that a large part of the force of 
this eloquence of the camp in the case 
of Bonaparte, depended on the as- 
tounding character of the facts which 
he had the power of repeating. Even 
now, after these miracles of military 
prowess have been repeated in as 
many versions by an hundred con- 
temporary historians in every living 
language, we cannot read these simple 
references to them without being 
overwhelmed with amazement. The 
narrative of them borders often on 
the impossible, and forcibly impresses 
us with the justness of the adage, that 
truth is often more wonderful than 
fiction, and that the historian has 
often to record that from which the 
novelist would shrink. 

At Eylau, he thus honoured the 


memory of his brave warriors who 
had fallen :— 








**You have marched against the 
enemy, and you have pursued him, your 
swords in his reins, over a space of 
eighty leagues. You have taken from 
him sixty-five pieces of cannon, sixteen 
standards, and killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured, more than forty-five thousand 
men. Our braves who have remained on 
the field of battle have died a glorious 
death. Theirs is the death of true 
soldiers.” 


At Friedland, he again apostro- 
phised his army :— 


‘In ten days you have taken one 
hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, 
seven standards, killed, wounded, or 
captured sixty thousand Russian pri- 
soners; taken from the enemy all its 
hospitals, all its magazines, all its am- 
bulances, the fortress of Koenigsburg, 
the three hundred vessels that were in 
the port, laden with every species of 
munitions, and one hundred and sixty 
thousand muskets that England had 
sent to arm our enemies. From the 
banks of the Vistula you have passed to 
those of the Niemen, with the rapidity 
of ‘the eagle. You celebrated at Aus- 
terlitz the anniversary of my corona- 
tion; you have this year celebrated here 
the anniversary of Marengo. Soldiers 
of the grand army of France, you have 
been worthy of yourselves and of me !” 


In 1809, when prepared to punish 
Austria for her treachery, he again 
adopted the bold and unexpected 
course of confiding to the army his 
great designs. He mingled amongst 
the soldiers, and made them share the 
spirit of his vengeance; he never al- 
lowed himself to be separated from 
them, and made his cause their cause. 
What a military elan there is in the 
following speech !|— 


‘*Soldiers! I was surrounded by you 
when the sovereign of Austria came to 
my bivouac in Moravia; you heard him 
implore my clemency, and swear eternal 
friendship for me, his victor in three 
campaigns. Austria owed everything 
to our generosity; three times has she 
perjured herself. Our past successes 
are a sure guarantee of the victories 
that await us; forward, then, and let 
the enemy acknowledge its conqueror in 
our very aspect.” 


It was with a like ardour he ani- 
mated the army sent to Naples against 
the English. His speech appeared to 
move with the pas de charge :— 
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“Soldiers! march; throw yourselves 
upon them in a torrent, if these feeble 
battalions of the tyrants of the deep will 
even wait for your approach. Do not 
wait to inform me that the sanctity of 
treaties has been vindicated, and that 
the manes of my brave soldiers, mur- 
dered in the ports of Sicily, on their re- 
turn from Egypt, after having escaped 
all the perils of the deep, of the deserts, 
and of a hundred fights, have at last 
been appeased !” 


It was also to beat down the power 
of his implacable and eternal enemy, 
that he harangued the army of Ger- 
many, on its return, and that he 
opened before its view the conquest of 
Spain :— 


‘Soldiers! after having triumphed 
on the Danube and the Vistula, you 
have traversed Germany by forced 
marches—I order you now to traverse 
France without a moment’s repose. 
Soldiers! I have need of you. The 
hideous presence of the leopard defiles 
the peninsula of Spain and Portugal; 
let it fly terrified at your look. Carry 
our victorious eagles even to the co- 
umns of Hercules; there, also, you 
have treachery to revenge. Soldiers ! 
you have surpassed the renown of 
modern armies, but have you equalled 
the glories of the legions of Rome, who, 
in the same campaign, triumphed on 
the Rhine and on the Euphrates, in 
Illyria and on the Tagus ?” 


Let us now pass to the penultimate 
act of this gorgeous drama. Behold! 
the scene is the court of Fontainbleau. 
Listen to his solemn adieux to the 
faithful remains of his army—to those 
soldiers who could not bring them- 
selves voluntarily to separate from 
their general, and who were weeping 
around him. Antiquity affords no 
scene at once so heart-rending and so 
solemn :— 


** Soldiers! I make you my adieux. 
For twenty years, that we have been 
together, I have been content with you! 
Ihave always found you on the road to 
glory. All the powers of Europe are 
armed against me alone; some of my 
generals have betrayed their duty and 
France. France has deserved other 
destinies. With you and the other braves 
who have remained faithful to me I could 
have maintained a civil war, but France 
would have been unhappy. Be faithful 
to your new king—be obedient to your 
new chiefs—and do not abandon your 
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dear country. Do not lament my fate. 
I shall be happy so long as I know that 
you also are happy. I might have died. 
If Ihave consented to live, it is still to 
your glory. I will write the great deeds 
that you have done. I cannot embrace 
you all, but I embrace your general. 
Come, General Petit, let me press you 
to my heart. Bring me that Eagle, 
and let me embrace it also. Ah! dear 
Eagle, may this kiss which I give you 
be remembered by posterity. Adieu, 
my children. My prayers will always 
accompany you. Preserve my me- 
mory !” 


He departed, and in the island of 
Elba he organized that expedition, 
the mere narrative of which seems al- 
most fabulous. 

He had not yet set foot on the 
shores of France, when already, from 
the deck of that frail skiff ** which 
bore Cesar and his fortunes,” he gave 
to the winds and the waves his cele- 
brated proclamation. He evoked be- 
fore the eyes of his soldiers the —— 
of a hundred fights, and sent his eagles 
before him, as the harbingers of his 
triumphant return :— 


‘* Soldiers! in my exile I heard your 
voice. We have not been conquered, 
but betrayed. We must forget that we 
have been the masters of nations, but 
we must not allow others to mingle them- 
selves in our affairs. Who shall pre- 
tend to be master in our country? Re- 
sume those eagles that you had at Ulm, 
at Austerlitz, at Jena, at Montmirail. 
The veterans of the army of the Sam- 
bre and the Meuse, of the Rhine, of 
Italy, of Egypt, of the west, of the 
grand army, are humiliated. Come, 
place yourselves under the flag of your 
chief. Victory will march at the pas de 
charge. The eagle, with the national 
flag shall fly from steeple to steeple, 
until she lights on the towers of Notre 
Dame!” 


On the morrow of his arrival at the 
Tuilleries, and amidst the astonish- 
ment which followed that night of en- 
thusiasm and intoxication, he called 
his old guard around its flag, and pre- 
sented to it his brave companions of 
the island of Elba:— 


** Soldiers ! behold the officers of the 
battalion who have accompanied me in 
misfortune. They are all my friends— 
they were dear to my heart: wherever 
I saw them, they represented to me the 
different regiments of the army. Among 
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these six hundred veteran companions 
were men of all the regiments. All re- 
minded me of those great days, the me- 
mory of which is so dear to me—for all 
were covered with honourable wounds, 
received in those memorable battles. 
In loving them I loved youall. Soldiers 
of the French army! they bring you 
back those eagles, which will serve you 
as arallying point. In giving them to 
the Guard, Y give them to the whole 
army. Treason and unhappy circum- 
stances have covered them for a time 
with mourning; but, thanks to the 
French people and to you, they reap- 
pear, resplendent with all their former 
glory. Swear that they shall be found 
always wherever the interests of the 
country shall call them. Let the trai- 
tors and those who invade our territory 


never be able to stand before their 
looks.” 


Some days afterwards, at the assem- 
bly in the Champs de Mars, he speaks 
not of the glory of the battles, nor of 
the devotion of the soldiers, but, being 
in the presence of the people and of 
the legislative bodies, he extols the 


grand principle of the national sove- 
reignty :— 


“ Emperor, consul, soldier—I hold all 
from the people. In prosperity, in ad- 
versity, on the battle-field, at the coun- 
cil-board, on the throne, in exile, France 
has ever been the only and constant ob- 
ject of my thoughts and of my actions. 
Like that king of Athens, I sacrificed 
myself for my people, in the hope of 
seeing realised the promise given, to 
preserve for France its national integ- 
rity, its honour, and its repose.” 


On the meeting of the Chambers, 
he addressed them, conj uring them to 
forget their quarrels in the face of the 
imminent danger of the nation :— 


“Let us not imitate the example of 
the lower empire, which, pursued on all 
sides by barbarians, exposed itself to 
the laughter of posterity, by occupying 
itself with paltry dissensions at the mo- 
ment when the battering ram struck on 
the walls of the city. It is in difficult 
times that great nations, like great 


men, develop all the energy of their 
characters,” 


Falling unexpectedly amongst the 
army, he recalled to its recollection 
that it ought not to allow itself to be 
alarmed by the great numbers of its 
enemies; that it had atrocious insults 








to avenge ; that surrounding nations 
were impatient to shake off the yoke, 
and to combat the same enemies :— 


*“‘ These, and ourselves—are we no 
longer the same men. Soldiers! at Jena, 
against these same Prussians, now so 
arrogant, ‘you were one against two, 
and, at Montmirail, you were one 
against three. Let those among you 
who have been prisoners with the Eng- 
lish tell you the tale of their prison- 
ships, and of the frightful evils that 
they have suffered. 

‘* The Saxons, the Belgians, the Ha- 
noverians, the soldiers of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, groan at being 
obliged to lend their arms to princes 
who are hostile to justice and the peo- 
ple’s rights.” 


And when all was finished—when 
the lightning of Waterloo had struck 
him, how touching were his last words 
to his army !|— 


** Soldiers!” said he, ‘I will follow 
your steps, although absent. It was 
the country you served in obeying me; 
and if I have had any share in your 
affections, lowe it to my ardent love 
for France—our common mother, Sol- 
diers! some few efforts more, and the 
coalition will be dissolved. Napoleon 
will be grateful to you for the blows you 
are going to give.” 


From on board the Bellerophon, 
anchored in British waters, he ad- 
dressed the following letter to the 


Prince Regent :— 


“Your Roya, Hicuness,—Over- 
come by the factions which divide my 
country, and by the hostility of the 
great powers of Europe, I have termi- 
nated my political career, and I come, 
like Themistocles of old, to sit down at 


the hearth of the British people. I place 


myself under the protection of their 
laws, which I claim from your Royal 
Highness, as the most powerful, the 


most constant, and the most generous 
of my enemies.” 


At St. Helena, his imagination re- 
traced his past life, reverted to Egypt 
and the East, and the brilliant recol- 
lections of his youth. 


“IT should have done better,” said he, 
striking his forehead, ‘‘not to have 
quitted Egypt. Arabia waited for a 
hero. With the French in reserve, and 


the Arabians and Egyptians as aux- 
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iliaries, I should have rendered myself 
master of India, and should now have 
been emperor of all the East.” 


Dwelling still on this grand idea, 
he used to say— 


** St. Jean d’Acre taken, the French 
army would have flown to Damascus 
and Aleppo, and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, would have been on the Euphrates. 
The Christians of Syria, the Druses, 
the Armenians, would have joined it. 
The population was about to be shaken. 
I should have reached Constantinople 
and India; and I should have changed 
the face of the world.” 


Then, as if liberty, fairer than the 
empire of the world, had shed on him 
a new light, he exclaimed— 


‘** The great and noble truths of the 
French revolution will endure for ever. 
We have covered them with so much 
lustre, associated them with such monu- 
ments and such prodigies—we have 
washed away their first stains with 
waves of glory. They are immortal ; 
issuing from the tribune, cemented by 
the blood of battles, adorned with the 
laurels of victory, saluted with the ac- 
clamations of the people and of nations, 
sanctioned by treaties, they can never 
retrograde. They live in Great Bri- 
tain, they are resplendent in America, 
they are nationalized in France. Behold 


the tripod from which will issue the light 
of the world!” 


Images of war floated continually 
before his imagination during the ma- 
ladies which preceded his death. 


**Go, my friends,” he used to say, 
*‘ and revisit your families ; as for me, 
I shall see again my brave companions 
in the elysium of futurity. Yes ! Kleber, 
Dessaix, Bessitres, Duroc, Ney, Murat, 


Massena, Berthier, all will come to 


meet me, When they see me, they will 
be wild with enthusiasm and glory ; we 
shall talk of our wars with the Scipios, 
the Hannibals, the Czsars, the Frede- 
ricks, unless,” added he, with a snmaile, 
**the people there below should be afraid 
to see so many warriors together.” 


Tn an excess of delirium, which oc- 


curred during his illness, he imagined 
that he was at the head of the army of 
Italy, and that he heard the drums 
beating. He exclaimed, 


** Steingel, Dessaix, Massena, away, 
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away, run—to the charge!—they are 
ours !” 


Pondering on his melancholy situa- 
tion on the rock of St. Helena, he used 
to soliloquise— 


‘** Another Prometheus, I am nailed 
to a rock, where a vulture devours me, 
Yes! I had robbed fire from heaven to 
give it to France; the fire has returned 
to its source, and behold me here! The 
love of glory is like that bridge which 
Satan threw over chaos to pass from 
hell to paradise: glory joins the past to 
the future, from which it is separated 
by an immense abyss. Nothing remains 
for my son save my name.” 


The concluding words of his testa- 
ment were marked by his usual elo- 
quence. 


“I desire,” said he, ‘that my ashes 
may repose on the banks of the Seine, 


in the midst of the people whom I have 
so much loved.” 


But let us now endeavour to dispel 
the illusions created by the sublimity 
of his genius, and to look at Napoleon 
as he will be viewed by the wisdom 
of posterity. 

As a statesman, he had at once too 
much genius and too much ambition 
to lay down the supreme power, and 
to reign under any master whatever, 
be it parliament, people, or king. 

As a warrior, he fell from the throne, 
not for having refused to re-establish 
legitimacy, not for having smothered 
liberty, but as a consequence of con- 
quest. He was not, and he could not 
be, either a Monk or a Washington, 
for the simplest of all reasons, that he 
was a Napoleon. 

He reigned as reign all the powers 
of this world, by the force of his prin- 
ciple ; he perished, as perish all powers 
of this world, by the violence and the 
abuse of his pone. 

Greater than Alexander, Charle- 
magne, Peter, or Frederick, he, like 
them, has imprinted his name on an 
age ; like them, he was a legislator ; 
like them, he established an empire ; 


and his memory, which is universal, 


lives under the tent of the Arab, and 
crosses, with the canoes of the Indian, 
the far waters of Oceania. The peo- 
ple of France, who forget so soon, have 
retained nothing of that revolution, 


which disturbed the world, except his 
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name. The soldiers, in their discourses 
of the bivouac, speak of no other cap- 
tain ; and when they pass through our 


cities, direct their eyes to no other 
image. 

When the people accomplished the 
revolution of July, the flag, all soiled 
with dust, which was unfurled by the 
soldier-artisans—the chiefs of the in- 
surrection—was the flag surmounted 
by the French eagle—it was the flag 
of Austerlitz, of Jena, and of Wa- 


am, and not that of Jemappes or 

leurus; it was the flag that was un- 
furled in the squares of Lisbon, of 
Vienna, of Berlin, at Rome, at Mos- 
cow, and not that which floated over 
the federation of the Champs de Mars. 
It was the flag riddled by the bullets 


of Waterloo; it was the flag which 


the emperorembraced at Fontainbleau, 
when he bade adieu to his old guard; 
it was the flag which had shaded his 
expiring brow at St. Helena—it was, 
in one word—the FLac or NaPoLeon. 

He—this man—had dispelled the 
popular illusion which attached itself 
to the blood of kings—sovereignty, 
majesty, and power. He raised the 
people in their own esteem, by showing 
to them kings, descended from kings, 
at the foot of a king who had sprung 
from the people. He so overwhelmed 
hereditary monarchs, by placing them 
in jurta-position with himself—he so 
oppressed them with his own great- 
ness, that, in taking them one by one, 
all these kings, and all these emperors, 
and bringing them beside himself, that 
they were scarcely perceivable, so 
small and obscure did they become by 


the comparison with this Colossus. 
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But let us listen to what the severe 
voice of history will pronounce against 
him: 

He dethroned the sovereignty of the 
people. The emperor of the French 


republic, he became a despot—he threw 
the weight of his sword into the scales 
of the law—he incarcerated individual 
liberty in his state prisons—he stifled 
the liberty of the press, by the gags of 
the censorship—he violated trial by 
jury—he trampled under his feet the 
tribunals, the legislative bodies, and 
the senate—he depopulated the work- 
shops and the fields—he engrafted on 
the army a new noblesse, which soon 
became more insupportable than the 
ancient one, because it had neither the 
same antiquity nor the same prestige ; 
he levied arbitrary taxes—he desired 
that in the whole empire there should 
be but one voice—his voice ; and but one 
law, his will. The capital, the cities, 
the armies, the fleets, the palaces, the 
museums, the magistrates, the citizens, 
became his capital, his cities, his ar- 
mies, his fleets, his palaces, hismuseums, 
his magistrates, and his subjects, He 
drew the nation out to conflict and to 
battle, where we have nothing left re- 
markable save the insolence of our vic- 
tories, our corpses, and our gold. In 
fine, after having besieged the forts of 
Cadiz—after having in his hands the 


keys of Lisbon, of Madrid, of Vienna, 


of Berlin, of Naples, and of Rome— 
after having made the pavement of 
Moscow tremble under the wheels of 
his artillery, he left France less great 
than he found her—bleeding with her 
wounds, dismantled of her fortresses, 


naked, impoverished, and humiliated. 
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Che Gaels. 


(FROM THE IRISH OF DERMOT O’SULLIVAN.) 


I, 


O! atime... there once was, . . . in the country of King Heber 
When the Irish yet were Men, and would scorn to bear what we bear. 
Farmers wouldn’t sell their stock then for a little rent in hand, 
For the Gaels, the Gaels, 
The Gaels were then alive in the land! 


wuld Il 

one ‘ ° 

ies, They ate their own fat oxen ; they kept at home their poultry ; 

the They had no cleaves for cherries then—the produce of some sole tree. 
ns, The milk was for the family—it was piggined in and canned, 

ar- When the Gaels, the Gaels, 

ms, The Gaels were still alive in the land. 

He 

l to Ill. 


They were not yet down to tea, nor up to snuff, as we are. 
That they sported no silk handkerchiefs, I think, is pretty cle—ar. 
And, as to fans, the women then were—wind-and-tempest fanned, 
While the Gaels, the Gaels, 
While the Gaels were alive in the land. 


IV. 


Our squires were not yet booted, nor, I fancy, pasteboard-hatted. 
_Neck-strangulation wasn’t known, for men went uncravatted ; 
And people scorned a tongue that only geese could understand,* 


When the Gaels, the Gaels, 
When the Gaels were yet lords in the land, 


v. 
The corset and the stays were undreamt of by the slattern, 
And the milliner wasn’t overworked for ‘a gownd on that new pattern.” 
None tripped it then in high-heeled slippers, tied with silken band, 
For the Gaels, the Gaels, 


The Gaels were yet alive in the land, 


vi. 
The girls, I warrant you, were busy cooking, spinning, stitching ; 
The hind had something better than a groat a-day for ditching ; 
Rents were not paid up so punctually—they were seldom in demand 
When the Gaels, the Gaels, 
When the Gaels yet lived in the land! 


* The sibilant peculiarities of the English language are, of course, alluded to 
here. 
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vit. 
O! all ranks were happy then, were gay and gladsome-hearted, 
With hope and health, with wine and wealth, and more long since departed. 
The blind old Bard enjoyed the regard of the Chief and Dame so bland 
When the Gaels, the Gaels, 
When the Gaels were alive in the land! 


VIirr. 


But let me dwel! no more here on virtues often vaunted ; 

The charity, the piety , that Gop’s rich love implanted 

In the souls of High and Low were known from strand to strand 
When the Gaels, the Gaels, 


When the Gaels were alive in the land. 


Ix. 


May that good Gop ere long redeem from her disasters 
Our sick and groaning country, and put down her cruel masters! 
May he banish far the Saxon and his gory slaughter-brand, 
And bring bac k the great Gaels, 
Bring the Gaels back again to our land ! 


Che Brothers anv Sister. 
(FROM THE SERVIAN OF OBRADOVICH. ) 


I. 


Two tall pine-trees flourished on a plain, 

And a rose-tree bloomed atween the twain. 
Were those pine-trees and was this a rose ? 
Rose-tree this was not, nor pine-trees those. 
All were children of one loving mother ; 

nm 

Two were youths ; a damsel was the other. 
Thus the youths were seen, sa and Paul,— 
And their lovely sister’s name was Ilve 
Cordially both brothers loved the alles ; 
And her hundred-windowed house and hall 
With rich gifts and golden gauds were laden ; 
And oh! how she prized them, lovely Ilver ! 
Till, one sunny Easter morning early, 

Paul, a Vaivode then in Anadoli, 

Sent her, cased in figured gold, a pearly- 
Hafted knife of dazzling Turkish silver. 
Iil-starred gift, unmeet for day so holy ! 


Il, 


Now, when Paul’s young wife she came to hear this 
Wrath flamed in her breast well nigh to burn it ; 
‘* Human insult never yet came near this! 
Love! his love! I scorn it and I spurn it! 
But, Revenge! Revenge! ’tis this I want !” 
Straight she hasted to Raddlf’s young wife— 
« Sister,” spake she, with a tempest-brow, 
‘* Knowest thou not some deadly poison-plant ? 
I must have that crafty Ilver’s life !”— 
Horror-stricken was Radilf’s young wife. 
«* God in Heaven!” she said; ‘* What meanest thou ? 
Who knows aught of such accursed things ? 
Murdress in design, if not in deed, 
Hence! Begone, and quit my house with speed— 





The Brothers and Sister. 


Quit my house with speed, or else I vow 

Count Radalf shall quickly lend thee wings. 
Nor shall Paul thy husband’s love and blindness 
Screen thee from the vengeance of his arm— 
Silver Ilver offereth no one harm, 

And full well deserves her brother’s kindness. 


Ill. 


Wrathfully the youthful wife of Paul, 

Jeska, left her sister’s house and hall. 

Straight she hasted to the yellow heath 

Where her husband's favourite steed was grazing, 
Drew her sharp steel khandjar from its sheath, 
Stabbed him till he fell and died ; then, raising 
Loud and piercing outcries, sought her spouse. 

“¢ Woe,” she exclaimed, “to thee and all thy house, 
Hoodwinked brother of an evil sister! 

She but dupes thee! Woe the hour and while 
Thou unweetingly wast led to list her 

Glozing speech and words of honeyed guile! 

Lo! the wretch hath killed thy favorite steed 
While it grazed on yonder yellow mead!” 


IV. 
Wrathfully the brother left his home, 

And sought out his sister—‘ By thy soul,” 

So he spake, ‘‘ say why this wrong hath come 

Thus to pass? Why hast thou killed my steed ?”— 
Answered then the sister, “* May all dole, 

May all woe be mine eternal meed, 

Paul, my brother, if I killed thy steed !”— 

And that loving brother wept, and kissed her, 

For he less believed his wife than sister. 


V. 


Jeska heard what ill success had blasted 

Her black plan of murder: secretly, 
Therefore, to the castle-garden’s walk, 

When the eve was shutting in, she hasted, 
And there strangled Paul’s grey geyer-hawk. 
Then to Paul, all shrieking, hurried she. 
‘*Woe to thee! I bear thee tidings trister, 
Hoodwinked brother of an artful sister ! 

Still she dupes thee! Woe the day and hour 
That first brought thy soul within her power! 
She hath strangled thy grey geyer-hawk— 
Lo! it lieth dead in yonder garden-walk !” 


vi. 


Wrathfully the brother once again 
Sought his sister. ‘‘ Sister, by thy soul,” 

So he spake her, *‘ if thou hast not slain 
My good steed, why wouldst thou kill my hawk ? 
Dupe me now no more with hollow talk, 

But speak truly!” And the sister spake— 

‘* Brother! may my guerdon and my goal 

Be hereafter Hell’s unquenchéd Lake 


If I killed, or know who killed, thy hawk.” 
So that loving brother wept and kissed her, 
For he less believed his wife than sister. 
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vil. 


Thirsting, burning still for Ilver's life, 

Jeska stealthily, in dead of night, 

Sought that maiden’s house, and stole her knife, 
That gift-knife, all pearls and silver bright. 
Home then hied she ere the morn was red, 
And therewith remorselessly she slew 

Her own infant in its cradle-bed, 

Severing bloodily its throat in two. 

Then, with shriekings as of wild despair, 
Rushed she through the house and rent her hair. 
** Luckless,” cried she to her husband Paul, 
While her piercing shrieks filled holm and hall, 
«* Luckless was the daughter of my father 

Thus to wed with one who scorns his wife. 
Wilt thou still believe thy sister rather 

Than give ear tome? Behold the knife 

Thou bestowedst on her! She hath shed 

Thy babe’s life-blood in its cradle-bed !” 


vill. 


Up sprang Paul, his blue veins hot and swelling, 
Forth he hasted to his sister’s dwelling, 

And held up to her, bestained with blood, 

That red knife, while all amazed she stood, 

All amazed, and marvelling at his bearing. 

“‘ Curses on thee, false one, and thy swearing!” 
Thus he spake—‘‘ thou hast no heart nor soul ! 
Thou destroyedst my favorite Cheskian steed 
While he grazed on yonder yellow mead ; 

Thou too strangledst my grey geyer-hawk, 

And then cheatedst me with lying talk, 

When I fain had pleased thee, sought thee, won thee, 
And now, cruel murdress, thou hast shed 

My babe’s life-blood in its cradle-bed— 

May the curse of Heaven rest ever on thee!” 


Ix. 


Loudlier then his sister swore—‘ My brother! 
By thy life and soul, and by my oak 

By the memory of our buried mother, 

I anew nought of this new deed of dole ! 
Hark! thou hearest coming storm and thunder. 
Brother, take and bind me with a chain 

To four horses’ tails upon the plain— 

Let four horses rend my limbs asunder, 

Ne’er must thou mistrust my word again !” 


x. 


Fire was flaming in the brother's brain. 

Forth he dragged his sister to the plain, 
Bound her to four horses, horse with horse, 
And then dashed with all across the plain. 
But where’er his sister’s blood or tears 

Rained upon the earth there sprang up flowers 
Fairer than the growth of summer bowers, . 
And above her dead and mangled corse 

A small church arose in after-years. 





Ney. 


xI. 
Now fell sickness heavily, alas! 
Upon Paul's young wife! Amid her bones 
There upsprouted rank and matted grass, 
And small asps, and beetle-wasps, and drones, 
Nestled in her flesh; and day by day 
In her agony she pined away. 
So, despairing, spake she thus to Paul— 
‘Lead me to the Church upon the plain, 
To my sister's church, for 1 would fain 
Die there, since my bones are rotted all!” 


XII. 


Paul then bore her to the church’s portal ; 

But a voice was heard to ery aloud— 

** Come not hither, sick and sinful mortal! 
Unto thee remains no Christian shroud ! 

Hark! thou hearest coming storm and thunder ! 
Let thy brother bind thee with a chain 

To four horses’ tails upon the plain— 

Let four horses rend thy limbs asunder ; : 
Thou must die a death of torturing pain !” 


XIII. 
So, Paul dragged his young wife to the plain, 
Bound her to four horses by a chain, 
And then dashed with all across the plain ; 
But, wherever Jeska’s blood and tears 
Dropped upon the earth, there sprang up weeds. 
Nettles, thistles, and all poison-seeds ; 
And above her corse, in after-years, 


Rose a stagnant pool of bloody dye, 
Nauseous to the scent, and hateful to the eye. 


os 


Ney. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUFFIN. ) 


I. 
Fancy a blazing fire-grate and red brilliant hearth, 
In a great thousand-chambered pile, 
Before which smoke and talk, half-mournfully the while, 
Some score or thirty of the bravest 
Of that brave class of men whom thou, oh, Earth, 
Chiefly degradest and enslavest ! 


II. 
’Tis in the Luxembourg. They who are there this night 
Serve one who doth not master them ! 
Their thoughts and souls are on One trampled Diadem. 
Power, which inveigles all, inveigles 
Not them! They think upon His vanished might— 
They recollect the Imperial Eagles ! 


11. 
The Pyramids. The Pope. St. Bernard’s. How they o’ercame 
The Italians here, the English there— 
Their victories in Spain. Their triumphs, and despair, 
Amid the frost and flames of Moscow. 
All are gone o’er. Praise is bestowed, and blame, 
Much in the style of Thiers and Roscoe. 


Vou. XXX.—No. 180. 
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Iv. 
‘‘ My friends,” cried one, ‘‘ my great man is the Prince Eugene.* 
His glory leaves all glory dim ! 
I never saw a general prompt to charge like him, 
Ay! even when Hope was down at zero. 
Ma foi! the soldier who has never seen 
Eugene has yet to see a Hero!” 


V. 
‘Not so!” exclaimed another; “ you forget Murat, 
Le beau sabreur. That was the man! 
Though fitter, 1 allow, to execute than plan. 
‘The cypress has too soon o’ershaded 
Hlis royal tomb.”—*‘ Was he not shot, Pierre ?”—« Ah! 
Sacre ! yes—yes!—shot—/fusilladed !” 


VI. 
A thrill ran through the groupe. They glanced uneasily round 
Through the old, sombre, high-roofed room,— 
lor palaces themselves may have their share of gloom ;— 
Rows of tall musquets, primed and loaded, 
Stood piled, by spaces, on the dark stone ground. 
What was it those brave men foreboded ? 


VII. 
Foreboded? Ah! ‘twas no foreboding that they felt. 
They thought upon the coming morn 
With intermingled feelings of grief, wrath, and scorn. 
Their hearts were full of ree ollec ‘tions 
Connected with the fame of one who long had dwelt 
Deep in their warm, though rude affections. 


VIII. 


‘* Eh bien, mes camarades !” at length a veteran said, 
‘* Death is the soldier’s recompense. 
A bullet strikes him down. Amid the blind intense 
Excitement of the bloody contest 
None stop to ask who last was smitten dead— 
Success alone is Glory’s one test. 


IX, 
«Still, the man falls without a stain upon his name, 
But”—‘‘ Say no more, mon bon ami ; 
None will have left behind a purer name than he !”— 
—‘*None!” cried a third. ‘‘ Forgive this weakness !”’ 
He dashed away a tear with natural shame— 
‘A very child was he in meekness!” 


Xe 


—* Ay! and loved children, comrades! You beheld him risk 
His life one day to save a boy. 
You all beheld the mother's gratitude and joy. 
The snows lay deep: ‘twas in December. 
You know, of course, the spot—the Obelisk 
Near Pampeluna ?”—* We remember. 


* Beauharnois, 
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xI. 
«Us, too, he saved in Russia. None of us forget 
That wondrous iceblock-bridge he made. 
He appeared, to nerve our souls, to cheer us and persuade, 
When all our hopes had wellnigh vanished. 
No! to no General, comrades, owe we a deeper debt— 
Searce to the Emp—— the...Man they have banished.” 


XII. 


—‘* And for such guerdon, then, this world-and-soldier-wooed 
Hero, surpassed all other men 
At Lutzen, Bautzen, Innspruck, Manheim, Elchingen ?”— 
—‘* Ay! and at Magdebourg and Tabor !”— 
~‘‘In Transylvania, too, where he renewed 
The grand renown of Bethlem Gabor !” 


XIII. 


Another voice then added, in a sadder tone— 
—** And Waterloo !—O! thankless land! 
sut”...he paused, ...* Ney was everywhere sublime and grand. 
Should we have shot him by the surges 
Of the majestic Loire ?... Then, not alone 
Soldiers, but Kings themselves, are scourges !” 


XIV. 
Friends !—for my friends you are—I overheard your words. 
Your plain, strong, camp-born common sense 
To me was worth even all Dupin’s* rich eloquence. 
In that dark hour I could have taken 
All power from Europe’s crowns to place it in your swords, 
And felt I had bade the world awaken ! 


XV. 
But this were most unwise! And, unto thee, Dupin, 
I, we, France, Europe, owe all praise— 
Praise of perchance less value in our children’s days— 
For Truth hath dawned upon our era, 


And we draw near that Lieut which, as the Old Bards oft sang, 
Will yet shine from Pe-keen to Péra. 


XVI. 
Enough! The day breaks dark. Let the Condemned come forth! 
Condemned ? “ Oh, Human Justice! those 
Whose poems paint thee blind first found thee so in prose ! 
But somewhat, surely, bade thee treble 
Thy bandages that morn, else had the Hero’s worth 
More than sufliced to save the Rebel! 


XVII. 
—‘ His executioners, comrades—are they French ?”—*‘ No !—Swiss! 
French soldiers have not yet become 
Quite parricides. ‘They love their Father ; and though some 
Slaves have pronounced his ‘ Degradation,’ 
They—we—hear but the Echo of the Law in this— 
Not the free Voice of our great Nation !” 


* M. Dupin was the avocat who defended Ney on his trial. 
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XVII, 


But, all anon are silent, for the still air brings 
To the ear the notes of muffled drums. 
Hark, to the measured tramp of infantry! ‘* Who comes?’* 
** France !”— France ?—-No! but a death-black chariot, 
From which descends the great-souled Man whom Kings 
Have branded as a new Iscariot. 


XIX. 


’Tis he! Behold him there—the bravest of the Brave !f 
Prepare your instruments of death, 
Ye hirelings, all unworthy to have drawn your breath 
First in the land of ‘Tell and Werner ! 
Nay !—fear not him, the Man to whom you give a grave. 


He is calm! You have seen a priest look sterner ! 


XX. 


Swiss! you respect him, you too!—yon dark bastion frowns 
Over an ivied heftht of wall. 
Escort your prisoner thither, and there let him fall !— 
—But, hark! his voice !—‘‘ Friends, do your duty !” 
He stands upon the plain. They fire. Enough! He crowns 
By a dreadless death a life of beauty ! 


‘ a ‘ * a“ 


XXI. 
The Luxembourg is dark. Its inmates rest awhile. 
But there is one within its walls 
For whom no rest remains—whom every sound appals. 


Upon the weariest of all pillows 
He presses a Crowned Head. His thoughts are on that Isle 
That rises lone ’mid Afric’s billows ! 


Che Curnip-BWing. 


(FROM THE SWEDISH OF OSTRENE. ) 


I. 

An aged monarch was Helgovérd. 

He had doffed, as a useless weapon, his sword. 
II. 


He had hung his armour up in the hall, 


Where the spider clomb the darkling wall. 


irl. 


The harbour girdled his galleys round, 
And his charger grazed o’er the heathy ground. 


Iv. 
He meted justice with even hand 
i ; _ , 
To prince and peasant throughout the land. 


* ‘Qui vive ?’—the parole. 
+ Such, as my readers may be aware, was Napoleon’s constant adjunct to the 
name of Ney. 





The Turnip-King. 


Vv. 
And Sweden waxed rich in herds and flocks, 
And yellow corn grew high on its rocks. 


VI. 
The husbandman ploughed the waste and wood, 
The trafficker ploughed the dark-blue flood, 


Vil. 

And cities rose up in places lone, 

And Freya drave Thor from his iron throne. 
vill. 


Now the haughty Nobles deemed it strange 
That Sweden should brook so humbling a change. 


IX. 
They rode, some score of them, Jarl and Lord, 
Away to the castle of Helgovérd. 
x. 
They blew at the portal a trumpet-peal, 
And they entered the hall, apparelled in steel. 


xI. 

Then stood Jarl Bolk before King and Court ; 

High floated his helm-plume, and proud was his port. 
XII. 

His faulchion made he to clank and ring 


Against the floor as he spake to the King. 


XII, 
‘« Sir King, we are Swedes! Who is it that dares 
To forge our swords into scythes and shares ? 

XIV. 
« We will plough with the ploughs of Harold of old, 
Who won for the Northmen glory and gold. 


XV. 
** We will mow, like the valorous King Sigorth, 
The lands of the South with the sey the of the North. 


XVI. 
“We, Swedes, we are Men! We put no trust 
In a King who suffers the sword to rust. 
XVII. 
** We are tired of a King who, when he should pant 
For Battle, doth nothing but hammer or plant. 
XVIII. 
«¢ For, the Northman is born to fall or stand 
With buckler on arm and sword in hand. 


xIx. 


‘*So, doff thy robes, and get thee agone, 
We want no Turnip- King on the throne !” 
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XX. 
So spake Jarl Bolk, o’erboiling with ire, 
While he grasped his blade, and his eyes flashed fire, 


XXI, 


Now, as the old Monarch listed the words, 
The veins in his brow swoll thick as cords. 


XXII, 

Up rose he, after a space, to speak, 

While the blood burned high in his furrowed cheek. 
XXIII. 


Up rose he to speak ; and his hollow tones 
Were like broken thunder from far-off zones. 


XXIV. 
‘Mine eye is dim, but perehance mine arm 
Can still work rebels and losels harm ! 

XXV. 


** Tio! Rikkar !—my sword!” ‘The weapon was brought. 
** Now, Bolk, I will have thee trulier taught. 


XXVI. 
** Thy Turnip-King is in a meet mood 
To lower thy liking for battle and blood.” 
XXVIII. 
They fought ; and the King, with one mighty blow, 
Clave open the helin and skull of his foe. 


XXVIII. 
Then Bolk fell dead without speech or sound, 
While his Conqueror turned to the Nobles around. 


XXIX, 
“(One use,” he spake, “of the sword is to bring 
Such death on the traitor who beards his King! 


XXX. 
** Depart !|—be wiser ; and understand 
That I will but the weal of our Fatherland.” 


XXXI, 
So, all departed, Jarl and Lord, 
But great grew the fame of Helgovérd. 


Che Fong of Glavness. 


(FROM THE IRISH OF WILLIAM HEFFERNAN, ) 


I. 

It was on a balmy evening .. . as June was departing fast, 

rT e - . = - - ~ . 

That, alone, and meditating . . . in grief on the times a-past, 


I wandered through the gloomsome shades 
Of bosky Aherlow, 


That wilderness of glens and glades, 





The Dnieper. 


When, suddenly, a thrilling strain of song 
Broke forth upon the air in an incessant flow. 
Sweeter it seemed to me—both voice and word— 
Than harmony of the harp, or carol of the bird, 
For it foretold fair Freedom's triumph, and the doom of Wrong! 


I. 
The celestial hymns and anthems. . . that, far o’er the sounding sea, 
Come to Erin from the temples . . . of bright-bosomed Italy, 
The musie which from hill and rath 
Phe playful Fairy-race 
Pour on the wandering warrior’s path, 
Bewildering him with wonder and delight, 
Or the cuckoo’s full notes from some green sunless place, 
Some sunken thicket in a stilly wood, 
Had less than that rich melody made mine Irish blood 
Bound in its veins for ecstasy, or given my soul new might! 


ill, 


And, while so I stood and listened, . . . behold! thousand swarms of bees, 
All arrayed in gay gold armour, . . . shone red through the dusky trees. 
I feel a boding in my soul, ; 
A truthful boding too, 
That Erin’s days of gloom and dole 


Will soon be but remembered as a dream, 
And the olden glory shew eclipsed by the new! 
Where will the Usurper* then be? Banished far! 
Where his vile hireling henchmen? Slaughtered all in war! 
For, blood shall rill down every hill, and blacken every stream ! 


IVs 
[ am Heffernan of Shronehill; . . , my land mourns in thraldom long, 
And I see but one sad sight here, . . . the Weak trampled by the Strong. 
Yet, if to-morrow underneath 
A burial-stone I lay, 
Clasped in the skeleton arms of Death, 
And if the pilgrim winds again should waft 
Over my noteless grave the song I heard to-day, 
I would spring up, revivified, reborn, 
A Living Soul again, as on my birth-day morn, 
Ay ! even though coflined, over-earthed, tombed-in, and epitaphed! 


Che Duiteper. 


(FROM THE RUSSIAN OF JAROSLATEZ. ) 


I. 
When the tired sun turneth sleeper, 
But ere the moon hath yet awoken, 
I love, oh! how I love, to roam 
By the grand resounding Dnieper, 


Where'er its billows may have broken 
Into the hoarest foam. 


* George I, 
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Il. 


As on Jordan’s banks the leper 
Oft left of old his ghastly ailment, 
So I, on thy tempestuous shore, 
O thou grand resounding Dnieper, 


Feel nightly as though no assailment 
Of woe could wound me more! 


III. 
Up those cliffs which ever steeper 
Through twilight loom I often clamber, 


To see thy black waves rush and roll, 


0 mine own, my alorious Dnieper, 
And feel the sunset’s gold and amber 
Deep-dye my thoughts and soul! 


IV. 
Scale these heights, thou poor weak weeper, 
Thou who, alas! art wont to diet 
Upon thy bitter heart for food, 
And gaze down upon the Dnieper ! 
The sight will change to dreamy quiet 
Thy dark and troubled mood ! 
Vv. 
Come, too, thou who seekest deeper 
Emotions from the scenery round thee ; 
And, though thy wanderings rivalled Cain’s, 
Thou shalt feel, anigh the Dnieper, 
As though some spell-word had unbound thee 
From Time’s ten thousand chains! 


VI. 
Thou hast more than wert thou reaper 
Of all the gems and golden treasure 
Sown and long-buried in the deeps 
Even of this vast eryptful Dnieper. 
Wealth for thy soul beyond all measure 
Its boiling surface keeps ! 
vit. 
Richer joys there be—yet cheaper— 
Than those which slay in palaced city. 
Take all thou wilt, great world, for thine— 
Give me Freedom and the Dnieper, 


And Pride may wreak its wrath or pity 
On other heads than mine! 


Sealousy, 


(FROM THE PERSIAN OF SELIM-IL-ANAGH. ) 


I. 
ALI SHAH. 


My darling tiny little girl, 
['ll give thee jew elled shoes and dresses, 
I'll give thee zones of silk and pearl, 
“And tell me who has combed thy hair, 
I'll give thee kisses and caresses, 
And say, What youth has combed thy hair? 





Jealousy. 


AMINAH. 
O, by my word! O, by my truth! 
O! by the life of Ali Shah! 
Aminah knows no stranger youth. 
By all the times that thou hast kissed her, 
Her hair was combed by Zillahah, 
Her own beloved sister. 


ALI SHAH, 
My own, my whitest girl, I vow 
I'll bring thee sweetmeats sugared newly, 
And tell me, only tell me now, 
Who overdarked thine eyes with hohl? 
My white Aminah, tell me truly, 
Who overdarked thine eyes with kohl ? 


AMINAH. 


O, by my word! O, by my soul! 
O, by the soul of Ali Shah! 
Myself o’erdarked mine eyes with kohl! 
"Twas given me by my own dear mother, 
My whitest mother Fatimah ; 
T had it from none other! 


ALI SHAH. 
My playful girl, I'll give thee rings, 
And gold, and gems beyond comparing. 
I'll give thee thousand costly things, 
And say who bit those lips of thine, 
Come, tell what Kuzzilbash so daring 
Hath bitten those red lips of thine! 


AMINAH, 


O, by my love! O, by my life! 
’T was by a bright red rose this morn 
Given me by Zayde, my brother’s wife, 
These guiltless lips of mine were bitten. 
For, Brightest rose hath sharpest thorn: 
This, as thou knowest, is written. 


ALI SHAH, 


Thou crafty girl, I know thine art— 
Dread thou my wrath—I give thee warning! 
But, if thou wouldst regain my heart, 
Speak! Tell me who has torn thy shawl! 
Say what young Galionjee this morning 
Tore thus in twain thy scarlet shawl! 


(Aminah remains silent.) 


O! faithless, truthless, worthless jade, 
I have tracked thee, then, through all thy lying. 
Away! No jewels, no brocade, 
No sweetmeats shalt thou have of me! 
(She begins sighing and weeping. 
Away, false girl! Thy tears and sighing, 
Seem worse than even thy lies, to me ! 
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Che Day and the Night. 
(FROM THE TURKISH OF ABOU-ABDOOL WAHEED." ) 


I. 


Glory to Allah, the Father of Justice and Light! 

Victory willeth he ever to Truth and the Right, 

Even though myriads and millions of years in their flight 
Chronicle nought but the frauds of the Day and the Night. 


Il. 


Prosperous robbers they both are, the Day and the Night ; 
Jugglers and plunderers are they, the Day and the Night. 
All that is fair disappears and departs from the sight, 
Lured by the traitor-embraces of Day and of Night. 


Ill. 


Look to Iskander, and think upon Tamerlane’s might ! 

Mark Bayazeedf—though he clomb an o’er-perilous height,— 
Ponder the fate of Murad,—whose renown is not slight, — 
All were the victims, the martyrs, of Day and of Night. 


Iv. 
Sinner, then, pause! They are tyrants, the Day and the Night. 
Merciless tyrants and stark are the Day and the Night. 
Horror and Hell, and all features and forms of Affright, 
Will they yet startle thy soul with, the Day and the Night! 


v. 
Thou that in purple and scarlet and gold art bedight, 
Wilt thou walk haughtily ? Wilt thou disparage and slight 
Aught that is flesh of thy flesh? The poor half-coated wight 
Yet may stand higher than thou o’er the Day and the Night. 


VI. 
Woe unto him who, despising the Day and the Night, 
Scorneth to share in the booty of Day and of Night ! 
All that he planneth and doth shall be smitten with blight 
By the tremendous Avengers, the Day and the Night! 


Vil. 
Friend! If thou seek to o’ermaster Hell’s angels in fight, 
If thou be willing to rise from thy present low plight, 
If thou aspire to the realm of the Beauteous and Bright, 
Join heart and soul in the schemes of the Day and the Night! 


Vill. 


Then shall His blessing who made both the Day and the Night 
Follow thee all the glad hours of the Day and the Night— 
Then shall thy life be a banquet of holy delight, 

And thine eternity give thee a Day without Night ! 


* He flourished in Stamboul, in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
t Bajazet II. 
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LORD CLARE. 


Dogs the age produce the man, or does 
the man fashion the age? Are the 
qualities observable in the great cha- 
racters who have figured in public life, 
the result of the circumstances in 
which they were placed; or have they 
themselves, by force of intellect, con- 
trolled, or modified, or directed those 
circumstances, so as to accomplish the 
ends at which they aimed? We believe 
it may be truly stated, that instances 
not a few are to be found, in which 
affirmative answers may be given to 
both these questions. The age some- 
times develops, and affords peculiar 
facilities for the exercise of the moral 
or mental powers of remarkable men ; 
and thus invites to, or aids in, the 
achievement of important objects, 
which, whether for evil or for good, 
may be felt in their effects by a distant 
posterity. On the other hand, it is 
undeniably true, that the vigour and 
the ability of one commanding and 
energetic mind will sometimes compel 
an acknowledgment of its ascendancy 
above “the chances and changes” of 
the age in which it lives, and be able 
to say, to the billows of faction, or 
_ the tide of innovation, which menaced 
the subversion of social order, ** Thus 


far shalt thou come, and no farther ; 
and there shall thy proud waves be 
stayed,” 

In resuming our notices of Illustrious 
Irishmen, it is in this latter class we 
would number John Fitzgibbon, the 
first Earl of Clare. He lived in event- 
ful times, and acted a great part in the 
history of his country. If his power 
be estimated by the hatred with which 
he inspired the movement party in 1798, 
he will be found to have been by far the 
most formidable of the antagonists 
whom they encountered ; but we will 
still want an adequate measure of his ex- 
traordinary energy and determination, 
unless we consider how he moulded 
the feeble and irresolute individuals 
composing the Irish Government to 
his own will, and impressed upon the 
British Cabinet the views which it was 
indispensable, at that most critical 
period, they should entertain, if British 
authority was to be maintained in Ire- 
land. 

He was born in the year 1749. His 
father had qualified himself, by hard 
study and laborious practice, to take 
a high stand at the Irish Bar ; and the 
curious document which we subjoin 
below,* while it proves the closeness 


* The following note, in the handwriting of Sir James Burrow, was written in 
the blank page prefixed to his Copy of Fitzgibbon’s Reports, which is now in the 
possession of Mr. Graham.” 

‘¢ This book was published the very next Term after it ends, viz., in Michaelmas 
Term, 5 Geo. IL, and was then produced in Court, when it was treated with the 
utmost contempt both by the Bench and Bar. ‘The author of it was an Irish stu- 
dent, who was called to the Bar in either Trinity or Michaelmas Term, 5 Geo. IL, 
and the current report was, that the scheme of publishing this book was to satisfy 
Walthoe, the bookseller, either for chamber-rent, or money advanced towards the 
charges of the author's call to the Bar. 

** Lord Raymond spoke of it at the sittings a few days after with a good deal of 
resentment, and threatened that he would take care to see Walthoe punished for 
the publication of it. But nothing came of it. Mr. Fitzgibbon went to Ireland 
immediately on being called, I think Lord Raymond called this performance a 
libel upon the Bar and the Bench, and said, that it had made the judges, and par- 
ticularly himself, to talk nonsense by wholesale. 

** But I have examined all the King’s Bench Cases in it very carefully, and have 
compared them with my own noles, and find him to have made the judges talk almost 
verbatim what I took down myself from their own mouths, There are, indeed, errors 
in it, but* upon the whole, the cases seem to be clearly stated, the arguments of 

* See in folio a case extremely well and clearly reported, though argued by two gentlemen who are more 


remarkable for the knowledge they are masters of, than for a facility of conveying it to their auditors, as no 
one can have omitted to observe, who has ever attempted to take notes of their arguments, 
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and the industry with which he ob- 
served the proceedings in Westminster 
Hall, during the period of his novici- 
ate, also intimates, in a manner not to 
be misunderstood, the contemptuous 
estimate of Irish legal abilities enter- 
tained by one of the learned judges, 
who commented upon his “ Reports,” 
as well as the honest vindication of them 
by another, whose judgment is much 
more entitled to respect, and by whose 
testimony their accuracy is placed be- 
yond all question. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon, the elder, was born 
of Roman Catholic parents, and, of 
course, during his earlier years, brought 
up in the communion of the church of 
Rome. But his clear and strong un- 
derstanding soon led him to see the 
errors of Popery; and in becoming a 
member of the Established Church, 
although his interest, undoubtedly, lay 
in that direction, we have no reason 
whatever to doubt the sincerity of his 
convictions. He lived at a time when 
much of intrigue pervaded the higher 
members of the Romish ecclesiastical 
body, and he was, we believe, cogni- 
sant of maxims and practices which 
might well have made him doubt the 
compatibility of a full profession of the 
Romish creed with a wholesome alle- 
giance; nor is it at all unlikely that 
the impressions which his son must 
have early received from him of the 
Papal system, may have laid the foun- 
dations for those strong convictions 
which he afterwards built upon them, 
and which led him to take a leading 
part against every measure by which 
Popery would obtain any vantage- 
ground against the institutions of this 
Protestant empire. 

Young Fitzgibbon entered our Uni- 
versity as a fellow-commoner in 1763, 
being then 14 years old. He and Henry 
Grattan, both the sons of eminent law- 
yers, were in the same class, and compe- 
titors for academic honours. During the 
first two years of the course, the latter 
took the lead, being better versed in the 


lighter literature with which they were 
conversant ; but in the two last years, 
when the severer sciences predomi- 
nated, Fitzgibbon had the advantage, 
being as much superior to his brilliant 
antagonist in all that tried the intellect, 
as that antagonist was to him in what in- 
terested the feelings, or captivated the 
imagination. In the year 1765, at the 
Hilary examination, Dr. Law being 
his examiner, he obtained an optime, 
the very rarest honour in our academic 
course ; and his father, who had real- 
ized an ample fortune, might well feel 
proud of a son who was alike remark- 
able for his industry and abilities, and 
who was about to enter upon the legal 
profession with advantages so much 
superior to those which he himself had 
possessed, and by the aid of which his 
fondest wishes concerning him were 
likely to be speedily realized. 

How often has it been remarked, 
that the relations, whether of amity 
or of hostility, which young men bear 
to each other in college, are those by 
which they are known to the world in 
after life! The rivalry, as academi- 
cians, by which Grattan and Fitzgib- 
bon were thus early distinguished, was 
but the undeveloped exponent of that 
political antagonism by which they 
were pitted against each other, when 
the senate became the arena of their 
conflict. The one, ardent, restless, 
imaginative, agitating by his eloquence 
the unstable multitude, and stimulating 
the adventurous spirits of his day to 
*‘ untried changes,” and perilous inno- 
vations. The other, cool, sagacious, 
and determined; possessed of an in- 
stinctive sagacity which could see, in 
their embryo, the evils of a sudden 
and violent departure from the practice 
of constitutional rule, and bringing all 
the resources of his intellect to bear 
against the weakness of the visionary, 
the wickedness of the incendiary, and 
the madness of the people. In both 
cases it may be truly said, in the words 
of the most illustrious of living bards, 


different counsel at different times clearly, forcibly, and yet briefly represented, 


and the sense of the Court truly delivered. 


In short, there does not appear to one 


any want of accuracy, perspicuity, or judgment. However, after all, nothing 
certainly can excuse such a hasty unlicensed publication of the performances of a 
private note-taker, without authority or revisal.” 

I copied the above from a note in a copy of these Reports, the property of Mr. 
Sharkey, who informed me the blotted-out number of the folio is a fac-simile of the 


same in Mr. Graham’s copy.—G.J. B. 
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“The boy was father of the man.” 
Nor can we fail to observe, that the 
early academic success of young Fitz- 
gibbon was but the precursor of that 
more extended triumph which he after- 
wards obtained, when all the elements 
of misrule seemed to have been let 
loose, as the unflinching champion of 
law and order. 

Placed in easy and even afiluent cir- 
cumstances, from very early manhood, 
the temptations were great to a life of 
ease and pjeasure. Ireland then abound- 
ed in joyous spirits, whose maxim it 
was to enjoy to the utmost the passing 
day, “quam minime creduli postero.” 
Nor was there wanting a refined and 
intellectual dissipation, which had its 
seducing attractions for those whom a 
coarse sensuality would have revolted. 
But Mr. Fitzgibbon did not hesitate 
one moment to embrace a life of toil ; 
and he devoted himself from the first 
to the severer departments of his pro- 
fession with as untiring an assiduity as 
if he were entirely dependent upon it 
for his subsistence. 

The Bar, in his day, was not the 
profession which it has since become, 
and was more remarkable for a flaring 
eloquence and a volatile wit, than for 
legal erudition or logical preciseness. 
Eminent examples there had been, and 
there were, of powers which in any 
age would have vindicated for them- 
selves a high ascendancy. Malone and 
Hutchinson were both extraordinary 
men. The one might be called great ; 
‘the other, very expert and able; and 
both showed how rank and fortune 
might be attained by a dextrous use 
of their several abilities in the practice 
of their profession, or the service of 
the crown. Barry Yelverton, the first 
Lord Avonmore, was another brilliant 
instance of Irish genius, crowned with 
deserved success. He was, indeed, 

‘*A gem of purest ray serene,” 


and exhibited a rich and rare combina- 


Lord Clare. 
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tion of powers and qualities which, in 
any civilized country, must have entitled 
him to a high place amongst its wor- 
thies. He united, in an eminent de- 
gree, legal, with classical and scientific 
Jore; and, while he contributed, both 
by precept and example, to give to 
sound maxims of jurisprudence their 
proper ascendancy in our courts, re- 
tained, to the latest period of his life, 
his relish for all that was refined and 
elevating in ancient or modern litera- 
ture, and found a solace for the cares 
and the infirmities of age in converse 
with the sages, and the heroes, and the 
patriots of antiquity, amongst whom, 
even more than amongst his own bril- 
liant and distinguished contemporaries, 
he might be said to have “lived, and 
moved, and had his being.” He was 
regarded as an oracle of constitutional 
law, even as Mr. Fitzgibbon, the father, 
was reputed a high authority in the 
more strictly technical business of his 
profession, and in all those cases in 
which the rights of property were to 
be decided. 

Amongst the inferior members of 
the Bar, there were humorists, whose 
powers of eloquence or repartee were 
their principal professional recommen- 
dations ; and who supplied the absence 
of higher attainments by a species of 
mother-wit, which never failed them, 
and by which they seldom failed to ac- 
complish their objects. Some of these 
were men of arare facetiousness. How 
often has Ned Lysaught, the Yorick 
of his profession, * set the table in a 
roar!”* and Harry Grady, who has 
only lately departed from amongst us, 
having survived, by nearly two gene- 
rations, his early cotemporaries, is still 
remembered for the rollicking drollery 
with which he could bully a judge, or 
bamboozle a jury, when strictly legal 
resources were not available to aid 
him in the case which he had in hand. 
Often has a jeu d’esprit decided the 





* Mr. Lysaught practised upon the Munster circuit. 


Ata bar dinner, in the 


town of Tralee, Con. Lyne, of convivial memory (will no one furnish us with a 
graphic sketch of that jovial boon companion?) was delighting his hearers with a 


song. 


cupied by the lawyers, where the grand jury were dining. 


In the midst of his melody, a riot sprung up in the room under that oc- 


Loud was the noise, 


and great was the confusion; and the barristers started up from their table, and 
rushed to the windows to see and enjoy the fun, as the Kerry gentlemen tumbled out 
into the street with broken heads and bloody noses, dealing each other such blows 


as would have demolished any heads but theirs. 


By-and-bye, when all was over, 


the barristers resumed their seats; and Ned Lysaught, taking up the tune and 
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cause which legal maxims were vainly 
employed to elucidate; and a stroke 
of wit or a strain of humour, when 
happily adapted to the temper of the 
judge or the weakness or prejudices 
of the jury, have not unfrequently put 
to flight an array of authorities, which, 
in the more staid and sober English 
courts of law, would have been regard- 
ed as quite decisive. Nor will the re- 
ports of this period be fully collected 
or understood, until we have incorpo- 
rated with them the reports of the 
pistol, to the arbitrement of which 
many difficult cases were referred. The 
law was, in Ireland, at that period, 
eminently a profession militant. The 
lawyer was always ready to fight as 
well as to speak for his client. The 
Roman maxim was directly reversed. 
It was no longer “ Cedant arma toge,” 
but ** Cedat toga armis.” The blood and 
the breeding of an eccentric and dis- 
solute gentry blended largely with the 
professional habits of a race who were 
quite as much distinguished by their 
love of pleasure as by their addiction 
to business; and never so happy as 
when they could combine their prac- 
tice in the courts with the indulgence 
of their peculiar humours. 
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Nor may we forget that a parlia- 
ment was at that time sitting in Col- 
lege-green, and that success at the bar 
was generally a passport to senatorial 
distinction. The bar might, in truth, 
be considered the feeder of the senate, 
and through it was infused into the 
legislative assembly much of the vigour 
and much of the ability by which it 
was enabled to assert its constitutional 
privilege as the representative of the 
people. Whatever the preponderance 
in numbers of the merely unprofes- 
sional members, the intellect, the spi- 
rit, the energy, and the activity which 
belonged to those whose forensic 
habits had trained them to the wordy 
strife, were sure to give them an ad- 
vantage in the discussions which arose, 
over any amount of unpractised abi- 
lity with which they might have to 
contend. The lawyers might, indeed, 
be said to have constituted the stand- 
ing army in the House of Commons ; 
and whether bribed by the minister, 
or arrayed on the part of the people, 
to have had the same advantages over 
the untrained members, as discipline 
gives to a soldiery over a mere rabble. 
Nor was it long before the influence 
thus acquired was felt, in the condition 





measure of the song which his friend had been singing when they were disturbed, 


improvised the following lines :— 


“ Tiere we sit like merry lads, 
Laughing at all silly asses; 
While below, the Kerry lads 
Are breaking their heads and their glasses, 


* What care we for uproar and riot ? 
What matter who's right or who's wrong, 
While we sip our claret in quiet? 
Mr. Lyne, will you finish your song ?” 


Poor Lysaught ! 


frolic. 


He was the very soul of humour, and the very Pack of fun and 
But he was also a finished gentleman of the old school—of the nicest ho- 
nour, and the most generous and manly sensibilities. 
this paper saw him was about the year 1810, in the town of Clonmel. 


The last time the writer of 
He was 


retained as counsel for Miss Lee Sug, a child of twelve years old, a theatrical phe- 
nomenon, upon whose person a brutal assault had been committed by a country gentle- 
man, who was then about to be tried for the offence. Lysaught, who had been 
wasted to a skeleton by illness, and who was wrapped in flannels from head to foot, 
became fired with all his old animation as he proceeded to detail the circumstances 
of the case. He called upon the court to vindicate their country and their common 
humanity from the disgrace which this ‘ violation of the cradle” was calculated to 
bring upon them; and the flashing eye, and the thrilling tones, and the energy of 
action with which he gave utterance to his sentiments of abhorrence of the guilty 
wretch whose offence against nature he was denouncing, was altogether as fine an 
exhibition as could be imagined, and truly astonishing in the case of one who at 
that moment was much fitter for a sick room than for a court of law, and whose 
feeble frame quivered through every fibre under the powerful excitement which his 
indignation caused. We forget how the case terminated; but soon after, poor 
Lysaught was no more ! : 
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of the country, and the pulicy of the 
empire. 

It was shortly after the struggle 
between the Irish Commons and 
the Crown, which had originated in 
the right of disposing of an unappro- 
priated revenue, that Mr. Fitzgibbon 
was called to the bar. The condition 
of legislative subordination in which 
this country was held by England, ne- 
cessarily lowered the character of a 
profession, which, as long as British 
domination subsisted, could be but of 
secondary importance in the interpre- 
tation of our laws. And no one, what- 
ever may be his abstract opinion, can 
be surprised, that when men of the 
lofty intellect and imaginative temper- 
ament of Flood, and Grattan, and 
Hussey Burgh, appeared upon the 
theatre of affairs, the spirit of na- 
tionality must, sooner or later, have 
acquired an influence which could not 
be resisted. 

In 1778, he was retained as counsel 
against the return of Richard Hely 
Hutchinson, afterwards Earl of Do- 
noughmore, as member for our Uni- 
versity, and succeeded in defeating the 
claims of that gentleman, so much to 
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the satisfaction of the constituency, 
that he himself afterwards became 
their member, and retained his high 
position until he was elevated to the 
peerage. 

In the House of Commons, he iden- 
tified himself with the national party. 
The degraded position of the Irish le- 
gislature he deeply felt; nor did he 
hesitate to go the whole length of the 
most ardent of the popular leaders in 
contending for the legislative indepen- 
dence of Ireland. Although compa- 
ratively inexperienced, his known abi- 
lities had given ‘him a sort of brevet 
rank amongst the public men of his 
day. His mind was eminently legal. 
His power of continuous and vigorous 
application was immense. His judg- 
ment was clear and rapid; and he thus 
readily over-mastered any professional 
difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend, and felt himself at ease in the 
discharge of his most laborious duties 
as an advocate, even when opposed to 
those of much higher professional 
standing, and whose wit or whose elo- 
quence might have rendered them 
much more distinguished." 

That a youthful aspirant for public 


* The following extract from Lord Clare’s fee book, which was kept in his own 


handwriting, will be interesting to our legal readers. 


quarto, in double columns. 
page :— 


It fills 146 pages small 


We extract the following statement from the first 


‘IT was admitted to the bar on the 19th of June, being the first day of Trinity 


term, 1772. 


** December 22nd, 1783, I was sworn attorney-general. 


at the bar, £8,973 6s. 3d. 
1772. . 

tie. 6 

1774 . 

1775 . 

1776 . 

1777 . 

1778 . 

1779 . 

1780 . 

1781 

1782 

1784 

1785 . 

1786 . 

1787 . 

ee ee 
1798, Hilary and Easter 


£343 7 0 
414 3 


619 17 
1,066 19 
1,633 16 0 
1,126 17 9! 


5 
585 17 8 
1 
2 


7 


672 
892 
759 
859 


—_ 


Oncor O O~ 


ted ed ae 
Co 


oc s 


£45,912 9 8 


To that day I received 


1« This term “(Hilary, 1778) I was 
prevented from attending the courts 
after the second week, by my attend- 
ance on the College petition. 

*«*N.B. This year I was prevented 
appearing in the courts during the whole 
ot the Easter Term. 

3 N.B. This year (1783) I did not 
attend the courts after the first week 
in Easter Term, nor during the whole 
of Trinity term. To this I add the sum 
which I received March, 1783, and begin 
a new account from the time I was ap- 
pointed attorney-general. 
Easter, 1783 
Hilary, 1783 
Michaelmas, 1782 


£55 14 9 
344 18 8 
231 6 


Eleventh year . £632 
Michaelmas, 1783 . . . 227 


£859 5 5 


* From 19th June, 1772, to June, 1789, E received at the bar, £45,912 9s. 8d. 
Of this, £36,939 3s. 11d. was received by me in the last five years and a-half. 
** 1788.—N.B. In this year the Court of Chancery was shut from the first day of 
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distinction, such as Mr. Fitzgibbon 
was, should not have paused to consi- 
der how far the liberties which he fain 
would vindicate for his country were 
compatible with British rule, cannot 
cause any astonishment to those who 
know how the aged and the expe- 
rienced were at that period acted upon 
by the powerful influences then at 
work for the creation of a national 
spirit in Ireland. He saw the form of 
a government, without the power—an 
ostensible ministry, a puppet adminis. 
tration; a parliament to all outward 
seeming, without any of the functions 
of a legislature ; and he but aimed at 
giving a substantive reality to what 
had only mocked the lovers of liberty, 
as a hollow semblance of the British 
constitution. 

But the political Frankensteins of 
that day knew little of the spirit they 
were about to evoke. They knew not 
the temper of the multitude who were 
about to be suddenly invested with 
new and untried powers, nor the num- 
ber of able and unscrupulous men who 
meant “licence,” when they shouted 
for “liberty.” We now know, from 
authentic history, that the more active 
of the movement party regarded all 
that had been done but as an instal- 
ment of what was yet to come; and 
contemplated every advance which was 
made in constitutional dignity, but as 
the prelude to national independence. 

The struggle in America which had 
but just terminated, excited, in the 
minds of the generous and the unre- 
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flecting, a disposition to make light of 
the authority of the British crown. 
And the new republic, which had ari- 
sen like a pheenix out of the ashes of 
what was called colonial servitude, 
was regarded, by the myriads who 
acclaimed its rising, far less as a 
warning than an example. A _ people 
who had been accustomed to deliberate 
with arms in their hands, and who 
had already extorted terms from the 
British minister, at the extent of which 
they were themselves astonished, 
could not easily believe that any limit 
would be set to the concessions which 
they might command, if they were 
but unanimous and determined in their 
resolution to attain them. Those who 
but a short ‘time before had Jain con- 
tentedly under the substance of servi- 
tude, having the forms of freedom, 
now that they had attained the full 
measure of constitutional liberty, 
could not bear even the semblance of 
restraints which reminded them of 
their former degradation. Restric- 
tions which had never been felt before 
but as the necessary conditions of 
connexion, under the same crown, 
with another and more powerful king- 
dom, were now regarded as fetters no 
longer endurable, and from which it 
required only a strong effort of the na- 
tional will to set them free. And 
even a large and liberal participation 
in the commercial and colonial advan- 
tages of Great Britain, when proffered 
to a country without a marine, with 
a generosity which should have dis- 


Michaelmas term till the 14th or 15th of December; and for the very few days on 
which the Chancellor or the Commissioners sat, little or no business was done. In 
this year but one long cause was heard in the Court of Chancery, which was heard 
by Lord Chief Justice Carleton; and not one long cause was heard in the Ex- 
chequer, in Michaelmas term ; and one decree to my account, and only one long 
cause in Trinity term.” 

Lord Clare made in his first term (1772), £94 14. 9d. ; and in Michaelmas term, 


same year, £96 10s. 7d. The first fee he received was “ Farrell v. Crosbie,” 
£5 13s. 9d. The last fee he received was “ Redmond v. Carr,” £39 5s, 3d., in 
Trinity term, 1789. 

In the year 1788, Lord Clare received 1,367 fees ; and more than half the number 
were under three guineas. The amount seems small, considering that he was at- 
torney-general, and at the top of his profession, as compared with the fees now 
paid to counsel. 

The fees received are entered in each term, at the close of which, the total sum 
received is stated thus :— 

Michaelmas, 1786 . £1,413 8 1 
Trinity, 1786 ),637 17 2 
Easter, 1786 1,390 18 6 
Hilary, 1786 2,260 15 6 


1786 . £6,702 19 3 
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armed all suspicion, was, because ac- 
companied by certain conditions and 
limitations which were indispensable 
for securing a unity of action in the 
governing power, resented as a covert 
and insidious attack upon our newly- 
acquired and dearly-prized legislative 
and constitutional freedom. 

Such was the temper of men’s 
minds, such the views which were 
afloat in their imaginations, when Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, who had assisted in the 
triumphs of the popular party, by 
whom the settlement of 1782 had 
been achieved, was, upon the pro- 
motion of Yelverton to the Bench as 
chief baron, raised to the important 
office of attorney-general for Ire- 
land. He took the oaths of office on 
the 22nd of December, 1783. 

Whatever might be the views or 
motives of others, he contemplated 
the settlement which had been made 
as a final adjustment. He saw clearly 
that the Irish parliament had attained 
as much of independent power, and of 
freedom of action, as were compatible 
with public safety, and that any fur- 
ther enlargement of popular privileges 
would peril the security of British 
connexion. He could not but per- 
ceive that such ideas of finality were 
not entertained by the popular leaders ; 
and that the firm hand of a strong go- 
vernment would be required to re- 
strain them in their courses, if the 
peace of the country was to he pre- 
served. Nor was it long before events 
fully justified his anticipations, and all 
his determination and ability were re- 
quired to avert impending dangers. 

The year following his appointment, 
1784, was one of great excitement ; 
and to meet the emergencies which 
were daily occurring, required no 
small degree, both of courage and 
ability, on the part of the first law 
officer of the crown. The country 
was called upon by the agitators to 


elect representatives, who were to sit 
in Dublin, for the purpose of over- 


awing the parliament. And Mr. 
Hardy observes, in his “ Life of Lord 
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Charlemont,” that ‘ whatever objec- 
tions might be made to the manner in 
which Mr. Fitzgibbon, then attor- 
ney-general, prosecuted the sheriff 
of the county of Dublin, a worthy 
man, but who was so ill-advised as to 
comply with this insane writ of sedi- 
tion, no good member of a well-regu- 
lated community can deny his suffrage 
to the spirit, and even the wisdom, 
with which the attorney acted on that 
occasion.” The following is the inci- 
dent alluded to. We extract it from 
the * Life of Lord Clare,” by the Rev. 
James Wills, author of the “ Lives of 
Illustrious Irishmen,” which was re- 
viewed in our last number, and who 
thus gives it, as he found it recorded 
in many of the publications of the 
day :— 


“ At a time when a popular ferment, 
produced by various causes, strongly 
prevailed in the metropolis of Ireland, a 
general meeting of the inhabitants was, 
at the requisition of several persons, 
called by the sheriffs. His lordship, 
then attorney-general, and one of the 
most unpopular men in the kingdom, 
came to the meeting, accompanied by 
only one or two friends, and forced his 
way through the mob, who had latterly 
been in the habit of offering personal 
insults to those whom they suspected 
of being adverse to their measures ; and 
getting upon the hustings, interrupted 
a popular orator in the midst of his ha- 
rangue. He then told the sheriffs that 
they had acted illegally in convening 
the meeting, commanded them to leave 
the chair, and threatened them with an 
information, ex officio, if they presumed 
to continue it. He then left the asto- 
nished and staring assembly amidst the 
hisses of the mob, and the sheriffs in- 


stantly dissolved the meeting.” 


This was a bold stroke, and could 
only be hazarded by a man who re- 
solved to stake his life upon the issue. 
It of course procured for him un- 
bounded execrations on the part of the 
factious ; but he had the satisfaction 


of feeling, that by his timely and vigo~ 


rous interference most serious calami- 
ties were prevented.* 


* The following letter from the Duke of Rutland, then Lord Lieutenant, will 
show the high sense which his Grace entertained of Mr. Fitzgibbon’s services, and 
also the approbation of them which was felt in a higher quarter :— 


“Pheonix Park, October 1, 1784, 


‘Dear Srr—I wished to have seen you before you had quitted ‘Dublin, to have 
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Indeed, between such a man as Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, and the men to whom he 
was now opposed, no cordial sympathy 
could ever have obtained. A clear, 
sagacious reasoner, well versed in 
constitutional law, and firmly resolved 
to maintain the authority of the Bri- 
tish crown, had little in common with 
the visionaries and enthusiasts who 
were at that time agitating the popu- 
lar passions, and by whose specious 
theorising so many of the ardent and 
unreflecting were deluded. ste who 
had been made to feel, by the force of 
events, that too much had been already 
granted, was but ill assorted with those 
who were clamorous for the concession 
of the very little that had been retained. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that 
even thus early a decided antagonism 
sprung up between them; they re- 
garding him as their most formidable 
adversary, while he regarded them as 
little better than covert and insidious 
traitors. 

While his assailants were prodigal 
of invective, conveyed in every form 
which could wound, or lacerate, or 
cover the object of it with obloquy, 
his recriminations, or admonitions, 
were not conveyed in gentle terms, 
nor expressed with the grace or the 
courtesy by which they might be most 
effectually recommended. A manner, 
tart, abrupt, contemptuous ; and lan- 
guage of severe invective, or lofty, 
withering scorn, were ill-calculated to 
secure the good will of his hearers, or 
reclaim the wanderers from the paths 
of constitutional order from the errors 
of their ways. In dealing with his 
opponents, he treated them more as 
culprits than as adversaries ; and his 
reasonings were often so mingled with 
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splenetic effusions of temper, that their 
acrimony provoked, even more than 
their cogency convinced, those who 


might have otherwise had their minds 
opened by them to the designs or ma- 
chinations of the disturbers. But, 
whatever were his defects, or imper- 
fections, in these particulars, he was 
the very impersonation of vigorous 
rule ; and as he perceived clearly that 
a crisis was approaching in which go- 
vernment must either succumb to, or 
boldly grapple with, the democratic 
leaders, all his influence was used to 
impress upon the authorities their 
bounden duty, and he resolved at once 
to take his stand upon a principle of 
resistance to popular aggression, which 
could alone, in his judgment, guaran- 
tee the integrity of the empire. 

There are times when concession is 
madness, as there are, no doubt, when 
it is true wisdom ; and to read aright 
“the signs of the times,” so as to 
know when to resist, and when to give 
way, to popular clamour, is one of the 
most valuable characteristics of the 
true statesman. When clamour arises 
from felt grievances, the policy of 
redress may be safely adopted. When 
it is fomented by faction, or fostered 
by restless desires for organic change, 
not required by the actual condition 
of the people, and merely symptoma- 
tic of the all-devouring nature of 
popular ambition, it should be reso- 
lutely resisted. In the one case, it is 
a natural expression of pain, or un- 
easiness, and indicates a pressure which 
should be removed. In the other, it 
is a wanton and extravagant manifes- 
tation of violence, which cannot be 
indulged without leading to the over- 
throw of all legitimate authority. And 








returned you my most particular thanks, for the manly and spirited part you have 
taken in the support of my government, and in the assertion of the Constitution of 


your country. 


**T should not, however, on that account alone, have troubled you with it farther, 
had I not received in addition the King’s commands to express to you his entire ap- 


ae of every part of your conduct. 


No words of mine can add weight to so 


onourable an encomium; but I assure you that I feel a singular satisfaction in 


being the instrument of conveying it to you. 


I must desire you at the same time 


to consider this letter not merely as a matter of compliment and form, but as dic- 
tated by the feelings of one who is most sensibly impressed with the importance of 
your services, and the effects of your exertions, to enable him to persevere in the 


arduous task which he has undertaken. 


“Tam, my dear Sir, with great truth, your most obliged, and faithful humble 


servant, 


“ Right Honorable the Attorney-General, Mount Shannon, Limerick.” 


** RUTLAND, 
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this latter was the phase which the 
popular discontent had assumed, when 
Mr. Fitzgibbon deemed it necessary 
that the executive should be armed 


with extraordinary powers, to defeat 


the factious commotions which threat- 
ened to bury society in ruins. All 
reasonable demands had been con- 
ceded. The duration of parliament 
was shortened—its independence was 
restored ; a free trade had been grant- 
ed; the independence of the judges 
was secured; and the faith of the 
government was pledged for the con- 
tinuance of the advantages thus ob- 
fained, even if they did not—which 
could scarcely be assumed—carry their 
guarantee of permanency within 
themselves. Everything, therefore, 
had been done which could be consti- 
tutionally available for the national 
prosperity and freedom; and to per- 
mit the continuance of an agitation, 
carried on in a spirit of intimidation, 
and by an instrumentality which fain 
would supersede that of the parlia- 
ment itself, would argue a weakness 
or timidity on the part of the minis- 
ters of the crown, which might justly 
expose them to the reproach of encour- 
aging violence, or conniving at treason. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Fitzgibbon was 
not the man willingly to incur such an 
imputation, nor would he have been 
worthy of the office which he held, 
had he hesitated a single moment to 
take the very promptest and most 
vigorous measures against the system 
of outrage which then disturbed 
the South and the West, and of 
which the following is but a tame de- 
scription. We quote from the “ Irish 
Parliamentary Debates of January 
3] st, 1787,” in which he thus describes 
the proceedings of the insurgents :— 


“‘ Their commencement was in ‘one 
or two parishes in the county of Kerry, 
and they procceded thus :—The people 
seoumbied in a mass-house, and there 
took an oath to obey the laws of Cap- 
tain Right, and to starve the clergy. 
They then proceeded to the next pa- 
rishes on the following Sunday, and 
there swore the people in the same 
manner, with this addition, that they 
(the people last sworn) should, on the 
ensuing Sunday, proceed to the chapels 
of their next neighbouring parishes in 
like manner.” 


Having thus rapidly organised all 
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Munster into one vast conspiracy 
against tithes, they next proceeded to 
regulate, after their fashion, the rent 
of land. 


“Tn all their proceedings they have 
shewn the greatest address, with a degree 
of caution and circumspection which is 
the more alarming, as it demonstrates 
system and design. Bodies of five thou- 
sand of them have been seen to march 
through the country unarmed, and if met 
by any magistrate who had the spirit to 
question them, they have not offered the 
smallest rudeness or offence; on the 
contrary, they have allowed persons 
charged with crimes to be taken from 
amongst them by the magistrates alone, 
unaided with any force. Wherever 
they went, they found the people as 
ready to take an oath to cheat the 
clergy, as they were to propose it. But 
if any one did resist, the torments 
which he was doomed to undergo were 
too horrible even for savages to be sup- 
posed guilty of. In the middle of the 
night he was dragged from his bed, and 
buried alive in a grave lined with thorns ; 
or he was set naked on horseback, and 
tied to a saddle covered with thorns; 
in addition to this, perhaps his ‘ears 
were sawed off. Sir, there is this day 
an account received of two military 
men, who had exerted themselves in the 
line of their duty, who were attacked by 
a body of Right Boys, and, I fear, mur- 
dered, for there is but little hope of 
their recovering of their wounds. The 
way in which the Right Boys perpe- 
trated this crime was, the two men were 
walking together armed, they set a 
dog at them, when one of the men fired ; 
he had no sooner thrown away his fire, 
than a multitude rushed upon the two 
men from behind the ditches, and wound- 
ed them in a most shocking manner.” 


We ask, what should be thought of 
a goverment which could permit a sys- 
tem of outrage such as this to ride 
rough-shod over the ordinary laws of 
the land? Upon the fullest inquiry, 
it was found that no charge of extor- 
tion could be established against the 
clergy. Mr. Fitzgibbon states, that 
far from receiving a tenth, he knew of 
no instance in which they received a 
twentieth of the produce. And he 
decidedly affirmed, that the disturb- 
ances were fomented by a race of op- 
pressive middlemen, who ground down 
the peasantry by exorbitant rents, and 
whose object in resisting the clergy 
was, not to relieve the poor, “ but 
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that they might add the clergy’s share 
to the cruel rack-rent already paid.” 
** Quos ego sed motos praestat 
componere fluctus.” There can be 
no doubt that he would have dealt 
vigorously and effectually with these 
worst enemies of their country, had 
time and opportunity been afforded to 
devise the remedies which the case re- 
quired ; but the evil immediately be- 
fore him admitted of no delay, and he 
proceeded at once to meet it witha 
promptitude which would strike ter- 
ror into the insurgents. For this pur- 
pose, he deemed a revision of the 
magistracy indispensable. He also 
was of opinion that the Right Boy 
offences should be deemed felony— 
they being, by the existing law, only 
regarded as misdemeanours. But the 
most objectionable feature in the sys- 
tem of coercion which he recommend- 
ed, was, the arming magistrates with 
authority to pull down such popish 
chapels as had been profaned in the 
manner above described by the admi- 
nistration of unlawful oaths to the con- 
gregation. Of this very strong mea- 
sure, the following is, ‘* quantum va- 
leat,” his justification :— 


“IT come now to the clause which, 
upon the first reading, drew forth such 
a string of feverish epithets from some 
honourable gentlemen—the clause di- 
recting magistrates to demolish mass- 
houses in which combinations shall be 
formed, or unlawful oaths administered. 
Sir, I am as unwilling as any man to 
abolish Christianity ; for 1 know if re. 
ligion is abolished, there is no longer 
any tie over the minds of men. I am 
as unwilling as the right honourable 
gentleman to stab men through the sides 
of their gods; but if they will make 
their places of worship places of com- 
bination, they should be prostrated; if 
they will pervert them to the vilest pur- 

oses, they ought to be demolished. 
Jowever, though I should not press 
this clause, I am glad it has appeared in 
print ; it will shew the bulk of the peo- 
ple what they are likely to draw upon 
themselves ; and it will rouse those who 
are most interested in their preservation 
to exert themselves for the prevention 
of combinations, and administering of 
unlawful oaths in them.” 


His object was the repression of 
crime; and he well knew that punish- 
ment is but cruelty aslong as that end 
is not attained. It should be effectual 
for its purpose, or it should not be at 
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all. And there was mercy as well as 
wisdom in the resolve to bear with a 
heavy hand upon transgressors who 
could only be put down when the laws 
became as great a terror to them, as they 
were to the peaceable and unoffending. 
For this he incurred the hatred of all 
who traded upon popular discontent, 
and who had more pleasure in seeing 
the government embarrassed, than the 
disorders in the country remedied. 
But the “ mens conscia recti” sustained 


him; and although he did not wan- 
tonly court, yet he cheerfully braved 
unpopularity, when it must be incur- 
red for the purpose of averting national, 
dangers. 

Nor can we form a just estimate of 
the difficulties with which he had to 
grapple, unless we consider the in- 
flamed state of parties at that period, 
and the manner in which the political 
malecontents of the north were pre- 
pared to take advantages of the agra- 
rian disturbances which agitated the 
south and the west of Ireland. He 
had not merely to take measures for 
extinguishing a house on fire, but to 
prevent the spread of a conflagration 
in the neighbourhood of a magazine of 
combustibles, the explosion of which 
must cause a universal destruction ; 
and he was therefore compelled to 
exert a degree of promptitude and 
energy which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, might not have been required. 
But that he was a humane and honest, 
as well as a very able public function- 
ury, may be inferred, we think, from 
the following observations of his great 
antagonist, Mr. Grattan, in reply to 
something that had fallen from him in 
the debate upon the Navigation Act, 
which took place in the Irish House of 
Commons on the 20th of March, 
1787 :— 


“The right honourable member has 
spoken of the opposition much to their 
disadvantage. They had one merit, 
however, that of making the right ho- 
nourable member attorney-general. He 
is, however, too high in station, ability, 
and independence, to be the partisan of 
the party in government, or any party; 
but if he has censured the English op- 
position, he has censured his own coun- 
trymen at least. as liberally. Sir, they 
were invited to discuss the subject by 
the minister ; they gave such an opinion 
as was approved of by many very able 
and very honest men. We should treat 
that opinion at least with good manners ; 
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pans the right honourable mem- 
er should do so, because he has abili- 
ties and pretensions to enter into the 
field of argument without any other as- 
sistance, However, what has fallen 
from the right honourable member is a 
proof that a certain asperity is not in- 
consistent with an excellent head and 
a very good heart.” 


By “a certain asperity” he was, no 
doubt, characterised. It was the rough 
rind which encased a rich and mellow 
fruit. But, beset as he was by able 
and harassing antagonists, some harsh- 
ness of temper cannot surprise us. The 
duties which devolved upon him as first 
law officer of the crown, were in the 
highest degree onerous and invidious. 
Heit was who was called upon to watch 
the excesses ofa seditious press, and to 
curb the extravagance of intemperate 
reformers ; and he very soon began to 
perceive, that if a sound discretion, of 
which few hopeful symptoms were then 
discoverable,did not govern the exercise 
of the parliamentary privileges which he 
had aided in acquiring for his country, 
British connexion could alone be pre- 
served by a legislative union. He 
thus expressed himself upon the re- 
gency question, on the llth of Fe- 


bruary, 1789 :— 


“I shall, in as few words as possible, 
state my opinion. And first, I maintain 
that the crown of Ireland and the crown 
of England are inseparably united. 
Secondly, Ido maintain that the Irish 
parliament is perfectly and totally inde- 
pendent of the British parliament. 

** The first position is your security ; 
the second is your freedom ; and when 
gentlemen talk any other language than 
this, they either tend to the separation 
of the crowns, or the subjugation of 
your parliament; they invade either 
your security or your liberty. Further, 
the only security for your liberty is your 
connection with Great Britain; and 
gentlemen who risque breaking the connec- 
tion, must make up their minds to an 
union. God forbid I should ever see 
that day; but if ever the day on which 
a separation shall be attempted may 
come, I shall not hesitate to embrace 
a union rather than a separation.” 


It is well known that, upon the im- 
portant question then at issue, the two 
parliaments came to different conclu- 
sions; the British maintaining that it 
rested with the Houses 6f Lords and 
Commons to supply, as should seem to 
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them most expedient, the defect of the 
royal authority; the Irish, that the 
regency belonged of right to the heir 
apparent, as soon, and as long, as the 
incapacity of the reigning sovereign 
was ascertained. Thus it might hap- 
pen that regents would be chosen 
by the separate members of the united 
kingdom, of opposite views and with 
different powers; the one restricted, 
and the other unlimited; and that a 
system of government, both foreign 
and domestic, might be devised and in- 
stituted by each, that would seriously 
compromise the integrity of the empire. 
A more fruitful source of national dis- 
cord could not, indeed, be imagined. 
And had it not pleased Divine Provi- 
dence to restore his majesty to his 
right mind, the extent of mischief 
which might have ensued must baffle 
human calculation. Ireland, flushed 
with her new independence, would not 
have brooked dictation from a body 
which had so recently been compelled 
to relinquish its assumed powers over 
her legislature, by an express act of 
renunciation. And as little could it 
be presumed that Great Britain, under 
the government of Pitt, would have 
permitted a departure from constitu- 
tional rule which seemed so full 
fraught with national ruin. The crisis 
was truly alarming; and how the 
jarring legislatures could reconcile 
their differences without receding from 
views and principles which each seem- 
ed resolute to maintain, would be as 
difficult to discover, as the evils were 


glaring and imminent which must have 
resulted from persisting in their pre- 
tensions. But the cloud which had so 
suddenly darkened the horizon, just as 
suddenly passed away; and no act of 
collision was rendered necessary, by 
any measures on the part of the sepa- 
rate parliaments, for carrying into 
effect their respective intentions. Not 
the less, however, did wise men fore- 
see that contingencies must arise when 
such collisions could no longer be 
avoided, and that if the empire was 
not to be divided against itself, some 
better bond of unity must be sought 
for than could be said to exist whilst 
hostile legislatures might thus, upon 
a vital question, be brought into such 
deadly conflict. 

The truth is, that a tide had set in 
which would not, and could not, be 
resisted. Mr. Grattan, at the head of 
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the popular, or national party, was ments and reasonings were governed 
dazzled by his own achievements, and by a strict regard for British con- 
was disposed to legislate irrespectively nexion. Mr. Grattan's epigrammatic 
of every thing but the competency of magniloquence won for him, on all 
parliament and the exaltation of Ire- sides, the palm of eloquence, while the 
land. Mr. Fitzgibbon perceived clearly intensity of his enthusiasm as an Irish- 
that such a spirit might carry him too man commended him to the patriotic 
far; that a sentimental or theatrical party as the unflinching champion of 
legislation was ill-suited to the coun- national rights. Mr. Fitzgibbon’s 
try or the time ; and that, without far calm and lucid argument, although 
more of moderation on the part ofthe built upon the very words of an ex- 
Trish patriots than any appearances press enactment which had been 
at that period would justify, but little brought in under the sanction of Mr. 
hope could be entertained of making Grattan himself, incurred for him the 
British connexion compatible with a reproach of being an anti-national 
full measure of Irish legislative free- special pleader, while in reality the 
dom. wisdom and statesmanship of his pro- 
Upon the regency question it was positions can admit of no doubt in the 
that Mr. Grattan and Mr. Fitzgibbon minds of any who will take the trouble 
first came into what might be called seriously to reflect upon what might 
angry collision; not that either could have been the issue of the struggle, 
be said to have lost his temper, but had it not pleased a gracious Provi- 
that both exhibited an impetuous ear- dence to render further proceedings 
nestness corresponding to their sense no longer necessary, by removing the 
of the importance of the matter at mental illness of the king.* 
issue, and their so directly opposite It was shortly after this discussion 
convictions. Mr. Grattan professed that he was raised to the high office of 
to discuss the question theoretically Lord Chancellor of Ireland. His abi- 
and constitutionally, but, in effect, ities and his services could not have 
reasoned as though the honour and_ escaped the notice of Pitt, who, for 
dignity of the Irish legislature were his part, was not indisposed to accede 
alone worthy of being regarded, and to the wishes of the Irish government, 
was, doubtless, under the influence of by appointing Mr. Fitzgibbon to the 
a strong expectation that his party custody of the Seals. But Lord Thur- 
were about to come into power. Mr. low was, at that time, Lord Chancel- 
Fitzgibbon reasoned it technically, as lor of England, and felt and expressed 
a lawyer, but with a strong presenti- the strongest aversion to the promo- 
ment of the ‘confusion worse con- tion of any Irishman to a similar office 
founded” in which the empire would in Ireland. He was aman of rough 
be involved, if his adversaries proved exterior, surly prejudices, and a tem- 
successful. The one was the plausible per at thesame time crafty and violent, 
and brilliant orator, affecting to take which had on more than one occasion 
large and liberal views, but which pre- _ enabled him, while he shewed his tusks 
eluded altogether paramount imperial against the minister, to win, by a fawn- 
considerations. The other was, to all ing sycophancy, the good graces of 
outward seeming, the narrow-minded the king. Pitt was, therefore, em- 
and pedantic lawyer, but whose state- _ barrassed as to how he should proceed. 


* The following letter from the Prime Minister will show how highly he valued 
Mr. Fitzgibbon’s services on the occasion :— 

* Downing-street, February 23d, 1789, 

* « Dear Srr—I cannot help troubling you with these few lines, to express the 
strong sense which, I am sure, every true friend to Great Britain and Ireland must 
entertain of obligation to you in the present critical conjuncture, for the stand you 
have made in support of those principles on which the safety of all for centuries 
so essentially depends. Allow me to add how happy I feel personally at such a 
moment, in being embarked in the same boat with you, and to assure you that 
in every circumstance I must entertain a grateful recollection of the support and 
credit which the cause of our government has received from your exertions. 

“ Tam, with great regard, dear sir, your obedient and faithful servant, 


W. Pirt. 
“ Right Hon, J. Fitzgibbon.” 
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Lord Buckingham and his secretary 
had both intimated their determina- 
tion to resign, if their recommendation 
were disregarded. The chancellor 
might have seriously troubled the mi- 
nister, if his assent to it could not be 
obtained ; andas the latter shrank from 
a personal conflict with this touchy 
and irritable personage, Major Ho- 
bart (afterwards Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire), was commissioned to wait 
upon him, and do what he could to 
stroke down his porcupine-quills, and 
win, if possible, his assent to an ar- 
rangement which might affect so ma- 
terially the stability of the administra- 
tion. The chancellor for long resisted 
his solicitations, but at length grufily 
acceded to them, observing, that, “ if 
government were resolved to appoint 
an Irishman, Fitzgibbon was the best 
they could find.”* 

The Duchess of Rutland, who had 
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accompanied her husband to Ireland 
when he was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant, also, on this occasion, strongly 
interested herself for Mr. Fitzgibbon. 
She, too, addressed the minister on 
his behalf, representing to him that no 
one stood higher in the confidence of 
her late husband, or whose promotion 
to such an office would have given 
him so much pleasure. Pitt assured 
her of his own good wishes, and shewed 
her where his difficulty lay. She then 
undertook to solicit Lord Thurlow, 
We cannot say how far she may have 
succeeded in “smoothing the raven 
down of blackness, till it smiled ;” 
but she was herself under the impres- 
sion that his lordship’s prejudices gave 
way before the importunate earnestness 
of her solicitations; and it may be 
that some effect was produced by them, 
which prepared the way for Major 
Hobart’s interview, by which the mat- 


* This we give upon the authority of the present Earl of Clare, to whom the facts 
above stated were narrated by the Earl of Buckinghamshire in 1814. 

The following is Sir Jonah Barrington’s character of Major Hobart, from which it 
would appear that Mr. Pitt was not injudicious in his selection of him for the pur- 
pose which he had in view :— 

‘‘ A perfect gentleman ; cheerful, convivial, conciliatory, though decided ; liberal, 
yet crafty ; kind-hearted, but cautious ; and with a mixture of pride and affability 
in his manner, he particularly adapted himself to his official purposes, by occa- 
sionally altering the proportion of each, as persons or circumstances required their 
application, With an open, prepossessing countenance, he gained wonderfully upon 
every gentleman with whom he associated.”—Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, 

. 338. 
The following letter his lordship received from Lord Thurlow. It is very 
characteristic, and shews the reluctance with which he acceded to the arrange- 
ment :— 
“ 4th July, 1789, 

“My pear Lorp—Allow me also to join in congratulating your lordship on 
your advancement ; which I do as sincerely as if I had contributed to it. The rule, 
which has been observed so long, evidently sprang out of a principle, to which 
your lordship gave force and credit, at a moment when too many circumstances 
contributed to impair it; and your merit to both countries was exceedingly 
enhanced by the assurances which my Lord Lieutenant was authorized to give, 
that a disappointment would not shake your ——-, or change your conduct. 
If it were clear that the precedent of relaxing the rule, out of attention to so much 
merit, would never be repeated, till a similar occasion should offer, the exception 
would, probably, not hurt the rule. But if it must be repeated, as often as similar 
merit is claimed, probably the exception eats up the rule. While this consideration 
was depending in the cabinet, to which I had the honour of being called on that 
oceasion, I thought it inconsistent with that duty to explain myself to any other 
person; and I flatter myself that your lordship will accept that as my apology 
for declining to enter upon that subject sooner. I shall conclude with assuring 
your lordship, that, whatever may become of the example, I am very happy that 
his Majesty has in your station so able a minister; whose personal attachment to 
the king, combining with his public principle, is so likely to maintain the peace 
and security of his government, for the rest of his reign. 

‘*I have the honour to be, my dear lord, with great regard, your lordship’s 
most faithful and obedient servant, 


** THURLOW. 
To the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Dublin.” 
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ter was finally arranged, in accordance 
with the wishes, both of the minister, 
and the government of Ireland.* Mr. 
Fitzgibbon was at the same time 
raised to the peerage, by the title of 
Baron Fitzgibbon, of Lower Con- 
nelloe. 

Both the privy council, and the court 
of Chancery, soon felt the influence of 
a courageous, an untiring, and an en- 
ergetic mind. He brought to his ju- 
dicial office a vast amount of practical 
knowledge, acquired not only from 
converse with the ablest jurists, but 
his professional labours, which had made 
him intimately acquainted with the title- 
deeds of a vast amount of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland; and his decisions 
were rapid and perspicuous to a de- 
gree that astonished the profession, and 
greatly abridged the inconveniences 
which had long been felt from vexa- 
tious or protracted litigation. That 
he was sometimes hasty and intempe- 
rate, cannot be denied. A natural ar- 
rogance, which he had never taken 
much pains to subdue or mitigate, 
sometimes gave a haughty and over- 
bearing character to his demeanour 
towards the practitioners ; nor did he 
always forget the politician in the 
judge, when he had to listen to the 
pleadings of those of whose principles 

e disapproved. But his bark was 
always worse than his bite ; while he 
was often angry, he was never un- 
just; and no one ever more sternly dis- 
countenanced the fraudulent practices 
of unprincipled solicitors, by whom 
the courts of law were in his day so 
grievously infested. That some of 
his decisions have been reversed, is 
only what may be said of every Irish 
lord chancellor; but we have heard 
one of the most eminent counsel of 
that day, and who was also a strong 
political opponent of Lord Clare, ob- 
serve, that, considering the number 
of cases which he would decide in a 
given time, he was perfectly astonished 
at the correctness of his judgments ; 
and that he did not think, that, under 
the same circumstances, an equal num- 
ber of unreversable decisions could 


have been made by any other judge in 
England or Ireland.t 

But the cabinet was, at that crisis, 
his proper sphere, and there the weight 
of his opinions was acknowledged, 
when matters came under discussion 
materially affecting the well-being and 
the tranquillity of Ireland. With the 
state of the country, and the designs 
of theagitators, he was well acquainted. 
That their demands were such as no 
safe concessions could satisfy, he very 
well knew; and that an extensive con- 
spiracy pervaded the country, having 
for its object the overthrow of British 
authority, was clear to him from the 
speeches and the practices of those who 
sought to cover their ultimate designs 
under the specious pretext of a reform 
of the representation. No doubt many 
there were who then joined in the cry of 
the factious, without looking beyond 
constitutional objects. And, under a 
free government such as ours, there will 
always be, in the best constituted minds, 
an aversion from dealing harshly with 
public leaders, whose extravagance 
might justly expose them to much ani- 
madversion. The unpopularity which 
must attend any resolute course of 
counteraction, by which the seditious 
might be effectually coerced, will indis- 
pose the gentle and the feeble-minded 
to its adoption; and under such cir- 
cumstances, a government may feel 
itself overpowered, before it can be 
made to see the necessity for prompt 
and energetic action. But the Irish 
cabinet now possessed a leading mind, 
which would not suffer it to be thus 
hood-winked. Lord Clare was too 
thoroughly acquainted with the diag- 
nostics of treason, to mistake the symp- 
toms then apparent, for any of the 
lighter inflammatory - maladies, which 
might be dealt with by ordinary topi- 
cal treatment. And he was not slow 
to impress upon his colleagues, the 
necessity, not only for caution, but for 
vigour, if they would not abandon all 
care of the public interest, and become 
themselves unpitied victims to the ma- 
chinations of restless and pestilent dis- 
turbers, 


*This we state upon the authority of the Rev. Alexander Franklin of this city, 
whose half-brother, the Rev. Thomas Franklin, late of the diocese of Limerick, 
stated to him, that Lord Clare shewed him the letter from the Duchess of Rutland, 


iD which the statement above is contained. 


¢ The late Peter Burrowes. 
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France was then commencing its 
bloody course of civil and social dis- 
organization. It had not, as yet, sul- 
lied the revolutionary standard by the 
atrocities by which that ensanguined 
ensign was afterwards polluted; and 
the ardent and enthusiastic, through- 
out all Europe, were but too prone to 
regard with a favourable eye the pro- 
“ceedings of those who were loudest in 
their professions of patriotism, and 
aimed, apparently, at nothing beyond 
the legitimate end of their country’s 
freedom. 

In Ireland, the progress of the re- 
volution was hailed with a wild exul- 
tation by the more ardent of the pa- 
triots of 1782, whose unexampled suc- 
cesses, in extorting concessions from 
England, had encouraged them to 
hope that it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to obtain whatever remained, for 
the completion of Irish independence. 
And that this, in their judgment, im- 
plied a separation from Great Britain, 
and a republican form of government, 
is now confessed by every candid and 
competent enquirer, and was then dis- 
tinctly perceived by the sagacious and 
intrepid statesman to whom those 
pages are devoted. Parliamentary re- 
form, he well knew to be but a stalk- 
ing-horse, or a stepping-stone, em- 
ployed for the purpose of concealing 
designs which could not be safely 
avowed until the moment arrived when 
they might be securely accomplished ; 
and that many, who would shudder, if 
distinctly informed of the dreadful 
excesses to which they must lead, could 
be but too easily reconciled to them, 
when, in the tempest and whirlwind 
of revolutionary frenzy, the popular 
passions were lashed into madness, and 
the landmarks of all legitimate autho- 
rity overthrown. 

Nor were the masses of the people 
unleavened by the i pestilence which 
was thus manifesting its virulence 
amongst the higher orders. The sys- 
tem of Defenderism, a species of 
agrarian conspiracy, confined to the 
Roman Catholic population, had, at 
that time, spread its net-work over a 
great part of the country, and bound 
its members by a solemn oath, not to 
rest satisfied until they had accom- 
plished the extirpation of heresy from 
Ireland. To connect this subterra- 
neous treason with the more decorous 
and plausible sedition upon the sur- 
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face, the theatrical displays of which 
were, as the hands and the dial-plate 
of the time-piece, to be regulated by 
the weights and the pulleys of the 
power that was unseen, was the anxi- 
ous desire of those who began clearly 
to perceive that the hour for action 
was drawing near, and that the orga- 
nization of the rustic conspirators 
might be useful in the coming con- 
flict. And to awaken government to 
the dangers by which it was thus me- 
naced, and recommend the measures 
most likely to bafile the projects of 
open or secret traitors, was the ardu- 
ous duty which was so well and so 
wisely discharged by Lord Clare, when 
his position in the cabinet gave autho- 
rity to his opinions, and his bold and 
commanding intellect secured for him 
a paramount influence in the public 
councils. 

That the Romish population, as 
long as they continued blindly devoted 
to their peculiar system of doctrine, 
could not safely be entrusted with 
political power, was regarded as an 
axiom by Lord Clare, just at the very 
time when the influence of Mr. Burke 
was winning, inthe British cabinet, for 
the Roman Catholic claims, a favour- 
able consideration. Had the former 
been a temporiser, he might have pro- 
fitably fallen-in with the views of his 
great countryman, and won un- 
bounded popularity for himself, by 
aiding in establishing a perfect civil 
and religious equality between his Pro- 
testant and his Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. But he saw, or thought he 
saw, too clearly, the evils to which it 
must inevitably lead; and on every 
occasion on which it was proposed to 
enlarge the privileges of Romanists, 
so as to weaken the best securities of 
church and state, he met the measure 
with stern and indignant remonstrance, 
which nothing, indeed, could justify, 
short of the overpowering conviction un- 
der which he laboured, that what was 
about to be done would never satisfy the 
cravings for political power on the part 
of the Romanists, while it involved a 
departure from principle which must 
lead to other and more perilous 
changes. Nor—although the time for 
any profitable consideration of them 
has gone by—is it possible for us to 
omit, as specimens of his reasoning, 
his eloquence, and his prophetic saga- 
city, some passages from the speech 
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which he delivered in the Irish House 
of Lords, in 1793, when, by the con- 
cession of the elective franchise, sub- 
stantial political power was conferred 
upon those whom he regarded as the 
most formidable adversaries of the 
church, and the wooden-horse was, in 
his judgment, introduced within the 
walls of our Protestant constitution. 
He thus disposes of the ground of 
right upon which it was contended 
that Roman Catholics were entitled 
to the privileges to which they laid 
claim :— 


*“* The bill now upon the table has 
been backed by authority, and is now 
by authority presented to us as a de- 
mand of right, by a great majority of 
the people, who assert that your church 
establishment is a profane usurpation 
upon a foreign prince, and claim to be 
admitted to a full participation of the 
powers of the state, by which alone 
your church establishment can be sup- 
ported. If the parliament of Ireland 
is to listen to the claims of the Popish 
subjects of this country, to be admitted 
to political power on the ground of 
right, I desire to know where we are to 
make the stand? Religion is the great 
bond of society, and therefore, in every 
civilized country, there mnst be a reli- 
gion connected with the state, and main- 
tained by it against all attacks and 
encroachments ; and, therefore, I deny 
the right of any man who dissents from the 
religion connected with the state, to de- 
mand admission into the state, upon which 
alone the established religion can rest for 
support. If the principle is once yielded, 
in my opinion, it goes directly to the 
subversion of all civilised government. 
Should the parliament of Ireland once 
admit the claims of the Irish Papists to 
political power on the ground of right, 
I desire to know where we are to draw 
the line? If Papists have a right to 
vote for representatives in a Protestant 
parliament, they have a right to sit in 
parliament ; they have a right to fill 
every office in the state; they have a 
right to pay tithes exclusively to their 
own clergy; they have a right to re- 
store the ancient pomp and splendour of 
their religion; they have a right to be 
governed exclusively by the laws of their 
own church; they have a right to seat 
their bishops in this house; they have a 
right to seat a Popish prince upon the 
throne ; they have a right to subvert 
the established government, and to make 
this a Popish country—which, I have 
little doubt, is their ultimate object ; 
and, therefore, if I were to look only 


into the manner in which this bill has 











been brought forward, in my judgment, 
we are about to establish a fatal prece- 
dent, by assenting to it. 

‘*But if the manner in which it has 
been brought forward stood clear of all 
exception, see whether the principle of 
the bill can be justified by sound policy. 
The great argument in support of it has 
been, that we ought to unite men of all 
religious persuasions in sentiment, and 
in support of the present constitution. 
If this could be effected, I am free to 
acknowledge it would be a momentous 
object ; but so long as man continues a 
creature of passion and interest, I shall 
never have any faith in the eflicacy of a 
government founded upon principles of 
sentiment and fraternity; and, there- 
fore, despairing altogether to see a 
renewal of the golden age, I incline 
strongly, in framing laws for the govern- 
ment of man, to reject speculation, and 
to abide by experience; and, upon this 
particular subject, if I am to look to 
experience, the annals of Europe do not 
furnish an example of Protestants and 
Papists agreeing in the exercise of poli- 
tical power in the same state.” 


He then adverts to the distinction 
of the great Lord Somers, between 
simple Romanists and political Papists. 
In the words of that great man, “those 
who adhere simply to the Church of 
Rome are good Catholics; those who 
adhere to the court of Rome are 
Papists, enemies, and traitors to the 
realm of England.” ‘And, therefore,” 


said Lord Clare, 


“T meddle not with the religious and 
speculative opinion of any Roman Catho- 
lic. If he choses to subscribe to articles 
of faith which my reason and under- 
standing reject, that is his business, 
and not mine. But I object to all inter- 
course and communication with the 
court of Rome. I object to the canons 
and constitutions of the Romish Church, 
and to the pernicious influence which 
they have had, and which they always 
will have, upon the government of every 
Protestant state which is not effectually 
guarded against it.” 


Having specified some most objec- 
tionable canons of the Romish Church, 
and shewn, by practical instances, that 


they were at that moment in operation 
in Ireland, he thus proceeds :— 


“It is idle to palliate their attach- 
ment to the court of Rome, by asserting 
that the Catholics of Ireland acknow- 
ledge only canonical obedience to the 


Pope. Canonical obedience to the Pope 
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is inconsistent with the duties of civil 
allegiance to a Protestant state. I con- 
sider civil allegiance to my sovereign to 
consist in an explicit acknowledgment 
of the powers which the Constitution 
has entrusted to him, and in prompt and 
implicit obedience to the laws, civil and 
ecclesiastical, by which he governs his 
subjects. And I know the canonical 
obedience to the Pope, enjoined by the 
laws of the court of Rome, is utterly 
inconsistent with the duties of civil alle- 
giance to my sovereign, as enjoined by 
the laws and the Constitution of the 
British empire. And, therefore, I do 
not scruple to say, that, in my opinion, 
it is an act of insanity in the parliament 
of Ireland, to open the efficient political 

owers of the State in any degree to 

apists, holding correspondence or com- 
munion with the court of Rome. If they 
do not make use of them to subvert a 
Protestant government, they must resist 
the ruling passions and propensities of 
the human mind; and, as to their pro- 
fessions of attachment, I cannot forget 
that James the Second, when Duke of 
York, requested an exemption, in his 
person, from the Test Act, and pledged 
his word, as a king and a peer, that his 
religion was a matter only between God 
and his conscience, and that it never 
should, in any instance, influence his 
political conduct in England. 1 cannot 
forget that he renewed the same profes- 
sions on his succession to the throne— 
that as a private man, he was always 
considered a man of truth and honour: 
yet when Mr. Devaux, his confessor, 
had access to him, his professions were 
all forgotten, and we know the abuses 
which he afterwards committed under 
the same pernicious influence.” 


Such was the language of this intre- 
pid and honest man, when, in 1793, 
the elective franchise was conferred 


upon the Roman Catholic population. 


What he said then passed with many 
for furious and shallow bigotry; and 
his judgment was equally set at nought 
by the British Government and the 
Irish Parliament. The candid reader 
must judge for himself how far subse- 
quent events have refuted or justified 
his vaticinations. But of the mea- 
sures then taken to conciliate the 
Roman Catholic body, no one, we 
think, can now hesitate to pronounce, 
that, large as they were, they could 
not be considered final ; that too little 
was given, if more was not to be 
granted ; and too much was granted, 
if anything was to be retained. 


, It cannot, therefore, surprise us, 


Lord Clare. 
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that what was intended as a message 
of peace, produced only a spirit of dis- 
cord ; and that the Romish body began 
gradually to blend itself with the 
United Irishmen, and to merge their 
peculiar claims in the more general 
desire for national freedom. 

It would occupy more space than 
we can afford, to describe at length 
that formidable conspiracy, and shew 
the manner in which, at that period, 
it was spreading itself through the 
length and breadth of the land. But 
as it was the monster evil with which 
Lord Clare had to contend, some 
notice of it is indispensable, to the right 
understanding of the policy by which 
he was governed, and the bold and de- 
cided course of action upon which he 
resolved. 

It was a system which might be said 
to be a natural result of the distem- 
pered enthusiasm produced by the 
French Revolution, acting upon the 
national susceptibilities, in a high state 
of irritation from the collisions which 
had taken place between the British 
and the Irish parliaments. Ireland, 
like an unmanacled maniac, could not 
believe herself raised from a state of 
bondage, until she had flung her chains 
into the face of her oppressors, and, by 
cutting off ali further intercourse, 
rendered it impossible for them, from 
thenceforth, to practise against her free- 
dom. And it was to carry into effect 
this rash resolve, that the originators 
of the society, able, earnest, and un- 
scrupulous men, directed all their 
powers, by framing it in such a way 
as to include every denomination of 
Irishmen who felt discontented with 
the British government, and could be 


induced to merge their peculiar aims 
in a general and passionate desire for 
liberty. Nor was there wanting much 
of the wisdom of the serpent, in the 
skill with whieh all its arrangements 
were contrived, and the manner in 
which, through all its ramifications, 
it was so guarded and regulated, as to 
combine caution with promptitude and 
energy ; and, while it inspired its 
friends with unbounded confidence, to 
disarm suspicion, or’ baffle detection. 
In every class of society it had its ap- 
propriate organization ; and the whole 
was so compacted together, that, while 
each of the component parts was iso- 
lated from every other, all were ani- 


mated by one spirit, and in a condition, 
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at any time, to be brought into united 
action against the government for 
whose overthrow it had been contrived. 


“The press,” observed Lord Clare, 
in a speech from which we shall pre- 
sently make larger extracts, “‘has been 
used with signal success as an engine of 
rebellion: sedition and treason have 
been circulated with unceasing industry, 
in newspapers and pamphlets, and hand- 
bills and speeches, and republican songs, 
and political manifestos. Robbery, as- 
sassination, and massacre, are the effi- 
cient powers of the Union, and are 
executed with prompt and unerring 
vigour by the order of every member 
of the executive in their several depart- 
ments. The communication of their 
orders is so managed, as to render de- 
tection almostimpossible. Each socicty 
has its secretary, from the general ex- 
ecutive down to the lower subordinate 
clubs, the members of which are gene- 
rally used as the agents of the Union 
in all acts of outrage; and every order 
is communicated by the secretary of 
the superior committee to the secretary 
of that committee or society which is 
next in immediate subordination to it; 
no subordinate committee knows of 
whom its next superior is composed; 
the accredited secretary vouches the 
order, from him it is received implicitly, 
and is communicated in like manner, 
till it reaches every member of the 
Union to whom it is addressed. The 
order is generally verbal; but if it be 
reduced to writing, the moment the per- 
son who is to receive and communicate 
it is fully instructed, the paper is de- 
stroyed. Here, then, is a complete 
revolutionary government, organised 
against the laws and established con- 
stitution ; and let me ask the noble lord, 
whether such a combination is to be met 
or counteracted, much less dissolved, 
by the slow and technical forms of a 


regular government ; an invisible power 
of infinite subtlety and extent, which 
has no fixed or permanent station, which 
acts by the ungoverned fury of a despe- 
rate and savage race, and scatters uni- 


versal desolation and dismay, at its 
sovereign will and pleasure.” 


That there was but one mode of 


dealing effectually with such a system, 
no sane Man can how deny. 


Had any 


courses less energetic than those re- 


commended by Lord Clare been 
adopted, the country could not have 
been saved—treason must have been 
triumphant. Arduous, indeed, was 


his duty, and perilous his responsibility 
at that alarming crisis; and much 
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reason had he to dread that he would 
not be so fully sustained by the Bri- 
tish cabinet as the emergencies of his 
position required. For a season Whig 
influence obtained the ascendant ; and 
the arrival of Lord Fitzwilliam in 
Ireland, inspired the conspirators with 


strong hopes that all which was aimed 


at must be speedily accomplished. 
Even Wolf Tone, who had been in 
traitorous communication with Jack- 
son for the introduction of a French 
force into Ireland, became an expect- 
ant for office, which he hoped to ob- 
tain through the influence of Mr. 
Grattan with the new administration. 
But his hopes were short-lived ; better 
councils speedily prevailed, and Lord 
Clare again became the animating spi- 
rit by which the councils of the Castle 
were governed and directed. 


‘‘The arrival of Lord Camden to 
succeed Earl Fitzwilliam, was attended,” 
Sir Jonah Barrington writes, * with 
almost insurrectionary outrage. The 
3eresfords were the ostensible cause of 
the people’s favourite being overthrown; 
on that family, therefore, they conceived 
that they should signalise their ven- 


geance, and their determination was 


nearly carried into execution. 

** The chancellor, in his carriage, was 
assailed ; he received a blow of a stone 
on his forehead, which, with somewhat 
more force, would have rid the people 
of their enemy. His house was attack- 
ed; the populace were determined to 
destroy him, and were proceeding to 
execute their intentions. At that mo- 
ment their rage was, most fortunately, 
diverted by the address of his sister, 
Mrs. Jeffries, who, unknown, and at 
great personal risque, had mingled with 
the crowd. She misled them as to the 
place of his concealment. Disappointed 
of their object, they then attacked the 
Custom-house, where Mr, Beresford, 
First Commissioner of the revenue, re- 


sided. Dreadful results with 
reason apprehended.” 


were 


Such was the inflamed state of the 
public mind in the metropolis, when 
Lord Clare felt himself called upon 
to direct all his powers against the 
organised system of treason by which 
the country was, as it were, reticula- 
ted. Whilst every man knew that 
something dreadful was impending, 
no man could tell from what quarter 
the blow would first come, or when 


the moment would arrive which was 
to bring the signal for a universal 














rising. It was well known that the 
army had been tampered with, and 
that disaffection had, to no small de- 
gree, found its way into its ranks. 
Were the government to wait until 
their best defence was thus under- 
mined, all the sound portion of the 
community corrupted or paralysed, 
and nothing remained to craven ad- 
ministrators but to capitulate to tri- 
umphant and exulting assailants ? Not 
so reasoned the intrepid and energetic 
chancellor. He appealed, with a noble 
confidence, to the spirit of loyalty 
which he knew to be still alive in the 
bosom of multitudes of the people, 


who only required to be suitably en- 
couraged, to become fast friends of 
social order. By his advice the yeo- 
manry were embodied, and other mea- 
sures of a decisive character taken, 
by which the well-affected became 


assured. Wherever insurrectionary 


outrages broke out, they were promptly 
suppressed, and the authors of them 
punished with an exemplary severity, 
which, however, fell far short of that 
with which they themselves had often 
visited their unhappy victims. 


Nor was it long before he had reason 


to perceive that his measures produced 
the desired effect. The disaffected 


were everywhere panic-stricken, the 
invading force became prisoners of 
war ; and the undying hate with which 
traitors of every description regarded 
the author of their so signal discom- 


fiture, is the most unequivocal proof 


of his patriotic services, and would 
be the most honourable inscription 


that could be engraven upon his tomb. 

And yet, we are told by political 
wiseacres, who affect to see clearly 
into the bowels of the earth, while 


they are blind to what lies on its sur- 


face, that the Irish rebellion was a’ 


contrivance of Lord Clare for the 
purpose of enabling him to carry the 
Union! Thus it was that the defeated 
caitiffs of rebellion themselves began 
to whimper, when, by a vigorous and 
most unexpected policy, their well- 


laid plans were overthrown, Qh! 
the naughty Lord Clare! to seduce 


such simpletons as Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Addis Emmet, Napper Tan- 
dy, Wolf Tone, and Hamilton Rowan, 
into revolutionary practices, for the 





* See Dickens’s “ Dombey.” 
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purpose of striking, through their 
sides, a fatal blow at the liberties of 
happy, contented, and prosperous Ire- 
land! It reminds us of the blubbering 
of that injured innocent, Rob the 
Grinder,* who always represents him- 
self as most cruelly ill-treated or 
abused by every one whom he had 
predetermined to betray or injure.— 
But Lord Clare was the very man 
from whom the revolutionary party 
had the earliest warning of the dan- 
ger of those courses upon which they 
were about to enter, and who most 
distinctly foretold to what they 
must inevitably lead. They were 
heedless of his advice, until it could no 
longer be available for their guidance ; 
and when their own desperate folly 
precipitated the crisis which he fain 
would have prevented, he undoubt- 
edly met them in the manner that has 
been described. What a pity that he 
did not suffer the leaders to proceed 
in their work of disorganization, until 
they could no longer be “ let or hin- 
dered”’ by any means which the autho- 
rities could employ! And that the 
peasantry, their sleeping-partners in 


sedition, were not permitted to carry 


into effect their plans of wholesale 


massacre and intimidation, without 
being made to feel, in their turn, that 
if they were merciless, the govern- 
ment could be severe, and that if they 
chose to set at nought all the ordinary 


restraints of law, there were terrors 
within the competency of their rulers, 


by which they must still be dismayed 
and confounded. 

But it is time to give the reader 
some specimens of the manner in 
which the noble lord could defend 
himself, when attacked by the most 


able assailants. Lord Moira (after- 
wards Marquis of Hastings), de. 


nounced, in the House of Lords, the 
system of the Irish government, by 
which, as he contended, the people 
were goaded into the commission of 
crime. To this the chancellor thus 
replies :— 


“The noble lord, who is so forward 
to impute Irish disaffection to what he 
calls a system of coercion acted upon by 
the Irish government, and encouraged 
by the British cabinet, will here please 
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to recollect that the system of midnight 
robbery and avowed rebellion was com- 
pletely established before any one sta- 
tute was enacted here, to which alone 
every profligate innovator in Great 
Britain and Ireland pretends to ascribe 
the present matured system of Irish 
treason; and he will also please to re- 
collect that the first of these sta- 
tutes was enacted in consequence of a 
report of a committee of this house 
which has been just now read; a com- 
mittee appointed on the motion of 
noble earl [Farnham] unconnected with 
government, and without communica- 
tion with Lord Westmorland, who was 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland ; and I 
lament that a severe accident has pre- 
vented that noble earl from attending 
his duty on this night.” 


Having detailed a series of murders 
perpetrated by the United Irishmen, 
for the purpose of intimidating the 
gentry and magistracy from giving 
any active support to the government, 
he thus proceeds :— 


**T know the noble lord has declared 
his opinion that assassination forms no 
=. of the system which is acted upon 


»y the Irish brotherhood, and encour- 
aged by the privileged orde ors of innova- 
tion. I know that he has declared his 
opinion that the numberless murders 
which have been committed in Ireland 
since the institution of the brotherhood, 
are but so many instances of private 
and individual spleen. Nay, more, I 
know the noble lord has broadly in- 
sinuated an opinion, that a periodical 
paper published in the metropolis, which 
recommends assassination, and points 
out individuals for massacre, is printed 
and published by the connivance of the 


Irish government, and forms a part of 


the system acted upon here, and en- 
couraged by the British cabinet. Ifthe 
noble “lord continues to hold that opi- 
nion, I will for the present leave him in 
the undisturbed possession of it, and 
shall only recommend to him to peruse 
attentively printed reports of the trial 
of twelve men convicted of a conspiracy 


to murder a soldier in the brigade of 


artillery, who had ventured to reveal to 
his officers an attempt made to seduce 
him; and of the trial of some domestics 
of Lord Carhampton, who were con- 
victed of a conspiracy to murder him. 
If the noble lord doubts the authe onticity 
of these reports, I beg to refer him to 
the judges who presided at the trials. 
When public justice was thus subvert- 
ed; when the laws were openly insulted 
and beaten down; when every gentle- 


man who had courage to remain in his 
county was marked for assassination, 
and had no protection under his own 
roof but from a military guard; when 
a plan was actually formed, and nearly 
ripe for execution, to disarm and cut 
off the soldiery thus dispersed in small 
bodies for the protection of individuals ; 
when a fierce and savage foreign enemy 
hung upon the Irish coast, what alter. 
native remained for the executive go- 
vernment, but to surrender at discre- 
tion to a horde of traitorous barbarians, 
or to use the force entrusted to it for 
self-defence and self-preservation ? And 
what would have been the folly and 
debility of the government which could 
have hesitated to assert itself with 
vigour and decision at such a crisis ? 
Lord Camden did not hesitate, but, as 
became him, issued an order on the 3d 
of March, to disarm the rebels in the 
northern district: and if he had not 
issued the order, I do not scruple to say 
that he would have betrayed his trust.” 


That such an order was not uncon- 
stitutional under the then circum- 
stances of the country, he boldly 
avers, and refers to a similar one is- 
sued in London in 1779, when Lord 
George Gordon’s fanatical mob had 
almost made themselves masters of the 
city. He acknowledges that the mi- 
nister who issues such an order is 
deeply responsible for it; and that if 
he does it wantonly, and on light 
grounds, he is highly criminal ; but if 
the occasion requires it, and the mi- 
nister withholds it, he is responsible 
for all the evil that may ensue. If 
he issues it wantonly, or withholds it 
improperly, he is equally subject to 
impeachment ; * But the approbation 
of both houses of parliament is, by 
the constitution of these kingdoms, 
his full justification for giving or with- 
holding the order.” He then goes on 
to say :— 


**In obedience to these orders, Gene- 
ral Leake did proceed to disarm the 
rebels in the northern district, and exe- 
cuted this service with all the modera- 
tion, ability, and discretion which have 
always marked his character as a gen- 
tleman and an officer; and in executing 


athis service, he did, amongst others, 


disarm the rebels of the noble lord’s 
town of Ballinahinch, which, [am sorry 
to say, has been for some years a main 
citadel of treason. In proportion to its 
size, it may vie in treason with the town 
of Belfast. The noble lord is of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and has very fairly as- 
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signed his reasons. He says, that he 
explained to his tenants in that town 
and its vicinity the horrors of republi- 
canism, the many advantages of the 
government and constitution under 
which they live; and above all, that he 
explained to them the splendid virtues 
of the heir apparent of the crown ; that 
they all made to him the most unbound- 
ed professions of loyalty, in which, how- 
ever, he would not have put implicit 
confidence, if he had not observed the 
countenance of every man to whom he 
had addressed himself, beam with joy 
and triumphant affection, when he men- 
tioned the name and splendid virtues of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Giving the noble lord full credit as a 
physiognomist, I must conclude, if he 
will excuse me for a little professional 
pedantry, that the loyalty of this town 
of Ballinahinch is in abeyance, during 
the life of his present majesty. And, 
as the noble lord has very fairly stated 
the grounds of his opinion, 1 will as 
frankly state the grounds of mine; and 
first, let me refer the noble lord to the 
war-office, where he will find minutes of 
the general court martial, which tried 
and condemned several soldiers of a re- 
giment of militia, four of whom were 
shot, and he will there find that these 
unhappy men were seduced into a con- 
spiracy by the — of this town of 
Ballinahineh, to betray to the rebels of 
Belfast the military posts which it was 
their duty to defend, and that they were 
also seduced to accept of military com- 
missions and military rank in the revo- 
lutionary army of Belfast and Ballina- 
hinch, which was then organized, and 
waited only the opportunity to come 
forth in battle array. Let me refer the 
noble lord to General Leake, for ano- 
ther proof of the loyalty of the town of 
Ballinahinch.” 


” As much has been said of the mili- 
tary outrages which his majesty’s 
troops were represented to have per- 
petrated at Belfast, and as the story 
has been often since repeated, without 
any reference to the triumphant answer 
which it then received, we have the 
less hesitation in presenting the fol- 
lowing extract to our readers :— 


“The noble lord has thought good 
on this night to retract the charges 
originally advanced by him against the 
army of Ireland, and to declare that the 
excesses and extravagancies of which 
he complained, were committed under 
the direct and immediate orders of the 
executive government. The particular 
instances of military outrage adduced 


Lord Clare. 
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by the noble lord were—‘ The destruc- 
tion of the printing-press of a news- 
paper, called the Northern Star, at 
Belfast. The story of a child in con- 
vulsions, whose nurse was ordered to 
extinguish her lights. The picketing 
one blacksmith, and half-strangling ano- 
ther.’ As to the first of these charges, 
in the terms in which it was originally 
advanced by the noble lord, an indiffer- 
ent and uninformed hearer would have 
imagined, that a regiment, headed by 
its officers, had at noon-day marched, 
with drums beating and colours flying, 
under the eye of a general officer, at 
head-quarters, to demolish the house 
and the printing-press of a news printer 
who had made himself obnoxious to the 
executive government. But what is the 
fact, of which the noble lord might have 
been fully and distinctly apprized? A 
regiment of militia, which, I am well 
informed, until it was cantoned at Bel- 
fast and Ballinahinch, was considered 
as one of the best behaved and best dis- 
ciplined regiments in the service, had 
been corrupted by traitors in both quar- 
ters; several of the soldiers had been 
capitally convicted by the sentence of a 
court martial, and four of them had been 
shot, upon clear evidence that they had 
yielded to the seduction practised upon 
them. The regiment, to retrieve its 
character, subscribed to a fund for dis- 
covering and punishing any new at- 
tempt to seduce the soldiery, and made 
a determined declaration of loyalty 
to their king and his government. 
A body of the soldiers, attended by 
some non-commissioned officers not on 
duty, went to the printer’s office to de- 
sire that this declaration of loyalty 
might be printed in his newspaper, 
offering to pay for it: he refused to re- 
ceive their advertisement, and accom- 
panied his refusal with some taunting 
reflection on the soldiers, who did at 
the instant, goaded with the recent exe- 
cution of their companions, which they 
attributed, perhaps with some degree of 
reason, to the poison diffused by the 
Northern Star, and with the taunting 
refusal of the printer to receive the de- 
elaration which they would have pub- 
lished, proceed to acts of violence against 
him, and did very nearly destroy his 
types and printing-press. Colonel Les- 
lie, who commanded the regiment, al- 
most immediately interposed, brought 
off his men, and shut them up in their 
barrack ; however, while he was thus 
engaged, another party, composed prin- 
cipally of yeomanry, who were not in 
uniform, again attacked the printer’s 
house, and completed the destruction 
of his types and printing-press. Let 
me ask the noble lord, whether he will 
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venture gravely to assert in this as- 
sembly, that he believes this outrage 
upon military discipline and the muni- 
cipal law, to have been contrived and 
committed under the immediate direc- 
tion of Lord Camden? And if he will 
venture to make the assertion, let me 
ask him, whether I am to understand his 
apology for General Leake and the 
officers under his command, to be, that 
they have tamely suffered the king’s re- 
presentative to pass by them, and to 
issue secret orders to the soldiery under 
their command, to go fortha mob, to 
the utter subversion of military disci- 

line? Am I to understand his apology 
for his brother officers to be, that they 
hold their situations under a govern- 
ment which has maintained a secret cor- 
respondence and communication with 
the soldiery under their command, and 
has stimulated them to acts of outrage, 
which the noble lord did distinetly, in 
in his first statement upon this subject, 
insinuate, as scandalous and disgrace- 
ful to the military character in Ireland ? 
If this be the noble lord’s apology for 
General Leake, and for the officers in 
command in his district, in pure respect 
for them, I beg to deprecate it ; and in 

ure respect for these deserving officers, 

beg of the noble lord to abide by his 
first charge against them, however ill- 
founded.” 


In dealing with the other charges, 
Lord Clare shewed how easily, by a 
plain tale, he could put to shame all 
his accusers. Having disposed of the 
case of the blacksmith, and deplored 
the cruel necessity which sometimes 
imposed it as a duty upon military gen- 
tlemen to take summary vengeance 
upon such offenders, and shewn that, 
by the punishment of that individual, 
a whole district was, in all probability, 
saved from destruction, he then in- 
forms the House of what was the con- 
duct of his noble antagonist, when he 
himself held a military command in 
America :— 


**The noble lord was employed on 
this service in America, where he was 
reduced to the painful, but, I am confi- 
dent, the indispensable duty of ordering 
a gentleman who bore the commission 
ofa colonel, to summary execution, with- 
out the formality of atrial. He will 
readily perceive that I allude to the case 
of Colonel Isaac Haynes, who was hang- 
ed at Charlestown, in the year 1781. 
This gentleman had taken the oath 
of allegiance to his majesty, and was 
suffered to retire to his plantation some 








miles up the country; the use which he 
made of this indulgence was, to excite 
sedition, disaffection, and disturbance 
in the adjacent district; to terrify the 
weak and timid into an union with him; 
and to murder every man who had con- 
stancy enough to resist his solicitations. 
Of this description was an Irishman of 
the name of Creighton, whose house he 
surrounded with an armed banditti in 
order to murder him; but Creighton 
had time to make his escape to Charles- 
town ;—and a patrole having come up 
with Haynes, and seized him, on iden- 
tifying his person by a court of inquiry, 
he was hanged at Charlestown, by order 
of the noble lord and of Colonel Bal- 
four. I state these facts from the print- 
ed reports of the debates of the British 
House of Lords, in February, 1782 ; and 
upon the same authority I will state, 
that the defence made for the noble lord 
in that assembly, by a near friend and 
connection of bis, was, that the com- 
mander-in-chief had fully approved of 
the execution of Colonel Haynes, and 
that similar executions had taken place 
in hundreds of instances during the 
American war. Let me repeat, that I 
do not allude to this act of extreme 
military severity in any manner witha 
view to condemn it : I am confident that 
the noble lord, in issuing his order, felt 
that it was an act on his part of pain- 
ful and indispensable duty; but with 
that feeling in his mind, I cannot but 
wonder that the noble lord has brought 
forward the story of the curfew, and 
the story of the inquisition, the story of 
the nurse and child, and the story of the 
blacksmith, more especially when I re- 
collect the strong comment which the 
noble lord has transmitted to posterity 
upon a proposed parliamentary inquiry 
into the execution of Colonel Haynes, 
as an unpardonable abuse, in his opinion, 
of parliamentary privilege and autho- 
rity.” 


Now, we venture to say, a clearer 
case was never made out, on the part 
of a great public functionary, to justify 
him in the course which he felt it his 
bounden duty to pursue. Easy Whig 
nobleman and gentleman, residing in 
another country, might find it a very 
agreeable and popular thing to indulge 
in a sentiment of commiseration for 
the sufferings of the wicked or the 
deluded of the United Irishmen who 
became obnoxious to the severe mea- 
sures which they themselves had ren- 
dered indispensable to the public 
safety. But no man who considered 
loyalty as a duty, and who regarded 
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treason as a crime, could condemn the 
promptitude and vigour which were 
necessary to maintain the one, and 
repress the other. Either the insur- 
gents must be put down with a high 
hand, or the country must be aban- 
doned to the tender mercies of restless 
and infatuated traitors. And we have, 
even from the acknowledgments of his 
adversaries, abundant proof, that while 
Lord Clare had the head to perceive, 
and the nerve to decide what the emer- 
gencies of the country required, he 
also had the heart to feel for the severe 
domestic agonies of those whose rela- 
tives had been involved in guilt, and to 
whom pardon could not be extended. 

When Lord Edward Fitzgerald lay 
wounded in prison, and strict orders 
were given that no one of his friends 
or relatives should be suffered to see 
him, his sister, Lady Louisa Connelly, 
called upon the Chancellor, and ear- 
nestly entreated his interference, that 
the restriction might be relaxed in her 
favour. He came out from a dinner- 
party to see her, and his heart was 
wrung as he listened to her piteous so- 
licitations. He knew that no written 
order from him could effect the object 
which she had in view; and, there- 
fore, dressed as he was, he stepped 
into the carriage with her, and drove 
directly to the prison in which the 
culprit was confined. He there, by his 
personal influence, procured for her 
permission to see him, and waited be- 
low during the whole of that long and 
most painful interview, which Mr. 
Moore has so well described. Was 
this the conduct of a ruthless and in- 
exorable tyrant? A tyrant should be 
made of sterner stuff. 

The following we extract from 
*‘ The Rise and Fall of the Irish Na- 
tion,” by Sir Jonah Barrington—a 
work distinguished not less for a keen 
discrimination of character, than for a 
frantic and ungovernable antipathy to 
the authors and contrivers of the le- 
gislative Union. In speaking of the 
execution of the Sheares’s, he thus 
writes :— 


“It is only justice to Lord Clare to 
record an incident which proves that he 
was not unsusceptible of humane feel- 
ings, and which often led me to believe 
that his nature might have been noble, 
had not every feeling of moderation 
been absorbed by that ambition, the 
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final disappointment of which at length 
hastened his dissolution. 

“* By some unfortunate delay, a letter 
of Henry Sheares to me was not deli- 
vered till eleven o’clock of the morning 
after the trial. I immediately waited on 
Lord Clare. He read it with great at- 
tention. I saw he was moved; his heart 
ns I improved on the impression. 

Te only said, ‘ What a coward he is! 
but what can we do? John Sheares 
cannot be spared. Do you think Henry 
can say anything, or make any species 
of discovery, which could authorize the 
Lord Lieutenant to make a distinction 
between them? If so, Henry may be 
reprieved.’ He read the letter again, 
and was obviously affected; I had never 
seen him so amiable before. ‘Go,’ said 
he, ‘ to the prison; the execution will 
be deferred for one hour. See Henry 
Sheares ; ask him the question ; and re- 
turn to me at Cooke’s office. I lost no 
time; but I found, on my arrival, that 
orders had been given that nobody 
should be admitted without a written 
order. I instantly returned to the 
Castle. They were all at council ; Cooke 
was not in his office. I was delayed se- 
veral minutes ; at length the secretary 
returned—gave the order to see them, 
and to the sheriff to delay the execution 
for one hour. I hastened to Newgate ; 
and arrived at the very moment the ex- 
ecutioner was holding up the head of my 
old College friend, and saying, ‘ Here is 
the head of a traitor.” I was deeply af- 
fected.” 


These unhappy young men were & 
very painful specimen of the evil spirit 
of the times. One of them—we be- 
lieve Henry—Mr. O’Connell used to 
describe as a most sanguinary enthu- 
siast. He met himina osabaahaehs 
as he was passing from France to Eng- 
land, and was deeply shocked when he 
exultingly produced a handkerchief 
stained with the blood of Louis XVI. 
and professed to regard it as a precious 
memorial of the triumph of liberty 
over tyrants! Poor misguided youth! 
he little knew how rapidly the time 
was approaching when he himself 
would be compelled to taste the bit- 
terness of an ignominious death ; and 
that, without exhibiting the meekness 
and constancy of the royal victim, who, 
whatever might have been his previous 
weakness, displayed a noble fortitude 
in his latter end. 

But, if we may trust Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, had it not been for the acci- 
dent above narrated, even he would 
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have been spared. Indeed, when we 
look back upon this rr period, 
and behold the numbers who were 
compromised, and of whose guilt the 
government had indubitable proof, our 
wonder is, that so many were suffered 
to escape, whom it required but the 
forms of law to consign to the hands 
of the executioner. Does any man 
now—could any man then, doubt the 

iit of Addis Emmet, of Mr. 

‘Nevin, of Arthur O’Connor, of 
Oliver Bond, and of a host of others, 
who yet were treated with a clemency 
which they never would have expe- 
rienced, had the Irish authorities been 
bent upon bloody courses? A doubt, 
indeed, may be entertained as to 
whether forbearance was not carried 
too far; but none in any sane mind, 
that it had not fully reached the limits 
beyond which it could not pass with- 
out a degree of weakness on the part of 
our rulers, scarcely less criminal than 
treason. 

That the severities which, in the 
dreadful state of the country, were 
sometimes practised, occasionally ex- 
ceeded due bounds, is, we fear, but 
too true; as also that the innocent 
sometimes suffered with the guilty. 
But who were properly responsible 
for these calamities? Not those who 
were compelled by circumstances to 
make use of instruments whom they 
could not always entirely control; but 
those by whom they were reduced to 
the painful alternative of employing 
such instruments, or conniving at trea- 
son. The animus of government, and 
of its leading member, Lord Clare, is 
not to be collected from the desultory 
acts of individuals whom it was neces- 
sary to invest with a brief authority, 
during that season of trouble and of 
tribulation, but from their own re- 
corded dealings with the disaffected, 
so many of whom were in their power, 
and so few of whom were made ex- 
amples. 

Upon the college visitation, in 1798, 
we shall not dwell,” as it has been so 
fully described in a former number.* 
Lord Clare, throughout his life, retain- 
ed a strong regard for the theatre of 
his early distinction; and he was na- 
turally desirous to protect the youths 
brought up within its walls from the 
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corrupting influences by which their 
loyalty might be undermined. That 
treason had found its way into that 
sanctuary of good letters, he had too 
much reason to believe; and his 
object was, by a strict inquiry, to dis- 
cover, if possible, the extent of the 
evil, and separate the sound from the 
unsound portion of the university. 

The result was, in his judgment, 
highly creditable to the college. About 
nineteen individuals were found to be 
so seriously compromised, as to ren- 
der a sentence of expulsion, or of sus- 
pension, necessary. There were few 
who did not lament that the amiable 
and gifted Dr. Stokes should be of the 
number. His sentence was, suspen- 
sion from his fellowship for three 
years; and ¢hat, not upon the ground 
that he had been involved in traitorous 
practices, but that some indiscretions 
were imputed to him, which, in sucha 
perilous crisis, rendered it unmeet that 
he should hold his seat amongst the 
governing body of the college, until 
the troubles which just then agitated 
the country had passed away. 

Of the Union, we have not space to 
write at the length which would be 
necessary, if we were to discuss that 
important question in all its bearings. 
Suffice it, for the present, to say, Lord 
Clare felt that it was rendered indis- 
pensable, by the turbulent and unruly 
use which had been made of Irish 
legislative independence. In an united 
parliament he hoped to find some re- 
medy for the manifold evils of Ireland, 
and had no hope whatever that mat- 
ters would not proceed from bad to 
worse, as long as there were separate 
houses of Lords and Commons in the 
united kingdom. Nor, in compassing 
that measure, did he do more than 
carry into effect convictions which he 
had long formed, and fully expressed, 
when, upon the questions of the com- 
mercial propositions and the regency, 
the connection between the countries 
was so seriously endangered. 

He was, undoubtedly, of opinion, 
that, by the Union, the British and 
Protestant interests in this country 
would be maintained. What his con. 
victions would have been, had he been 
able to foresee the time when both 
were to be abandoned, it might be 


* See No. CLXL, for May, 1846. 
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rash to affirm ; but we do not hesitate 
to express our belief that, could he 
have distinctly anticipated all that has 
since taken place, he would have been 
a reluctant party to that arrangement. 

When he left Ireland to take his 
seat in the English House of Lords, 
he might have been considered as 
** functus officio.” The great business 
of his life was done, and he felt himself, 
with rapidly declining strength, vpon 
a new theatre of action, from which 
all his habits were estranged. The 
bold and haughty defiance with which 
he used to challenge and bear down 
opposition in his own country, were 
misplaced in an assembly over which 
he had never exercised any influence, 
and amongst nobles who prided them- 
selves on their high descent, and could 
little brook that a parvenu and an 
Irishman should bear himself with any 
authority in their deliberations. Of 
his mortified vanity, when he was said 
to have sunk under the quiet and dig- 
nified castigation of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, much has been written. It has 
even been hinted that it hastened his 
demise. But the labours and anxie- 
ties of office had broken down an iron 
frame, and he might be regarded as a 
spent thunderbolt, when he rolled at 
the feet of the nobleman who is said to 
have done such execution upon him. 

He died in 1802. Had he lived but 
another year, the country might have 
been spared the disgrace and horrors 
of Emmet’s abortive insurrection. 

_ Of the public’character of this great 
man, we have failed altogether, if we 
have not conveyed a clear idea in the 
previous pages ; but the following ob- 
servations, which we extract from the 
“Lives of Illustrious Irishmen,” by 
the Rev. James Wills, are too just, 
and too discriminating not to be sub- 
mitted to our readers :— 


‘* His intellect was rapid, clear, and 
full of power; but its power seems to 
have more consisted in sagacity and 
sound common sense, than in depth, or 
extraordinary comprehensiveness ; still, 
for mere intellect, he may be placed at 
the head of the eminent Irishmen among 
whom he was an actor. He was still 
more eminently above these illustrious 
persons in the moral features of his cha- 
racter. With profound, but rough and 
masculine strength of feeling, he was 
endowed with a degree of moral firm- 
ness, and a superiority to popular in- 
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fluences, rarely belonging to public men. 
Without the high and chivalric scorn, 
which for a season impelled Grattan to 
shake off the base dictation of the rab- 
ble, or the comprehensive enthusiasm 
which raised the flight of Burke far 
above it, Lord Clare pursued a steady 
course, under the guidance of settled 
principle, and wholly impassive to the 
influences of opinions and passions in 
which he had no participation, and for 
which he entertained no respect.” 


Of his private character, we believe 
there was but one opinion, He was 
the best of fathers, the kindest of hus- 
bands, the most generous and indul- 
gent of landlords, and the steadiest of 
friends. In his dealings with his trades- 
people, liberality and punctuality were 
his characteristics. 

In his style of living, without verg- 
ing to excess, he was mindful of the 
splendor which beseemed his station ; 
and those who were admitted to his 
private intimacy, have often witnessed 
a jovial urbanity very strikingly con- 
trasted with the sternness and severity 
which he often thought it right to put 
on, in the exercise of his judicial fune« 
tions. 

Against the incorruptible integrity 
of his conduct as Lord Chancellor, 
even when the fiercest animosity raged 
against him, there never was a whis- 
per ;—nor, with all his vast political 
influence, did he take any advantage 
of his high position to increase his 
private patrimony, which he left, we 
believe, very little, if at all, increased 
beyond what it was when he received 
it. 

The part which he took in putting 
down rebellion, and afterwards in ac- 
complishing the Union, subjected him 
to severe censure on the part of those, 
whose policy, if adopted, would have 
led to ‘separation from Great Britain. 
But by none who desire that the empire 
should continue one and indivisible, can 
his conduct, upon these critical emer- 
gencies, beregarded with any other feel- 
ings than those of gratitude and admi- 
ration. His was the fortitude which 
braved the responsibility, from which 
weaker minds would have shrunk ap- 
palled ; and the wisdom and the sagacity 
to devise the measures, by which alone 
the most frightful national calamities 
could be averted. The: execrations 
with which he was regarded, pursued 
him even to his grave ; and doubtless, 
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many who, at his interment, profaned 
the sanctity of the burying-ground, 
by outrage the most revolting, may 
have been of the number of those, 
who, in the day of his power, partook 
his clemency, when, had he been ex- 
treme to mark what they did amiss, 
they must have experienced the fate of 
traitors. But as he only followed his 
nature, when he extended to their 
crimes a generous forgiveness, so they 
but followed theirs, when that ven- 
geance which they could not wreak 
upon him living, they visited upon him 
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exulted, with the fury of beasts, and 
the malice of demons! 

“*Requiescat in pace.” We have 
now done our devoir in offering this 
tribute to his memory. But history 
will yet do ample justice to the wise 
and indomitable counsellor, who, al- 
most alone, advanced to meet the 
enemies of the constitution in the gate; 
and, amid weakness, defection, and 
obloquy the most dispiriting, by his vi- 
gour and firmness maintained the cause 
of British rule, and preserved his 
country from the horrors of anarchy 


dead, and, over his insensate corpse, and revolution. 


THE OLD MAN’S PLAINT. 


’Tis bleak December, cold and drear, 
The wintry winds pipe shrill and high; 
The red deer crouch within their lair, 
And wild birds to the thicket fly. 
The hoar-frost silvers hedge and tree, 
Now sparkling in the pale moon-ray, 
The world seems growing old to me, 
For I'm aweary, old, and grey— 
Aweary, weary, old, and grey. 


The Christmas chime, in olden time, 
Rang out a joyous peal for me; 

The yule-log blaz’d, while mirth and mime, 
And laughter echoed cheerily. 

But now, alas! how changed the scene, 
How sadly sounds that peal to-day ; 

The world is not what it hath been, 
And I’m aweary, old, and grey— 

Aweary, weary, old, and grey. 


I miss the happy faces now, 

That circled once our festive board, 
When pleasure lighted every brow, 

And every touch wak’d friendship’s chord ; 
Whilst now, like harp of shattered string, 


Whose melody hath pass’d away, 
I droop, a faded, soulless thing, 
Forsaken, weary, old, and grey— 
Aweary, weary, old, and grey. 


But hush! what sounds come stealing o’er, 
Like seraph choir, mine aged ear, 
Strains that my soul hath lov’d of yore, 
When all was mine that made life dear. 
A light gleams o’er me—yes, I hear 
The bells chime forth their olden lay, 
And feel, with every gushing tear, 
That I alone am old and grey— 
Aweary, weary, old, and grey. 
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THE PETTY SESSIONS OF CARRIGNACROE, 


« To what cause are we indebted for 
the honour of your presence in our 
little court this morning, Mr. Quiffle?” 
said the presiding justice of Petty-Ses- 
sions at Carrignacroe, as he shook the 
rain from his broadleafed hat, and depo- 
sited the same, along with a thick frieze 
coat, and a thong-whip, in a convenient 
corner of the room, which answered 
the purposes of justice in that rising 
village. 

The individual to whom the ques- 
tion was addressed, was seated at a 
table, which served as a barrier be- 
tween the bench and the populace. 
He had an Act of Parliament open 
before him, together with sundry 
papers tied up with bright red tape. 
But without these professional em- 
blems, there would be no great saga- 
city required to divine his calling ; a 
confident, yet deferential air, with a 
sharp physiognomy, and a certain 
swell-mobbish pretension of dress, de- 
noting him for a provincial attorney. 

“| have merely dropped in, sir,” he 
pertly replied to the question, “as the 
shower of rain said to the pic-nic party 
at Lambay, knowing how welcome I'd 
be, and wishing to look after an ho- 
nest client. I hope I see you well, 
Mr. Fitzdoodle.” 

“ Much obliged,” said Fitzdoodle, 
proceeding further to uncase himself 
from an inner surcoat, and to unwind 
a thick woollen scarf from about his 
jaws ; an operation, which, added to 
his recent exertions in dismounting at 
the door, and jostling through the 
crowd, caused him to pant like a fat 
buck after a burst through the brakes 
. Ballynascorny ; * A sheepstealer, 
eh ?” 

“No, your worship. That's Mr. 
MacRoary’s vocation. We only burned 
a house.” 

“Only!” ejaculated the gentleman, 
who rejoiced in the name last men- 
tioned, and whose person also bore 
the visible form and pressure of the 
same gentle craft with Mr. Quiffle. 


“Listen to that! Only burned a 
house! That's what he'd say if it was 
after putting a lighted turf they were 


into the roof of Saint Lawrence 
O’Toole. We only burned a church, 
he'd say ; bad luck to the more.” 

* O ho!” cries Quiffle, in a jeering 
accent, “is that the way with you 
this morning, after the defence you 
made the other day for firing through 
the parlour window of the Red Cow 
at Kisheen, when the two English 
gentlemen were at dinner? Your client 
was very sorry indeed for his offence ; 
but he would not have done such a 
thing, only he thought the agent was 
in it.” 

The crowd of auditors laughed with 
all their hearts; but whether they 
were more amused by the force of 
Quiffle’s rejoinder, or at the practical 
Tipperary wit of his antagonist’s 
client, a mere observer could scarcely 
distinguish. They were mightily 
tickled; that’s certain. And one fel- 
low could not restrain his glee, or 
prevent himself from shouting aloud, 
as he reached forth his hand to tap 
the attorney on the back, “ More 
power!” For which breach of order 
Sergeant Scrabby, of the police, forth- 
with seized him by the scruff of the 
neck, and pushed him out headfore- 
most upon the pavement. 

«There's more power for you,” 
cried the gentle preserver of the 
peace, as he looked towards the bench, 
expecting a nod of approbation ; but 
if such was his hope, it was not grati- 
fied ; for a Stipendiary Magistrate, who 
had just entered, and taken his place 
beside the president, shook his head 
severely and said— 

“Less force another time, Mr. 
Constable, is what I should recom- 
mend.” 

Whereupon the constable shook his 
head too, which, if ever a shake of the 
head spoke, said most articulately— 
‘God be with long ago!” or words 
to that effect ; and then he cast a me- 
nacing glance at the malicious by- 
standers, who kept mopping and 
mowing at him, but taking good care 


to utter no sound indicative of their 
satisfaction. 
* Silence!” shouted the enraged 
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constable, rapping with his knuckles, 


for want of any thing else to rap them 


against, upon the cross rail which shut 
out the public from the court. 
«We'll not braithe at all, your ho- 
nour,” whispers a wag in the crowd. 
**Whisht ! tizzy voo ;” says another, 
in the same under-titter ; “don’t ye 
see he’s going to read the Ri’ting Act?” 
“ Murther in Irish!” exclaims ano- 


ther, sotto voce like the rest, “he 
has it at his finger’s inds a’ready.” 

The Sergeant was clutching his 
truncheon nervously with both hands, 
as if it were as much as he could do 
to restrain it from flying, of its own 
motion, into collision with the heads 
of his tormenters. 


“ Ah then, boys,” said one of them, 
“have ye no regard for yourselves ? 
Sure he’s like a cat in a bowle, only 
watching his opportunity to give one 
of yez a claw.” 

** Silence !” bellowed the chafed Con- 
stable, more likea bull tied to a stake, 
than a cat in anything ; “ silence in 
the court !” 

“Keep your temper, Sergeant,” 
said the President; “‘ you seem to 
have all the noise at your side. Be 
silent, and call Thady Ryan against 
Denis Quirke, Maurice Quirke, Mar- 
tin Quirke, Biddy Quirke, and Nelly 
Quirke,” 


We're all here, your honour ;” 
cried the Quirkes, stepping forward 
‘in conscious virtue bold.” 

They consisted of a man and his 
wife, well stricken in years, with their 
grown-up children, all well clad, and 
apparently of the class of peasant- 
farmers. Their demeanour was res- 


pectful, and the frank and debonnair 
expression of the whole family, was 
calculated to prepossess the court in 
their favour. ‘The parents had the 
fresh and florid hue of healthful in- 
dustry ; and the young people, parti- 
cularly the girl, were very good look- 
ing. 
The complainant, on the other side, 
was a hard-featured person, of mean 
appearance, with a sullen cast of fea- 
tures, and a certain timidity of man- 
ner, which argued either a want of 
a good cause, or a consciousness that 
the general feeling was against him. 

“ What is your complaint against 
these persons *” demanded the prin- 


cipal magistrate, in no very encourag- 
ing tone. 





“They risky'd me;” replied the 
accuser. 


“Rescued you?” said the Stipen- 
dary Justice, a military gentleman, 
but lately taken into the civil service 
of the crown. ‘“ From what? Were 
you ip danger of anything ?” 

“In very great danger, plase your 
honour, if it was’nt for my hat.” 

Here he exhibited the coverlid al- 
luded to, which, beside the wear and 
tear of common usance, was cloven 


from the crown downwards, about an 
inch and a-half. 


** Only for that,” he added, pushing 
his finger through the fissure, ‘I 
know where I'd be this blessed day.” 

“Do you swear that?” said Mac 
Roary, tauntingly. 

The witness scowled at the attorney, 
and the attorney leered at the witness. 

** It isn’t here I'd be at all events,” 
said the latter; ‘‘nor in company 
with you, by any mains.” 

This turned the laugh rather against 
the man of law; and men of law— 


even the most jocund—do not often 
enjoy the laugh of a layman. Mr. 
MacRoary, therefore, was about to 
call for the protection of the court ; 
but the Court interrupted the colloquy, 
to ask the prosecutor if he “ felt it ?” 


“No, thanks be to marcy and your 
worship, I did not.” 


“ He's hard of feeling then,” ob- 
served the Attorney, with a grimace 
intended for the public, “ considering 
it is a felt-wound.” 

And the public laughed till Sergeant 
Scrabby told them they should laugh 
presently at the other side of their 
mouths ; whereupon order being re- 
stored, the court proceeded with its 
investigations. 

** Do you know who did it ?” 

** Those,” exclaimed the man, with 
fierce emphasis, designating with an 
angry jerk of his thumb, the pleasant 
smiling family, who occupied the space 
at his left hand, 

‘1 don't comprehend you, man,” said 
the Stipendiary Magistrate; “Didn't 
you say this moment that these people 
rescued you ?” 

** Sure I did, sir; risky’d me first, 
and bett me afther.” 

The Magistrate, who was evidently 


a child in the language of the Irish 
local courts, cast an inquiring glance 
at his brother-magistrates, who were 
laughing in their sleeves at his igno- 
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rance ; but Quiffle, to whom a nod 
was as good as a wink any day, obli- 
gingly made haste, as amicus curiae, to 
enlighten him. 

*¢ Allow me, sir, and I'll explain it 
to you. Thady Ryan here, a driver 
of my Lord Bohermore, is not the 
first of his trade that has made a baste 


of himself in this court. When a 
gentleman of his quality complains 
against people for rescuing him, he 


means to say, that they rescued an 
ass : 

The Lawyer paused a moment for 
the sake of effect. 

«© An ass, Mr. Quiffle?” said the 


Magistrate, with indignation ; “I must 
say this levity is unbecoming.” 

“Yes, sir, with respect to your 
worship, I repeat the word. They 


rescued an ass, or perhaps a pig, or 
some other animal as noble as Thady 
Ryan himself, but twice more valua- 


ble.” 
** Oh, I think Lunderstand it now ;” 


said the tardy-witted Justice, who, as 


“ He did contract and purse his brow together,” 


appeared all at once to have acquired 
half a dozen additional wrinkles: “1 
see it all now. He made a seizure 
from them ; they rescued it ; and that 
is what he calls rescuing him. 


* Precisely so, answered the amused 


Attorney, adopting the emphatic enun- 
ciation of the bench. That is what 
he calls rescuing him. Your worship 
is surprisingly quick and apprehen- 
‘sive.”” 

MacRoary eyed his brother in the 
law with a leer of droll amazement, 
which would have seduced features 


less brazed by custom of impudence, 
intoa broad grin. But Quiffle only 
frowned a frown of reproof, just mov- 
ing, at the same time, the nether lid 
of his right eye, ever so impercep- 
tibly, by way of a wink. But the 
critical public were less reserved in 
their comments, and wondered, almost 
aloud, what their Saxon tyrants could 
mean by sending a “ magisthrate” 
among them, who did not understand 
enough of good English to tell what 
was meant by “a risky.” 

The outrage was in nothing differ- 


ent from that form of resistance to 
the law and the rights of property, 


which has grown into a usage as 
common as the assertion of “ tenant- 
right.” The party complained of 
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owed two years’ rent, and the land- 
lord thought it reasonable to ask for 
one. They were “ willing to pay” 


(where is the tenant who is not?) but 
“fware would they get it?” They 
had cattle, to be sure; but there was 
grass running to waste, and it stood 
to raison that they could not be pre- 


pared for the next year’s rent, if their 
present stock was taken. They had 


oats, but that they must keep for food ; 
and little enough there was iv it. 
There was a good stack of wheat be- 
side the barn door; but did the 
landlord want to ruin them entirely, 
by requiring it to be threshed, and 
the market so low as it was, com- 


pared to what it might be? There 
was a horse; but he could not be 


spared from the farm ;—half-a-dozen 
sheep, but they belonged to “ the little 
girl;”—and three or four pigs in the 
bawn, but when the Indian corn they 
had consumed came to be paid for at 
the mill, ‘twas little would be left for 


landlord, or tenant, or for anybody 


else, 

For all these excellent reasons, the 
landlord and his driver were consi- 
dered an unconscionable pair of ex- 
tortioners, to expect anything out of 
the farm in such a year as the present ; 
and accordingly, when the latter went 


upon the land, and took possession of 


the live stock, he was set upon by this 
very mild, good-tempered looking fa- 
mily, and by their neighbours, from all 
sides, as far as a cow’s horn, lustily 
blown upon the emergency, could 
summon them. Amid great uproar 
and tumult, spades, pitchforks, flails, 
and stones were plied, with little re- 
spect of persons ; and the bailiff, with his 
mermaidens, as MacRoary was pleased 
to denominate half-a-dozen ragged 
bludgeoneers, who had assisted in driv- 
ing out the cattle, were “very proud 
to find themselves at home again,” 
without their caption, and with only 
afew contusions to remind them of 
their morning’s work. 

All these cireumstances were duly 
substantiated by evidence, during the 
delivery of which the accused parties 
gazed alternately at the court, and at 
one another, with the most decorous 
amazement. To judge by their very 
expressive dumb-show, a stranger to 
that mode of defence, which is com- 


mon enough in the early stage of an 
Irish prosecution, would have pro- 
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nounced them to be the most harmless, 
and the most slandered of human 


beings. Each appealing glance to the 
bench was so eloquent in repudiation 


of the charge, and fraught with such 


pity for the unfortunate soul of the 
adverse witness, that it was difficult to 
resist the prejudice created by their 
mute expostulations. The women 


were peculiarly effective in the use of 
this artillery, pointing it, as they did, 
with many a pretty interjection and 
gesture, indicative of the most artless 
surprise. 

The new magistrate was sensibly 
impressed by such demonstrations ; 


and demanded of the complainant, in 


a peevish tone— Do you mean to say 


that delicate young woman was an 
active party in an assault upon your- 
self and the six hulking fellows you 
had under your command ?” 

The fair subject of the question 
courtesied, and looked ten times more 


innocent than before. 

«¢ IT won't swear, sir,” was the un- 
gallant reply, “ but that she was the 
worst of the whole lot. It wasn’t her 
fault that one of us left the place 
alive.” 


“Oh! Misthur Ryan,” exclaimed 


the fair Nelly, her full, dark eyes, flash- 


ing with an expression not quite so 
soft as that of her voice—‘ God for- 
give you, sir!” 

«* After that,” subjoined her mo- 
ther, “ he’d swear a tunnel through 


the Rock of Gibraltar, ZEveleen* a- 
roon, what did ye ever do, to be scan- 
dalised in this manner before the pa- 
rish ?” 

The damsel squeezed out a tear, 
which added much to the concern her 
situation appeared to give the court. 

« Didn’t she fetch out a hatchet,” 
exclaimed the terrified complainant, 
*¢ and tell her brother Maurice to take 
the heads off us, like so many salt her- 
rings?—and didn’t she fire a whole 
kettleful of bilin’ wather at me, which, 
if it hadn’t been that Jack Rafter 
struck her hand down a little, would 
have scalded the hair of my head, as 
clane aff as if I was a pig?” 

** And so you wor,” said the .pout- 
ing damsel, her bright eye sparkling 
out with the conceit, 

“ From the long lashes round it,” 
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in a manner that infected the behold 
ers. ‘* That’s your name, as true as 
you were christened Thady.” 


Every one laughed, except the un- 


fortunate driver, who was too anxious 


to complete his statement to heed the 
interruption. 

«* As it was,” he proceeded, “ the 
discharge was too-well aimed. I did not 
lose a spoonfnl of it ; and when I took 


off my stockings at night, saving your 
worship’s presence, the skin peeled 
down off my two shins like biled 
innions.” 

The young lady’s discretion could 
no longer tutor her, but she burst 


into aloud and hearty laugh; which 


was renewed when, suiting the action 


to the word, her victim cautiously laid 


bare one of the outraged limbs, and 
displayed a very considerable raw. 
The exhibition also contributed greatly 
to the merriment of the crowd, whose 


speculations on the ugliness of that 


leg, and the presumed greater ugli- 
ness of the other, led to the offering 
of several bets of small amount in 
the neminal currency of the coun- 
try. 

The legal defence of the accused 
was conducted by Mr. MacRoary, 
who represented his clients as a most 
peaceful, orderly, and ill-used family ; 
always submissive to the laws ; always 
willing to pay their own rent; but al- 
ways most unwilling to pay the rent 
of other people. This was the point, 
upon which the merits of the assault 
complained of hinged. They had 
underlet a large piece of their farm, at 
a profit rent, the differential propor- 
tion of which left them clear of all 
charges, upon that part of it which 
they retained in their own hands. 
Yet they would not hold themselves 
liable for the head-rent reserved in 
the landlord’s lease ; but would merely 
pay him for the few acres in their own 
possession, leaving him to glean the 
balance, as brother Jonathan would 
call it, from the denuded fields of their 
well-drained cottier tenants. 

Thisisaform of middleman roguery, 
which seldom comes before the public 
as a popular grievance. It cuts the 
other way, being one of the many 
forms of collusion between the differ- 
ent classes of our peasantry, by which 


* The Irish for Ellen, or Nelly. 
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contracts are set at nought, and the 
proprietors of land are builied and de- 
frauded of their rights. 


In this case, the legal gentleman 


made a great parade of the readiness 


of his industrious and honest client to 
pay for twelve acres of a farm that 
consisted of five-and-twenty, he having, 
all the while, a large profit-rent arising 
from the other thirteen, already se- 


cured in his pocket, It is a very usual 


process of realizing “the tenant- 


right” in Ireland; and when a land- 
lord gets refractory, and will not sub- 


mit patiently to be thus thimble-rigged 
out of half his estate, an outcry is 


raised against him in the newspapers ; 
and if he is not shot at from behind a 


hedge, he is sure of being made a tar- 
get for every bandier of small wit, 
in the minor law courts, to launch his 
popgun at. 

Of such a nature was the law and 
logic employed upon this occasion by 


Mr. MacRoary. He was instructed 
to offer ten pounds, where the sum 
demanded was beyond twenty ; and his 
tender being refused, he shook his 
head ; did not wonder that the country 
should be in a barbarous condition ; 
thought his clients were more to be 
pitied than blamed, for having been 
provoked to take the law into their 
own hands; and then sat down beside 
his brother craftsman to bewail, in pri- 
vate, on the part of another client, 
the impossibility of borrowing money 
at six per cent., on the security of an 


Trish rental. 


A reporter for one of the numerous 
*¢ Vindicators,” who spin texts for lec- 
turing statesmen, ran home with his 
rotes, but was far from blushing as he 
gave them in, as good material for 
enlarging, in strains of indignant elo- 
quence, on the oppression which drives 
wise men mad in other places, and 
makes murderers of them in Tipperary ; 
and the magistrates, glad to elude the 
responsibility of dealing with an invi- 
dious subject, coolly decided, that they 
did not sit there to try titles, and 
would, therefore, remit the whole af:- 
fair to the Quarter-Sessions. 

The houseburning, in which Mr. 
Quiffle was concerned, came on next. 
It was one of those numerous outrages 
which the grasping class of “ half-sirs” 
perpetuate upon the property of their 
unfortunate dependants, and of which 
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the odium is commonly cast, by igno- 
rant or prejudiced writers, upon the 
Irish gentry. 

Mary Dempsey's tale was a simple 


one. Her father had retained posses- 


sion of a cabin and some land, which 
a certain Mr. Daniel Darmody thought, 
or pretended to think, himself better 
entitled to; but the law being tedious, 
as well as costly, and its issues uncer- 


tain, he, Mr. Darmody, took a “main 


advantage,” as the poor girl expressed 


it, while the strong man lay on the 
broad of his back, to effect a clearance. 
Fever, which has been lately so preva- 
lent and so fatal, had seized upon this 


poor family. The mother first became 


its victim, and, after her death, the fa- 
ther was struck down. 


Hospitals are not generally accessi- 
ble to our rustic population, nor, indeed, 
in much request among them. They 
commonly prefer, even when they have 


a choice, to stretch themselves under 
a few wattles, at the side ofa dry ditch, 


where the pure air passes over them 
in a continual current, and the lights, 
which garnish the heavens, give them 
assurance, by day and night, that there 
is an eye watching above them, which 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. 


Into such a shed had John Dempsey 
caused himself to be removed, lest he 
should impart infection to his little 
motherless children; and whilst he 
lay thus helpless, Mr. Daniel Darmody 
took hold of the opportunity as too 
good to be lost, to render all further 
legal procedure unnecessary, by anni- 
hilating the principal object of dispute. 
Waiting a favourable moment, there- 
fore, when the neighbours were all 
absent at the turf-bog, he came down 
with his mermaidens, (as his learned 
advocate might have said), and having 
inveigled the sick man’s children out 
of doors, he nimbly dislodged the few 
articles of household use they had left 
within ; and then, in “ haste to des- 
troy,” lest the boys from the bog 
should step in and interrupt his indus- 
try, he set fire to the roof, and speedily 
left the whole tenement in ashes. 

The atrocity of such a deed was 
much aggravated by the knowledge 
which its perpetrator had, that the 
man of whom he took that “ main 
advantage,” was then lying in his 
agony, and that the last light he be- 
held on earth was a flash from the fire 
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which made his children houseless, at 
the same moment that the hand of God 
made them orphans.* 

“ Well, Mr. Quiffle,” said Fitzdoo- 
dle, “what more can your client do, 
if this be only a house on fire ?” 

Mr. Quiffle was almost put out of 
countenance; but, as his familiar an- 
tagonist remarked, “ his stock of assur- 
ance made any sort of fire sit light 
upon his mind ;” and he immediately 
entered into the defence of his client 
with warmth, insisting on that grand 
principle of law and equity (wher- 
ever he found it), “nullum tempus 
oceurrit legi,”— which means,” said 
he, “ that every time is the right time 
for doing as a man likes with his own.” 
Mr. Darmody had no doubt that the 
house of the interloper, John Dempsey, 
was his; and acting upon that impres- 
sion, he had taken a short method of 
doing the same thing that other land- 
lords do in a more roundabout way. 

“I repeatit,” said Mr. Quiffie, tying 
up one of his manifolded papers very 
tightly with a piece of red tape, “ that 
we only burned a house; and if we 
had no right to burn it, the law is open. 
The sooner our accusers resort to it, 
the better I'll be pleased.” 

« That’s as true a thing as you 
said to-day,” tartly interjected Mac- 
Roary—* A bad cause, and a good 
action at the back of it, is the very 
thing to shoot a professional gentle- 
man, who has a young shoneen, just 
enriched, for his client.” 

It was a fact, that Darmody had 
but recently administered to his de- 
ceased uncle, Farmer Roger, of the 
same ilk, who had taken his death 
from a wetting he got at a tenant- 
right meeting, a very short time be- 
fore. Master Daniel was his sole heir 
and representative ; and the youth’s 
first public act, on setting up for him- 
self, was to attack a poor family in 
their affliction, and burn them out, 
with the circumstances of cruelty we 
have attempted to describe. 

“ Your worship, I submit,” said 
Quiffle, “that this is a question of 
civil right altogether. It is out of the 
jurisdiction of the court.” 

* That I deny,” cried MacRoary, 
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who enacted the part of Second Lawyer 
in the comedy. “It is a criminal 
court, and takes cognizance of all 
offences, from dram-drinking to high 
treason. Arson, then, is clearly within 
its jurisdiction.” 

“ Arson!” screamed First Lawyer, 
with well-acted disdain—* Arson— 
farce—on! Did ever anybody, since 
the Bill of Rights first became the law 
of the land, hear of a gentleman be- 
ing held amenable for arson—for set- 
ting fire to a cabin not worth forty 
shillings? Arson, may it please your 
worship, may be committed, as often 
it is, against persons who live in valu- 
able houses, and possess a right there- 
in: but, to smoke out an overholding 
tenant, is no more a criminal offence 
than it is unfair to kindle wet straw 
at the mouth of a badger’s den. How 
are you to make him bolt, unless you 
do something of the kind ?” 

A murmur of indignant horror ran 
through the crowd, which raised Mr. 
Quiffie, for the moment, in the estima- 
tion of Sergeant Scrabby, to the rank 
of a fellow-martyr. 

The young female who represented 
the remains of the burned-out family, 
nudged her attorney angrily, at the 
comparison of the badger, and asked 
him if he was “going to stand that? 
For, if you do,” said she, “I wont ;” 
and, without waiting for the effect of 
the appeal, she turned upon the offen- 
der, and demanded, “* What badger 
was smoked, the night he jumped out 
of the tinker’s garret?” with sundry 
other interrogative reminiscences, 
which made every person in the pre- 
sence merry, except the facetious Mr. 
Quiffle. 

That sensitive gentleman took re- 
fuge in the professional safeguard, 
the dignity of the Court, where such 
coarse repartees cannot be tolerated, 
without endangering the unsullied 
robe of Justice herself. Her lady- 
ship’s garment is unpollutable, it 
seems, by any foulness that may pro- 
ceed out of a privileged mouth ; but, 
the least spatter from the lips of the 
profane vulgar renders it unfit to be 
seen. 

The young woman was, therefore, 


* The writer was present, during last autumn, at the trial of a case, of which 
this description is no exaggeration. 
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admonished to remember where she 
was ; to understand the respect due to 
her superiors ; to learn not to “badger” 
any gentleman, as she had presumed 
to badger Mr. Quiffle—with other 
moral precepts, calculated to form the 
manners of persons in low degree, 
when they come in contact with witty 
practitioners in the minor courts of 
justice. Whereunto she meekly con- 
formed, with a subdued and stricken 
aspect, merely observing, without ap- 
pearing to address the observation to 
the court, that she “didn’t know he 
(meaning the said Quiffle) was a gen- 
tleman, but thought he was only an 
attorney.” 

Fitzdoodle, who overheard the sar- 
casm, and marked the titter it pro- 
voked, smiled and said, ‘ That is the 
severest ‘ only’ we heard as yet ;” 
which remark caused each man of law 
to cock his right eye rather fiercely at 
the Bench, and then to turn aside 
with shrugs and grimaces, which spoke 
as directly as any series of contortions 
could speak— Never mind. Every 
bird is a cock on his own dunghill; 
but wait a while. We bide our time ;” 
and divers significant intimations be- 
sides, which it were tedious to trans- 
late into litera scripta. 

The plea of simple incendiarism, 
however, was for the moment victo- 
rious. The Magistrates agreed with 
Mr. Quiffie that the case was only one 
of house-burning, and advised, rather 

_than decided, that it should be made 
the subject ofa civil process. The 
bearing of the case being explained to 
the complaining party, she readily ac- 
quiesced in the proposal to carry it to a 
higher tribunal. For though justice 
is dear to the Irish, they love satisfae- 
tion better; and there is nothing that 
more satisfies the injured, after the 
first warm feelings of resentment have 
had time to cool, than to obtain solid 
compensation for wrongs sustained. 
To the Quarter-Sessions, therefore, 
the question was referred, and an- 
other case was called on. 

This was an ordinary affair of as- 
sault, and remarkable, in that both 
doer and sufferer belonged to the 
softer sex. They were trim-built and 
clean-rigged craft both of them, be- 
tween thirty-five and forty, with rather 
a pleasant, not to say a jolly expres- 
sion of countenance. Trespass of cat- 
tle had furnished a pretext for the en- 
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counter, of which the foundation had 
been in existence ever since their 
spinsterhood, when rival swains con- 
tended at hurlings and patrons for 
their smiles. It had happened in the 
rough-running course of true love, 
that each had been constrained to be- 
stow her hand in marriage upon the 
favoured admirer of the other; and 
by a still more mischievous freak of 
fortune they were both located upon 
the same quartern of land, whereof 
their lords and masters were, together 
with several others, joint co-partners. 
Hence an ancient grudge was foment- 
ed on either side, which they were 
well pleased to gratify, when Mrs. 
Quigley was provoked to strike, and 
still worse to objurgate, with many 
side-wind reflections at the owner, 
Mrs. O’ Rafferty’s cow. 

Cows in general, it must be con- 
fessed, have an unnatural, and even a 
spiteful appetite, for muslin handker- 
chiefs, and odds-and-ends of aprons or 
cotton-stockings ; and Mrs. Quigley, 
who had placed her Sunday cap to dry 
upon athorn-bush, was provoked beyond 
measure to find the bush empty in a 
few minutes afterwards, while her 
neighbour’s cow stood coolly chewing 
the cud before the door, with the un- 
deniabie ribbons of the cap wagging 
to-and-fro from the opposite corners 
of her mouth. The animal’s behaviour 
was enough to aggravate the temper 
ofa Griselda; for she affected an 
utter unconsciousness of the enormity 
of her transgression, and stood, fla- 
grante delicto, looking over the wall 
of Mrs. Quigley’s garden, with a 
pleased and drowsy expression of 
countenance, as if she felt herself to 
be really completing a praiseworthy 
action. 

There was nothing strange in the 
incidents of the case. Mrs. O’Rafferty 
overheard the cow that gave milkto her 
children, evil spoken of. She came to 
to the door, and saw the useful crea- 
ture roughly entreated also. This 
she could not stomach nor excuse; 
for she had lost no cap. Much was 
she vexed, therefore, at all that she 
saw and heard; “A smaller thing, 
indeed, was enough to rise her, let 
alone "a 

She said no more. Let us follow 
her example, and leave her husband 
to say for her. His evidence spoke 
volumes. He had been ploughing in 
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an adjacent field, when rumours of 
war came to his ear. Curiosity in- 
duced him to look towards the spot 
from which the sounds proceeded, and 
he saw the two Amazons down, seem- 
ingly rolled into one, his own share of 
thecompound being undermost. “ Upon 
the same——.” 

« Well,” demanded  Fitzdoodle, 
‘ what did you do, upon the same?” 

 Faix I went back to my plough.” 

** And the other lady’s husband— 
do you happen to know what he was 
doing ?” 

«* Looking over his own hedge, your 
worship, helping me to see fair play ; 
and wondering which would prove the 
best man of the two.” 

“And what was the result of his 
inquiry ?” 

* How can I tell, sir, when I did 
not wait to see it out? I only know 
that my wife had her eye shut up for 
two days, to that degree, it was asham- 
ed to look upon its nearest friend.” 

A boy of fifteen, of diminutive 
figure and childish appearance for that 
age, was brought forward as a witness 
for one of the gentle belligerents. A 
wild, dark-eyed, bare-legged urchin he 
was, with his hair matted glibbe- 
fashion, and the ends of it bleached 
by the weather to the colour of beaten 
hemp ; his garments, jagged and mi- 
tred like those of Robinson Crusoe, 
were held together with pieces of 
packthread. He carried a stick 
reaching from the floor to the height 
of his chin, which occasionally rested 
upon it, his left hand was thrust, 
with an air of fashionable nonchalance, 
into what might be supposed to be a 
pocket, whilst his eyes took a rambling 
survey of the Bench, and of each in- 
dividual ornament thereof, in succes- 
sion. 

“ Upon my word,” said Fitzdoodle, 
you're quite a je ne scais quoi sort of 
gentleman, with your flail in your fist. 
Pray which of the factions do you be- 
long to—the Quigleys, or the O’Raf- 
fertys ?” 

“He belongs to the Thrashers, 
your worship,” said Mr. Quiffle, jeer- 
ingly pointing to the boy’s staff. 

“ Niel s'agam hear tha thu ra,”* 


* I don’t know what you say. 
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replied the ey still scanning their 
worships with a curious eye. 

* What's that, my man?” said the 
Stipendiary Justice. 

“ T have no Ingalish,” answered the 
boy, as he jerked his head backward, 
and threw a conscious glance towards 
the attorney, who knew he had. 

* An Irish witness,” said the magis- 
trate ; “let the interpreter swear him.” 

The Interpreter did his office ac- 
cordingly, repeating the Celtic for- 
mula, which concludes, like the Saxon, 
with an injunction to kiss the book. 

«Ask him now,” said Fitzdoodle, 
*¢ does he know the nature of an oath ?” 

The question would have been more 
timely, had it been proposed before the 
ceremony of swearing was gone 
through. But the order of things is 
not very exactly observed, even in 
higher courts than that of Carrigna- 
croe. The youngster, however, was 
up to the mark. 

« Tha meanm,” said he, in answer 
to the interpreter’s question ; as much 
as to say, in the Petruchio vein, Aye, 
*pon my sowl.” 

“I think that'll do ;” remarked 
Fitzdoodle, drily. 

«* What does he say ?” eagerly de- 
manded the Englishman. 

“He does know the nature of an 
oath, your worship,” answered tbe 
faithful interpreter. 

«‘ Then let him explain what it is,” 
said the Justice. 

“ Tell the Court (said the Interpre- 
ter in Irish, addressing the witness) 
what an oath is ?” 

*«* Tha ishea meanm an Dhiaoul,”t 
said the hopeful, with a knowing look 
towards the bench, while the people 
tittered. 

“That is of the nature of an oath 
indeed,” said the Attorney. 

The answer was explained to the 
Stipendiary Magistrate, who looked 
amazed at the definition, but not de- 
terred from pursuing this interesting 
metaphysical investigation ; “ Ask him 
now, said he, “what will happen, 
should he take a false oath?” 

“ Tha me meanm an Diaoul,”{ was 
the answer to this question. 


* And so ends Law's Catechism.” 


t “It is, ‘your soul to the d—1,’” 


t That is, my soul to the same place ! 
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The Bench were unanimously of 
opinion that the witness was in a very 
roper and suitable stage of know- 
are to be examined. His evidence, 
however, after so great a preface, was 
not material. It merely established 
the fact of the demolition of Mrs. 
Quigley’s cap, and the strong pre- 
sumption which had already taken pos- 
session of the court, that both the la- 
dies were in the wrong. In the poetic 
phraseology of the young Celt, Mrs. 
Q. had flung a rock at the cow, which 
made her drop the fragments of the 
cap much faster than a Christian in 
these times would be disposed to drop 
a hot potato; and Mrs. R., or O’R. 
(for she reads it both ways) had taken 
an unreasonable sheaf of hair out of 
her neighbour’s head, in addition to 
threats of an awful nature, such as— 
that she would chew her neighbour 
up into a more shapeless mass than 
her cap, and make bruss of her ; all 
of which this witness verily believed 
she might have done, but for the lucky 
hit which deprived this warlike dame 
of the assistance of the best of her 
two eyes, just in the very crisis of the 
engagement. 

The Rule of the Court was, that the 
two ladies should enter into a bond to 
our Sovereign Lady the Queen, that 
they would mutually keep the peace 
for the space of twelve months; and 
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their husbands were required to join 
in the security. 

The poor men protested very ear- 
nestly against such an obligation being 
imposed upon them, and declared, 
with apparent sincerity, that they 
would rather see their better halves 
marched off at once to cool themselves 
upon the treadmill, than subscribe 
to a condition, of which experience 
had convinced them both, long ago, 
that the fulfilment depended not upon 
themselves. 

“ Plase your honours,” said Mr. 
A ‘consider the hardship 
of it.” 

‘¢ Plase your worships,” echoed Mr. 
Quigley, “look to its onpossability.” 

But the Law considers nothing hard 
or impossible; and although the Ma- 
gistrates were all married themselves, 
they insisted on the terms of the sen- 
tence. Most unwillingly, therefore, 
were the two husbands obliged to per- 
fect the bail-bonds of their respective 
helpmates, one of them muttering, as 
he scrawled his name upon the paper, 
that it was ‘as good as a five-pound 
note thrun into the say;” and the 
other asseverating, that “it was the 
quarest law that ever was known, to 
call upon him to answer for any wo- 
man’s behavor, let alone his own 
wife’s,” 
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wae as we are in an o’erwhelming cloud 
f grief and horror, shake we off awhile 
That horror, and that grief with words beguile ; 
And from our full hearts breathe, though not aloud. 
Our minds to God’s mysterious dealings bowed, 
And mourning with the Genius of the land, 
Take we awhile our reverential stand, 
In the dread presence of MacCullagh’s shroud. 


Great, good, unhappy ! for his country’s fame 
Too hard he toiled ; from too unresting brain 
His arachnean web of thought he wove. 
The planet-form* he loved, the crystal’s frame 
Through which he taught to trace light’s tremulous train, 
Shall be his symbols in the cypress grove. 


October 27, 1847. 


* The Ellipsoid. 


W. R. H. 


+ The vibrations of the ether. 
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MICK MULLOY AND THE BLESSED LATEERIN. 
BEING NO. IX. OF THE KISHOGE PAPERS, 


“ Well, ’tis lucky ’tis here—there’s the village in view, 
And the nag needn’t wait very long for a shoe.” 

“‘ The village!” cries Darby, with puzzle-pate air— 

« Begorra, your honour, we'll get no shoe there.” 

‘*No shoe in the village !—you surely don’t mean 

That there isn’t a smithy in Ballytraneen.” 

‘* Tf it’s forge that you mane, sir, tis many a day 

Since the ring of an anvil was heard there to play ; 
And fine music ’tis, too, and a rale pleasant sight, 

To stand be the forge of a cowld winter's night, 

While the neighbours talk over the news of the day, 
And the big, brawny smith sledges bravely away, 

And the white sparks fly joyfully up in the air, 

Like the short hopes that flash through a lone man’s despair ; 
And a hard curse it was, the Lord knows, on the place, 
And perhaps if there wasn’t a saint in the case, 

One might think ’twasn’t fair; but the saints do what's right, 
And the blessed Lateerin was too good and bright 

To be harsh without rayson.” ‘‘ But, Darby, my friend,” 
I exclaimed, half afraid that he never would end, 

«* What the deuce has the blessed Lateerin to do 

With the fix that we're in from the loss of a shoe. 

Who was he himself?” ‘‘ Stop,” he cries, in alarm ; 

‘* Twas a lady, your honour—Lord save us from harm! 
And to spake of the saints so, it don’t show your sinse, 
For they’re mighty quick sometimes at taking offince, 
And this same St. Lateerin, though quiet enough, 
Shews the things they won't matter to do in a huff,” 

‘‘ Well, be it so, Darby. I'll walk by the car, 

For there’s no use remaining all day as we are ; 

’T will lighten the work on the limping old grey, 

And you'll tell the tale of the saint on the way.” 


DARBY’S LEGEND. 


«‘ Well, many’s the day, sir,” so Darby began, 

‘* For ’tis time out of mind, or the mimory of man, 
Since, down by that village of Ballytraneen, 

Lived the fairest young cailin that ever was seen: 

Her hair was like sunshine, so goolden and bright, 
And the canavan’s down on her breast wasn’t white ; 
And her eye—but, begorra, ’tis foolish to try 

And describe that at all, ’twas so modest and shy— 
But it was blue, sir, av coorse; and to talk of the rose 
In one breath with her lips, would be nonsense, Lord knows ; 
And the look on her face was as soft and as mid 

As the smile on the cheek av a sleepin’ young child ; 
And her motion and shape wor as graceful to see, 

As in soft summer winds a young mountain-ash tree ; 
And in short, sir, though many a cailin was there 

That the boys of the village thought comely and fair, 
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And that wor comely too, faix, and fit for a prince, 
There was never among ’em before, thin, or since, 
Or, indeed, for the matter o’ that, through all Erin, 
One, a match for the beautiful, blessed Lateerin. 


«* Well, a beauty she was, but as often’s the case, 

All the riches she owned, sir, she had in her face, 
Always barrin’ the blessed good nature within, 

And a soul that was free as an infant’s from sin ; 

And av coorse, sir, beyant that, her beautiful self, 
What I mane is, she hadn’t a rap on the shelf. 

But for all that, there wasn’t a boy in the place, 
Wouldn’t take for a fortune that beautiful face, 

And be right glad to get it; and maybe, at first, 

There was hope in the feelin’s that some of ’em nurst. 

And the good lookin’ bouchals about—and small blame— 
Might have thought that « fancy for them was no shame— 
3oys the life of a pattern, a fair, or a wake, 

With girls by the score that would die for their sake, 
Good plump rosy cailins, with plenty of fun, 

That a clane, strappin’ boy may be proud to have won ; 
The blame, as I said, to such chaps, sure was small, 

To think that they shouldn't be sneezed at, at all. 


«‘ Howsomever that may be, at last it was plain, 

They were throwin’ sheep’s eyes at Lateerin, in vain, 
For ’twas truth what she tould’em, not any desate, 
That her mind was made up not to alter her state. 

But St. Bridget herself for a patron to take, 

And a vargin remain, all through life, for her sake, 

So they gev up all hopes of her after a while, 

Though they couldn’t help lovin’ her beautiful smile, 
And her ‘God save you kindly,’ though simple the words, 
Sounded sweet in their ears, as the song of the birds; 
And the blessin’s an’ prayers of the ould and the young, 
Like the flowers of the spring in her footsteps wor flung. 


‘* Well, in them days, faix, Ballytraneen, you may swear, 
Didn’t want for a forge—’twas a brave one was there— 
And a fine trade the smiths had, in troth, of it then, 
Makin’ shoes for the horses, an’ pikes for the men ; 

And ’twould do one’s heart good, faix, to look at the sight, 
And to hear the sledge ringin’ from mornin’ till night. 
But, at all events, then, there wor few in the trade— 
Mick Mulloy couldn’t manage to put in the shade ; 

A stout, swarthy fellow, with limbs like an oak, 

And the divil’s own janius for crackin’ a joke: 

In fact, up to ev’ry divarsion and fun, 

With the boys and the girls, to Mick ’twas all one. 

At laste with ’em both his time pleasantly passed, 

But the bint of his tancv inclined for the last ; 

And indeed not a girl in the place was so coy, 

That she hadn’t a smile for the gay Mick Mulloy. 


« As I tould you, the blessed Lateerin, poor thing, 
Was as poor as a mouse, though fit match for a king ; 
And her mother, a little lone oman, and she, 

Lived together as simple as simple could be. 

A thing which we think quare enough, to be sure, 
But by all accounts most of the saints wor as poor. 
Howsomever Lateerin had plenty to do, 

To keep the place tidy an’ nate for the two; 
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Besides mindin’ her prayers, and thim same, faix, they say, 
Wor a bisness that put a good hole in the day. 

For the saints, sir, av coorse, do a dale in that line, 
Since ’tis mostly by prayin’ and fastin’ they shine. 

She had work enough, ’troth, a young ’oman to tire, 

But, av coorse, her first bisness was lightin’ the fire. 

And so, at the top o’ the mornin’ aich day, 

To Mick Mulloy’s forge, faix, she used make her way, 
For a red sod of turf; for the smiths long ago 

Used turf in the forges, not coal, sir, you know ; 

And that same was the rayson, I often heerd tell, 

Why the smith’s-work in thim times was timpered so well. 
But, at all evints, Mick was well plazed, as he might, 
To see every mornin’ so beauteous a sight ; 


r 
That still through the summer and winter- time came, 
And smiled on his work, like a beautiful dhrame. 


** Now, though Mick used to joke with the girls of the place, 
And be praisin’ the charms av aich beautiful fi ace, 

And, in troth, have some sootherin’ talk for ’em all, 
Whether dark-haired, or fair-haired, short, middlin’, or tall, 
Yet seein’ Lateerin was blessed all out, 

An’ of that, faix, himself had the proof, beyant doubt ; 

For she tuck the red fire from the forge every day, 

Without burnin’ or scorch, in her apron away— 

By St. Bridget’s protection, who didn’t permit 

The turf, though twas blazin’, to harm her a bit. 

Seein’ this—though the praise on his lips often hung— 

He thought best, faix, to keep a good guard on his tongue, 
And to lave off his coaxin’, for somehow he guessed 

That she mightn’t, perhaps, take his words like the rest ; 
Nor be plazed—though the harm it could do would be small— 
If he put his comhether upon her at all. 


‘¢ Well, one mornin’ she came to his forge, like the rest, 
And, faix, she was lovely, and lookin’ her best, 

But the thing that was most aggravatin’ of all 

Was, the skirt of her gown was unusual small, 

And her illigant limbs, without stockin’ or shoe, 

Left a little “bey ant her white ankles to view, 

And the dew from the grass hung like pearls on her skin, 
Which was fair as the beautiful spirit within. 

‘ God save you,’ says Mick—‘ God save you, Mick,’ says she, 
And there never was man so dumb-founder’d as he, 

But he gev her the turf—and said never a word, 
Fascinated he stud on the spot, like a bird, 

At the look of a sarpint. As usual, she placed 

The fire in her apron, not mindin’ the laste 

That Mick stud there admirin’; and, faix, the words hung 
For a long time enough on the tip of his tongue ; 

Till at last says he—’ Gor, he said nothin’ by halves— 

‘ Why, thin, blessed Lateerin, you've beautiful calves!’ 


*« Well, we're wake craytures, surely—Lord, mark us to grace— 
And flattery comes over the best of our race; 

And saint as she was, troth, her eyes droppin’ down, 

Gev one little peep near the hem of her gown 

At them beautiful ankles—quite proud av the praise— 

When her apron—Lord save us—burst out in a blaze ; 


For St. Bridget detarmined she shouldn’t again 
Take pride in the sootherin’ words av the men. 
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An’ sevarely enough she was scorched, you may swear, 
Besides losin’ the whole of her beautiful hair ; 
An’ good rayson she had to remimber the day 
That deludherin’ smith set her notions astray. 


‘Well, we're tould by the laygend her pinance was sore, 
But St. Bridget resaved her to favor once more. 

And from that till she died—in a blessed ould age— 

She shut herself up, like a bird in a cage, 

In her own contemplations ; and never again 

Let her thoughts be divarted at all by the men, 

But, in holy vexation av spirit, she set 

The curse on the village, that sticks to it yet-— 

That all smiths who set up there, bad luck should attend 
Whatsomever they do, till the world’s at an end. 

And them same that did try it, ’tis bad luck befel 

The haythens an’ heretics, as I heard tell; 


An’ my gran’mother’s aunt tould my mother, an’ she, 
With her own blessed lipe, tould the story to me, 

That one Johnny Carrol, who, when she was young, 
Made the trial, was tuck up for murther, an’ hung ; 

And that some av the neighbours would swear to the sight 
Of the divil a-blowin’ his bellis all night : 

And from that time to this, no one else, you may swear, 
Risked the curse of Lateerin by settin’ up there. 


“‘ Mick Mulloy, sir, the innocent cause av the blaze, 
Never worked at a forge for the rest av his days ; 
But tuck to religion, an’ grew so devout, 

That he didn’t want much of a saint, faix, all out, 
An’ ’twas he was in luck, sure, to make the remark 
That he did that same mornin’, or maybe the spark 
Of devotion might never be lit in his breast. 

So you see what advantage may come av a jest ; 
‘’Tis a bad wind blows nobody good,’ as they say, 
An’ how true it is, surely, he larned on that day.” 


So ended the legend—the moral is quaint, 
And may serve other folk than a blacksmith or saint. 
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THE COMIC ALPENSTOCK. 


BY GUIDO MOUNTJOY. 


CHAP, III. 


OBJECTS MOST DESERVING OF NOTICE 
IN SWITZERLAND. 


Ir is generally agreed by travellers 
and topographers, that Switzerland 
owes its sublimity to their highnesses, 
the Alps; it would be gross flattery 
to call them their “ serene highnesses,” 
for they are as subject to storms, as 
the great folk of the world are to the 
gusts of passion, or the freaks of for- 
tune. Murray, in chirurgical imagery, 
calls them “ the dorsal ridge, or back- 
bone of the continent.” Owing to 
the disorders that now prevail in 
Switzerland, Europe may, therefore, 
be said to labour under a spinal com- 


plaint. We trust the case is not yet 


beyond the reach of medicine. How- 
ever, she is an old country—so old 
that Hannibal and Cesar enjoyed her 
acquaintance—and we are not to won- 
der if she is subject to colds and 
aches ; particularly to the tooth-ache, 
for, aged as she is, she has still a few 
teeth left—the Dent de Jaman, the 
Dents de Midi, and two or three 
more, including that very old stump, 
the Dent Noire. 

Switzerland being a mountainous 
region, it follows (observes the learn- 
ed Montanus Quinapulus) that the 
people are mountaineers. The coun- 
try is hilly and chilly ; some philoso- 
phers attribute the cold to the snow; 
others ascribe the snow to the cold. 
You may investigate the question, and 
prepare a paper about it for the next 
meeting of the British Association at 
Swansea. 

Ice is so abundant that there are 
seas of it, yet much better ice is to be 
had in Paris, or at Rome (even in the 
height of summer), than on the most 
extensive mer-de-glace in Switzerland. 
Tortoni’s beats Chamouni hollow for 
ices, even for strawberry-ice, though 
strawbervies in the Alps are as plenty 
as blackberries elsewhere. As to 
peach-ice, apricot-ice, and pine-apple 
ice, when you reach the summit of 


the Wengern Alp, or the Faulhorn, 
you may call for them, if you please ; 
it is as good a way as any to enjoy the 
magnificent Alpine echoes. 


AVALANCHES, 


Avalanches are fine things, and not 
beneath your notice; but you must 
carefully avoid getting beneath them, 
unless you wish to “ adorn a tale” in 
the Landscape, or Picturesque An- 
nual, entitled “* An Alpine Catastro- 
phe, or the Fate of Mr. Fumbally.” 
Survey such objects at a respectful 
distance, or take them on report; 
don’t be too inquisitive into the secrets 
of nature; she dislikes the Paul Pry, 
who is always popping his head into 
her crypts and cabinets, and it is her 
just delight to punish severely such 
impertinent curiosity. Recollect the 
story of Peeping Tom and the lady 
Godiva, that admirable illustration of 
the disastrous consequences of being 
over penetrative into lady's doings, 
The Alps are “the palaces of Na- 


ture,” as your pocket Byron will in- 
form you— 


** Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The Avalanche, the thunderbolt of snow.” 


Now, do not you enact the part of 
** the boy Jones,” and constitute your- 
self inspector and supervisor of queen 
Nature’s domestic doings. What bu- 
siness is it of yours, to creep after her 


into every Alpine nook and crevice of 


the glaciers? Let her form her ava- 
lanches in private; if you intrude into 
her chambers, she is very likely to 
fling one at your head, as a choleric 
queen might a footstool at the little 
In-I-Go caught under a canopy, or be- 
hind a curtain, to get a peep at her 
majesty “ eating bread and honey.” 
Several accounts are given of the 
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causes of avalanches; some consider 
them to be masses of snow, detached 
from the mountain-brows by their own 
weight ; some attribute their fall to 
the loosening effects of solar heat ; 
others to the concussions of the at- 
mosphere produced by thunder-storms, 
but the true cause of the phenomenon 
remains to be stated; it is a result, 
not of gravity, but of levity; not of 
solar action, or atmospheric action, 
but of comic action. We have no 
hesitation to affirm, that it is nothing 
but the convulsive mirth to which the 
Alps are addicted, that brings the ava- 
lanches down, by shaking their sides, 
laden with the snows of centuries. 
Mountains were always hearty laughers. 


“* Tpsi lwtitia voces ad sidera jactant 
Intonsi montes,” 


as Virgil says, who knew the family 
well; and, believe me, they are as 
fond of a jolly laugh now as ever, 
although they are now some eighteen 
hundred years older than they were in 
the days of the Mantuan bard. Be 


counselled by me, and be as merry as 
they are; but, “be merry and wise,” 
and while you laugh with the Alps, 
beware of slipping with the avalanches. 


LAKES. 


Madame de Stael, unable to imagine 
even a mountain existing without a 
looking-glass, considers the Swiss lakes 
as mirrors, placed by nature at the 
feet of the Alps, to enable the dowa- 
gers to enjoy the reflections of their 
dear old faces, in their white turbans. 


Lord Byron compares the Lake of 
Geneva, not only to a mirror, but to 
a sofa. In one line it is— 


“ The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stiliness of their aspect.” 


In another, he tells us that the Rhone 
hath there 


“ Spread himself a couch,” 


The Rhone, according to Byron's 
idea, would seem to have an hydro- 
pathic partiality to a damp bed; or, 
it is possible that the poet may have 
had in his mind’s eye the water-beds 
which are sometimes used by invalids. 
A juster comparison for the lake in 


question would have been a bath, or 
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lavatory for the celebrated old river, 
seeing that he plunges into it all be- 
grimed with the soil of his native 
mountains, and issues from it fresh 
and bright as a bridegroom, on a May 
morning, bound for St. George's, 
Hanover-square. 

The general opinion with us is, that 
the beauty of lakes consists in water ; 
we like them the better for possessing 
that element in abundance; but the 
Swiss taste is different, and somewhat 
Irish ; they prefer dry lakes to wet 
ones ; and, in process of time, they 
will, doubtless, drain all their lakes 
as they have done that of Lungern. 
This was once one of the prettiest 
lakes in Switzerland, embosomed in 
mountains, clothed with wood, which 
descended to the water-edge, unprofit- 
ably picturesque. The thrifty dwellers 
on its banks had no eye for the pictur- 
esque ; but a shrewd one for the profit 
to be reaped by destroying it. They 
formed a joint-stock company, tapped 
the lake, and gained five-hundred acres 
of very ugly land, in place of five 
hundred acres of very lovely water. 
So much for Lungernese taste, which 
is, however, likely to prove conta- 
gious; for we are told that the expe- 
riment of tapping Lungern having 
proved successful, a similar operation 
is to be performed upon the exquisite 
lake of Sarnen; and the system will 
probably be extended, in time, to all 
the lakes of Switzerland, unless rival 
joint-stock companies are formed to 
buy them up, on the part of the tour- 
ing public, and secure them from 
drainage and desecration. We shall, 
ourselves, take shares in the Lake 
of Lucerne Preservation Company. 
There is much to respect in the can- 
ton of Underwalden, particularly that 
good old law by which every inhabi- 
tant is bound to guide the stranger on 
his way, without fee or reward ; but 
we should certainly have made their 
conduct, with respect to Lungern 


lake, a casus belli, and we heartily be- 
lieve it would be as good a ground for 
hostilities as that which is now arming 
the Diet and Sonderbund. 


WATERFALLS. 


It is comical enough, but the Swiss 
waterfalls, like the Swiss lakes, are 
divisible into two classes :— 
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1. Waterfalls, with water. 


2. Waterfalls, without water. 

In a comic point of view, the latter 
are preferable ; and I have, for some 
time, been in treaty with the people 
of the Bernese Oberland for a few 
cascades of the second class, to pre- 
sent to my friend, Blundell M‘Blun- 
dell, of Blundell Park, to embellish 


that elegant demesne. 

«‘ The attempt,” says Murray, “to 
fix an order uf precedence for the Swiss 
waterfalls, is not likely to meet with 
general approval; because much of 
the interest connected with them de- 
pends on the seasons and the weather, 
as well as on the tastes and temper of 
the spectator.” The order of prece- 
dence ought to be settled by heraldic 
authority; for it is melancholy to 
think of the traveller’s temper being 
continually ruffled by the rival claims 
of waterfalls. At the same time, our 
advice to the tourist is, not to involve 
himself in the disputes of the Staubach 
with the Giesbach, or the Giesbach 
with the Pissevache. If the Rhine 
and the Aar can’t fall without falling 
out, the more shame to them. Rivers 
of their station and high descent 
ought to fall with dignity, as Cesar 
did. Imagine a brawl for precedence 
amongst the parties in question. 

“1 am acataract,” roars the Fall of 
the Rhine ; “cousin to Niagara. What 
are you all but a pack of trumpery 
cascades >" 

«* Marry-come-up,” cries the Fall of 
the Aar. “ You a cataract !—you re- 
lated to Niagara! J am the only fall 
in Switzerland that combines all the 
great qualities which a fall should pos- 
sess—a grand elevation, and a vast vo- 
lume of water. If you don’t believe 
me, believe Mr. Murray.” 

“ Volume of water!” exclaims the 
Staubach, with infinite scorn. ‘* What 
has water to do with the matter? I 
am merely a thread; yet I flatter my- 
self I am the only cascade in the Alps 
worth looking at.” 

** Not while the Giesbach condes- 
cends to tumble,” cries the fall of 
Brienz. 

“ A pretty notion you have of tum- 
bling,” quoth the Reichenbach. 

« And what do you know about it?” 
says the Pissevache ; “ for a truly beau- 
tiful fall, with an equally charming 
name, find a match for me, if you can— 
though | say it, who should not.” 


[Dec. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Amongst quadrupeds, the wolf holds 
the first place. Don’t go in quest of 
him; you are very well off, if he does 
not goin quest of you. The character 
of the Swiss wolf is wolfishness ; he is 
said to have a taste for lamb, but eats 
it (Latrobe is of opinion) without 
mint-sauce. Next to the wolf is the 
chamois. Chamois-hunting is good 
sport, but it is needless to advise you 
to take it coolly, especially over the 
glaciers. The Swiss hunt on foot; 
but there is nothing to prevent you 
trying it in a char-d-bane. If you are 
an invalid, a lady, or an alderman, fol- 
low the chamois in a chaise-d-porteur. 
Nothing can possibly be more divert- 
ing to the spectators ! 

** What kind of a chaise is a chaise- 
a-porteur ?” 

“ A tragsessel.” 

«© And what is that, pray ?” 

*‘ Why, Mr. Fumbally, you know 
neither French nor German !” 

** Not an iota of either.” 

“ Well, then, open your Red-Book, 
and you will find it there stated, that 
* even the aged or invalid female is by 
no means debarred the pleasure of 
taking a part in difficult mountain 
expeditions. Those who are too weak 
to walk or ride, may be carried over 
the mountains in a chaise-d-porteur, 
which is nothing more than a chair, 


supported in the manner of a sedan, 
by poles.” 


* Poles! Why not Switzers ?” 

‘* How dull you are, Mr. Fumbally! 
I don't mean natives of Poland, but 
wooden poles.” 

“Oh! I comprehend; a charming 
thing is a tragsessel, very. Ihave a 
grand-aunt in Suffolk, who has been 
bed-ridden for the last ten years, and 
now that I see it is practicable, I shall 
certainly treat her, next summer, to the 
excursion over the Wengern Alp.” 

* Do, by all means, and take the old 
lady to the top of the Faulhorn, and 
down by the Giesbach fall to Brienz.” 

But, to return to our natural his- 
tory—there is a great bird, of 
the eagle or condor species (some- 
thing smaller than the roc), called the 
Lammergeyer, because, like the wolf, 
he is fond of lamb’s flesh. Take care 
not to confound him with the Lan- 
damman. You may shoot the former, 
but to shoot the latter is homicide. In 
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most parts of Switzerland you will find 
the passer communis, or common spar- 


row of the British isles. Swallows 
have been seen in some cantons; and I 
myself have seen, at more than one 
table-d’-héte, a bird extremely like the 
ordinary duck of our English ponds. 
Geese you will meet everywhere— 
geese of all countries, French, Ger- 
man, Russian, English, and occasion- 
ally a specimen of the Irish green- 
goose ; you may know him by his in- 
cessant gabble, and by his ridiculous 
attempts to soar like an eagle, and sing 
like aswan. ‘The French goose is a 
martial bird; you would fancy he had 
no bone in his body but the drum- 
stick. The German goose is known 
by the foul state of his plumage ; there 
is no passing a night on the same roost 
with him; he feeds on garlic and to- 
bacco, and swimsin beer. The Eng- 
lish variety is the famous goose, that 
lays golden eggs. The Swiss delight 
in him; he visits them every year, and 
his principal haunt is Interlacken, be- 
cause it resembles so much his favour- 
ite watering-places at home. 

Cows, goats, and sheep constitute 
the principal wealth of the Swiss. 
The Swiss cow yields milk, like the 
English ; the milk yields cream, the 
cream produces cheese, the cheese 
money,—there, you have the indus- 
trial history of the Gruyére district, 
from first to lat—I do not see what 
more is to be known on the subject, 
unless you want me to give you the 
-memoirs of all the dairy-maids in the 
Simmenthal ; I can assure you, the 
book, if illustrated by the portraits of 
those damsels, would not be a book of 
beauty. I always thought the Swiss 
cow a much prettier animal than the 
Swiss milk-maid. The Switzers de- 
corate their cows with bells; and the 
only Bell-Assemblée to be seen in the 
twenty-two cantons, is a herd of those 
useful animals, The Swiss peasant is 
very fond of his cow; the classical 
proverb—*“ Every one to his taste, as 
the man said when he kissed his cow,” 
is of Swiss origin. They pet their 
kine as the Irish pet their pigs; the 
only difference is, the cow does not 
sleep with the Switzer, as the pig 
does with Paddy ; but that is entirely 
owing to the cow having horns, which 
the Irish pig is fortunately unprovided 
with. 

The Ranz-des-Vaches is the “ Pa- 
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trick’s Day,” orthe Marseillaise Hymn 
of Switzerland. The word means, 


‘rows of cows;” the thing, or the 
music itself, is partly vocal, partly in- 
strumental, a combination of sounds 
from a wooden tube called the Alp- 
Horn, and from the throats of the 
shepherdesses and milk-maids, of whose 
personal charms we have just spoken. 
We shall say no more of them at pre- 
sent, as we have a treatise inhand upon 
Swiss husbandry—a subject intimate- 
ly connected with the natural his- 
tory of the young women of the coun- 
try. 

Or bears we have said nothing; 
when you are at Berne, the city of 
bears, you will see and hear enough 
of them. The bear is the emblem, 
and almost the god of the Bernese: 
they hug him—which is better than 
being hugged by him; they paint him 
on canvas, carve him in stone, endow 
him, and swear by him. Their dar- 
ling institution is the bear, as by law 
established; to defend and maintain 
him, is the oath of every citizen—of 
equal sanctity to our oaths of alle- 
giance and abjuration. You have him 
alive in pits, dead in museums, and 
stuffed in both. They not only stand 
by their bears, but they go by them— 
for the town-clock is a marvellous 
piece of machinery, which tells the 
time of the day by the periodical issue 
of a procession of wooden bears across 
the dial-plate. In fact, at Berne, the 
bear is abore. ‘ No traveller,” says 
the sage author of the Red-Book, 
*‘ will quit Berne without paying the 
bears a visit, unless he wishes to have 
the omission of so important a sight 
thrown in his teeth every time the name 
of Berne is mentioned” —a frightful 
penalty, but not too severe for the 
crime. The true comic tourist will 
see everything that is visible, hear 
everything audible, eat everything 
eatable, note everything notable, and 
laugh at everything laughable. But 
there are travellers of another sort, 
who make it a rule to do just the re- 
verse—fellows who would make the 
tour of the firmament without visiting 
Ursa Major, if they were only in- 
formed it was a great curiosity, and a 
thing to be seen. Better take the 
gruffest bear in the. bear-garden of 
Berne itself for a travelling compa- 
nion, than an ill-conditioned creature 
like this. 
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GOVERNMENT, 


“ The twenty-two cantons are uni- 
ted,” says Mr. M*‘Culloch, in his Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, “on equal terms, 
in a confederation for mutual defence.” 
The proof of this is, that fifteen of 
the number are now combined against 
the remaining seven, and actually at 
war with them. Instead of union for 
mutual defence, this looks extremely 
like disunion for mutual destruction. 
Switzerland presents a comic picture 
of confederation, and a good name 
for the country would be “the Dis- 
united States.” The general con- 
stitution may be called a mixed an- 
archy—a composition of pure anarchy, 
with a dash of republican institutions. 
The cantonal governments are highly 
democratic, owing to the natural in- 
fluence of “ the mountain-nymph, sweet 
Liberty,” in so very mountainous a 
country. In Uri, Schwytz, Zug, and 
two or three more cantons, there ex- 
ists universal suffrage, or nearly the 
same thing—the only exception being, 
that infants do not vote, which is, no 
doubt, considered a grievance in the 
Swiss nurseries, and, like all nursery 
evils, a crying one. 

The Diet is composed of deputies, 
or delegates, from all the cantons, who 
vote according to the instructions they 
receive—so that puppets, or lay- 
figures would answer quite as well, 
or, indeed, much better, for automaton 
legislators would neither talk non- 
sense, nor use inflammatory language, 
but simply raise their wooden arms at 
the touch of a spring, and throw their 
votes into a box, or an urn. The de- 
legates lose their proper names directly 
they enter the Diet, but the loss is not 
much to be deplored, their names in 
general are so harsh and cacophonous. 
They take the names of the cantons 
which they respectively represent : 
Lucerne jumps up to call Geneva to 
order ; Vaud rises to second the mo- 
tion of Zurich; Tessino moves that 
Uri’s bill be read that day six months ; 
Berne calls Friburg a papist; Fri- 
burg calls Berne an infidel ; and Zug 
threatens to pull Appenzell’s nose. 
The duty of the Diet is to declare 
war, a duty it performs efficiently— 
and to conclude peace, an office which 
it does not discharge quite so well; it 
also contracts foreign alliances (with 
the king of Dalkey, or with Queen 
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Pomare, for example), and spends the 
finances of the confederation. It 
roves about Switzerland, like a gypsy 
camp, or a society of tinkers, or the 
British Association, or anything mi- 
gratory you choose to compare itto. It 
cannot, for its life, sit more than two 
years in one place. When it ceases to 
sit, a body called the Vorort stands in 
its place, and governs the country at 
its indiscretion. The contributions 
of the cantons to the general revenue 
are called contingents, because their 
collection is contingent upon the plea- 
sure or ability of each canton to pay. 

There is no standing army, in the 
strict sense of the word, but only a 
militia, liable to be called out for any 
occasional throat-cutting which the 
Diet, in its wisdom, may resolve on. 
The Swiss inn-keepers might be formed 
into a very effective rifle-corps; and the 
tourists, if enlisted, would constitute a 
formidable army of observation. There 
is no navy in Switzerland, owing, 
some think, to there being no ships ; 
others opine that it is rather because 
there isno sea to float them in—at least, 
no sea but the mer-de-glace, the naviga- 
tion of which would puzzle Drake or 
Nelson themselves, although Mr. and 
Mrs. Fumbally, with all the Fumbally 
squadron, made a voyage across it, on 
the memorable fifteenth of August, 
A.D. 1845. 

SKELETON TOURS. 

A quiet, easy tour made by Mr. La- 
zenby and Mr. Noddy in the summer 
of 1844. The remarks are taken 
mostly from their memoranda. 

Days. 

Schaffhausen. 

| Rhine Falls. 

Zurich—Hotel du Lac—capital 
beds, commanding a view of the 
lake. Mr. Noddy lost his night- 
cap and bought a new one. 

2 Righi—two days to ascend, and 
two to descend. 

r Altorf. 

} St. Gothard. 
’'| Andermatt. Rest for a day—eat 
trout and play backgammon. 

{Grime and 


42 


Grimsel Passes, in a chaise-d-por- 
3 3 teur. Halt half-a-day at the 
. Hospice on the Grimsel, and 
order turtle-soup, if you fancy 

it. 

Repose a day and a 
Cigars and dominos. 


1 Meyringen. 


night. 
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2 Grindelwald. Dine, sleep, saunter 
about the inn, and look at the 
glaciers through a telescope. 

2 Lauterbrunnen. See the Stau- 
bach fall, from the inn-door ; 
explore the upper part of the 
valley on horseback, or in a 
sedan. Itis the most curious 
valley in Switzerland, for Mur- 
ray informs us that it is visited 
by nobody, and “leads no- 
where.” 

6 Interlacken. Hotel Belvidere. 
Secure a bed commanding a 
view of the Jungfrau; make 
yourself at home, and live as if 

ou were at Harrowgate ; go to 
the balls, and chat with the 
ladies about wolves and ava- 
lanches; relate your adven- 
tures on the Righi; get up pic- 
nics, and drink lots of iced 
champagne ; wear an enormous 
straw hat and patent-leather 
boots ; subscribe to the read- 
ing-room, and play whist or 
ecarte. Cultivate your mous 
tache, and threaten to volun- 
teer in the service of the Diet 
against the Jesuits. Stay at 
Interlachen as long as you like; 
the position is charming, be- 
tween two of the finest lakes in 
Switzerland, without the possi- 
bility of getting a glimpse at 
either. 

Thun. 

The Simmenthal. A celebrated 
pastoral district. Make buco- 
lical observations ; quote Varro 
and Columella; and as to the 
dairy-maids, judge for yourself. 

Vevay. 

2 Castle of Chillon. 

} Bex. 

Martigny. 

3 } Tete Nvire—in achaise-d-porteur. 

Chamouni. 

4 Geneva. Home leisurely through 
France, or proceed quietly to 
Basle, and float down the Rhine 
to Cologne. 


48 Days. 


Whatever tour you take, let it in- 
clude the ascent of the Righi; if you 
omit that, you lose the best laugh 
to be had in all Switzerland. The 
culm of the Righi is the culminating 
point of whatever is ridiculous and 
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farcical in the habits of that strange 
animal, the common tourist. - Righi is 
derived from rig—travellers run such 
rigs there ; and the village of Waggis, 
from which you generally ascend, takes 
its name from wag, owing to the infi- 
nite food for waggery always to be had 
there in the summer season. The 
great exploit, or rig of the Righi, is to 
pass a detestable night in “ a Babel of 
sounds and smells” (as Murray ele- 
gantly expresses it), under a wooden 
shed, facetiously termed an inn, the 
thermometer being at zero; and then 
to be roused an hour before dawn by 
the braying of a horn, worse than Dis- 
cord’s, to stand shivering in your 
night-cap, gazing at the point where 
the sun ought to rise, but very rarely 
does, no doubt expressly to disappoint 
the crowd of impertinent donkeys as- 
sembled on the culm to stare at him. 
What a sight it is to see the Fumbally 
family, Mr. and Mrs. John Stubbs 
(newly married), old Mrs. Fazakerly, 
with her passport in her hand, the 
Puddicomes, with their thermometer 
and sextant, six of them, and Mr. 
Thomas Perkins of Aldermanbury, 
with his ferocious whiskers, trying to 
look like William Tell. 

No wonder the Alps are such laugh- 
ers; what can they do but laugh, be- 
holding our countrymen and country- 
women on the Righi. Imagine Mr. 
Fumbally, in hisred nightcap, and wrap- 
ped in a green quilt ; Mrs. Fumbally in 
her husband's white great coat; Mr. 
Puddicome with a blanket about him, 
and Mr. Perkins politely informing him 
that, as it is the blanket from his bed, 
he is under the disagreeable necessity of 
requesting him to surrender it forth- 
with. A very disagreeable necessity it is 
to Mr. Puddicome, whose teeth are ac- 
tually chattering with the cold, and 
his nose blue as an Italian sky, to say 
nothing of reasons drawn from consi- 
derations of propriety, which make 
him very reluctant to part with his 
blanket at that particular moment. 
But there is no resisting the menacing 
tone and aspect of Mr. Perkins—he 
will have his blanket; and Mr. Pud- 
dicome scuttles back to the shed, for 
his old mackintosh ; but that having 
been seized upon by some unknown 
depredator, he is driven to the last re- 
sort, and snatches up a sheet, just in 
time to confront the “ Spectre of the 
Righi”—not half so ghastly an appa- 
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rition as his sheeted spectator from 
London. 

The spectre of the Righi is an at- 
mospheric phenomenon—oh, I humbly 
beg Miss Patty Puddicome’s pardon ; 
she can explain it much better than I 
can. How proud it makes the mother 
of that philosophical young lady to 
hear her prattling on the laws of reflec- 
tion and refraction, upon halos and the 
prismatic colours, to young Mr. Fum- 
bally, who would understand the op- 
tical lecture somewhat better, if it 
were delivered at a lower altitude than 
6,000 feet above the level of the Me- 
diterranean, and if the morning was 
not quite so polar. 

If you are not cold enough after the 
sun-gazing business is over, you have 
only to take a plunge in the Kaltes 
Bad, or cold bath, a spring of most 
delicious frigidity, at some short dis- 
tance from the summit. The droll 
custom was, to lie down in the bath 
with your clothes on, and afterwards 
walk about in the sun until they dried 
on your back. Try it, by all means, 
if you are too warm. The spring is 
called the “ Sisters’ Fountain,” from a 
tradition of three spinsters, who sought 
refuge there from an Austrian bailiff. 
A capital place it is to this day for an 
asylum from bailiffs; the sharpest 
catchpole in London would scarcely 
recognize his man in the morning 
toilette of the Righi Culm. 

As I have given you a skeleton of 
a quiet tour, you would, perhaps, like 
to have one of the opposite character ; 
you shall have Doctor Swift’s and 
Mr. Trotter’s. They started from 
London, on July 26th, and on the 
Ist of August, dined at the Bergues, 
at Geneva. 
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August 2d. Chamouni, and a peep at 
Mont Blanc. A hasty toilette, hurried 
breakfast, and abrupt dinner. 

3d. Martigny ; delayed two hours ; 
very impatient. 

4th. Chillon, Vevay, 
posting at full gallop. 

5th. Lausanne to Freyburg, all 
night, by diligence. 

6th. Thun; posting—double trin- 
keld to the postilions ; neck ornothing. 

7th. Interlacken, by steam; late for 
table-d’-hote ; sandwiches; steam 
again to Brienz. Mr. Trotter pro- 
posed to see Grindelwald, but Doctor 
Swift said Grindelwald was a humbug, 
and Mr. Trotter did not care much 
about it. 

9th. Lucerne ; across the Brunig, 
from Brienz. Would have seen the 
Lake of Sarnen, but it was, unfor- 
tunately, too dark. 

10th. Voyage across the lake to 
Fluellen ; back to Wegges; up the 
Righi, at midnight, would have seen 
the sun rise, only for clouds; down 
again, running the whole way, as if 
for a wager. 

llth. Lucerne, again; compelled to 
dine and sleep there; Mr. Trotter 
annoyed; Doctor Swift beside him- 
self, 

12th. Berne; posting—horses ven- 
tre-d-terre. Saw the bears; dined; 
engaged a return voiture to Lau- 
sanne. 

14th. Lausanne and Geneva; back 
to London on the 19th of August ; 
Switzerland done perfectly. Mr. Trot- 
ter published his remarks on the man- 
ners and customs of the Swiss, and 
Doctor Swift intends to favour the 
world with Observations on the 
Glaciers.” 


Lausanne, 
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In the article upon the Boyne, which 
appeared in our June Number, we con- 
ducted our readers from Clonard as far 
as Bective, where we would now re- 
sume the strain of our discourse. 
When we last wandered together by 
the banks of the Boyne, the sun was 
high in heaven, the warm air of sum- 
mer around us, the trees still green 
with the foliage of spring, and musical 
with the notes of birds ; the kine stood 
in the ford, splashing in the stream 
which quietly rippled by them; the 
cuckoo revelled in the grove, and the 
rail craiked in the meadow; the per- 
fume of the thorn still lingered about the 
hedgerows, and the dragon-fly flitted 
to and fro among the flaggers by the 
water’sedge. The sceneis changed over 
all the land—the corn has been gathered 
in, and now stands in well-built stacks 
round the snug homestead : the stream 
has filled up its brinks, and spread 
partly into the adjoining meadows, 
while its surface is ruffled by the fitful 
gusts of the October blast, or thrown 
into bubbles by the heavy patter of the 
passing shower of this autumnal April. 
The various shades of green which 
decked the forest and plantation, have 
given place to the glowing orange, or the 


more sombre russet tints of umber and 


sienna; and the haws have crimsoned 
the hedges ; the leaves are falling fast, 
and rustling into nooks and crannies for 
shelter ; occasional gleams of bright sun- 
shine give, at times, a glow of warmth 
to the landscape, but they nevertheless 
forbode the shower, or herald in the 
rainbow. A few of the early trees 
have become completely stript of their 
foliage, and form graceful studies for 
the student of nature, who, if he would 
excel in painting trees with their foliage 
on, should study the anatomy of the leaf- 
less branches with as much care as.the 
figure-painter devotes to the dry bones 
of the skeleton. The lapwing wheels 
and peeweets over the dreary moor, and 
clouds of fieldfares and starlings appear 
in the distance, as if gathering for the 
winier’s campaign. Such is the scene 
as it is now presented to us; we would 
rather, however, describe it from our 
summer recollections, when piles of 
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the richest foliage were shadowed in 
the deep pools of the placid waters, 
and when the lark carolled high above 
us: or the long calm twilight of mid- 
summer, with all its poetic associations, 
induced us to linger amidst those lovely 
scenes of beauty, fairy legend, and 
historic interest. 

From the bridge of Bective, or 
Begty, situate midway between Trim 
and Navan, we obtain a pleasing view 
of the adjoining abbey, from which it 
is distant scarcely a quarter of a mile, 
upon the left bank of the river. From 
this point the ruins present an imposing 
and picturesque appearance of a noble 
castellated mansion, rearing high its tur- 
rets, gables, and chimneys, and shew- 
ing that its architect had both comfort 
and security in view. The tints which 
usually play upon the walls of Bective, 
are of a richer and more varying hue 
than we have ever seen before. The 
square grey towers, renderéd in some 
parts perfectly golden by the most bril- 
liant orange and yellow lichens, and 
in parts festooned with the dark-green 
drapery of the Irish ivy rising out of 
the light feathery foliage of aplantation 
of young larch, and standing in the 
midst of a field of corn, which stretches 
between the ruins and the blue waters 
of the Boyne, forms, upon a summer's 
evening, one of the most lovely objects 
in nature. The ruins are among the 
most perfect in Meath, and enough still 
remains to enable the tourist to decide, 
with a tolerable degree of certainty, 
upon the original use of each compart- 
ment, and every room and cell in the 
building ; and as the present proprie- 
tor has enclosed them with a wall, they 
are less desecrated than most of the 
ecclesiastical remains in Ireland. It 
is a fact, strange, but true, that the 
peasants, who will not, for love or 
money, touch a stone, or remove a 
mound believed to be of pagan origin, 
will wantonly pollute, or, for ordinary 
building purposes, dilapidate the no- 
blest monastic structure, or the most 
sacred Christian edifice! Around the 
ruins of Bective Abbey, a young plan- 
tation is yearly obscuring its fair pro- 
portions. The dark wide-spreading 
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yew, the gnarled oak, the stunted elder, 
or the blasted ash, form fit companions 
for the crumbling wall and falling arch ; 
but those young trees are anything but 
suited to the locality, and will, in a 
short time, completely hide the lower 
portions of this noble pile. Whether do- 
mestic comforts, more than piety and 
self-mortification, influenced the found- 
ers and early tenantsof this monastery, 
or that the condition of the country at 
the time required a castellated man- 
sion for defence, rather than an edifice 
erected for the service of religion, it 
is difficult to say, but certain it is, 
that while we are able, satisfactorily 
to trace the various halls, corridors, 
kitchens, galleries, courts, dormito- 
ries, and cloisters, it is with great 
difficulty we can decide upon the situa- 
tion of the church. Two tall, lancet- 
shaped arches outside the enclosure, 
and the remains of a handsome win- 
dow, which splays outward from the 
great court of the building, would 
lead us to conjecture, that it must 
have been situate adjoining the north- 
ern point. Others have, however, 
supposed that it stood over the gallery 
which formed the southern enclosure 
of the court-yard. 

This abbey, called in Irish Lieltrede, 
or old bridge, was founded from Melli- 
font, in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, by Murchadh O’ Melaghlin, king of 
Meath, for monks of the great Cister- 
cian order, under the title of the Abbey 
de Beatitudine, and dedicated to the 
Virgin. The endowment was re. 
markably rich, the demesne con- 
sisting of two hundred and forty-five 
acres, besides a mill and fishing weir 
on the Boyne. The Lord Abbot of 
Bective sat as a spiritual peer in Par- 
liament, one of the fifteen abbots en- 
titled to that dignity in Ireland. 

There is a remarkable historic inci- 
dent attached to this ancient house. 
After the murder of Hugh de Lacy 
at Durrow, in 1186, an account of 
which we gave in one of our former 


articles, the body was not recovered 
for several years, till 1195, when “the 
Archbishop of Cashel, Legate of Ire- 
land, and John Archbishop of Dublin 
brought from the Irish country the 
body of Hugh Lacy (who had con- 
quered Meath), and buried it in the 
Abbey Beatitudinis, that is, of Bee- 
tive; his head they buried in the 
church of St. Thomas, Dublin.”* 
(Grace's Annals of Ireland.) Now, 
as this latter establishment had been 
founded by one of the Anglo-Norman 
barons, William Fitz- Andelm, a com- 
panion of the great Palatine, by 
whom also it was largely endowed, 
the brotherhood of St. Thomas claimed 
the rest of the remains from the monks 
at Bective. A fierce controversy en- 
sued amongst the rival churchmen on 
this subject, as to which abbey should 
possess both the relics ; and, as in all 
Irish ecclesiastical disputes, then, as 
now, the pope was appealed to for his 
decision. Innocent III. appointed 
the celebrated Simon Rochfort, then 
bishop of Meath, and his archdeacon, 
together with Gilebert, the prior of 
Duleek, to arbitrate between the belli- 
gerents, and they awarded the corpse 
to the monks of St. Thomas, to which 
place it was accordingly removed. 
Such was the estimation in which 
the remains of a viceroy were held in 
Ireland in the twelfth century! An 
arcade of pointed cinquefoil arches, 
supported by light clustered pillars, 
decorated with elegantly carved capi- 
tals, separates the cloister from the 
courtyard or quadrangle, on the south- 
ern side; and, beneath one of these, 
tradition hints that the great Lord 
Palatine was buried. The carving of 
this colonnade is, from the hardness 
of the stone and the sharpness of 
the cutting, in fine preservation, and 
well worthy the attention of the archo- 
logical and antiquarian student. On 
the extreme western pilaster, we find 
a figure cut in relief, of an abbot, and 
above it, a shield, enclosing three fleur- 


* Now Thomas Court. A portion of this abbey was remaining within the memory 
of man. In the incident related above, we have quoted the circumstances as they 
are set forth in records acknowledged to be authentic; but, at the same time, we 
are inclined to question the chronology of the documents relied on by Irish histo- 
rians—for if the body and head of De Lacy were thrown into the ditch, and en- 
deavoured to be concealed by the Irish, it is not likely that they could have been 
identified nine years after; and the very fact of the head having been removed to 
Dublin, while the body was carried elsewhere, induces us to believe that the inter- 
ment of both took place immediately after the murder. It is possible, however, 
that the body may have been originally interred at the cemetery at Durrow. 
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de-lis, probably the arms of the pre- 
late interred beneath, for we know 
that beneath these arcades the eccle- 
siastics of olden time were wont to 
place their most venerated dead. The 
great tower at the entrance above 
the porch is still very perfect, and by 
its loop-holes and battlements hints 
that the inmates were, occasionally at 
least, entitled to be considered a part of 
the church militant. It has been said, 
that a portion of this abbey was erect- 
ed prior to the date of the English 
invasion, and that Grecian architects 
were employed in its construction, 
but upon what authority we have not 
been able to discover. The annals of 
Bective present us with nearly the 
same amount of history as those pre- 
served of similar establishments of 
the same era along the Boyne; and 
their detail, though highly valuable in 
eking out the general history of the 
country, would be uninteresting to‘the 
general reader—charters, grants of 
lands, endowments, and forfeitures,— 
bulls of popes, and letters of kings, 
excommunications and interdictions— 
pillagings, disputes with neighbouring 
powers, rival ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, exacting chieftains, or rude mi- 
litary commanders—observing of fes- 
tivals, solemn interments, the preser- 
vation of relics, and the accession and 
deaths of superiors, forming the great 
bulk of such material. 

There is a small hamlet near the 
bridge, to which the name of Bective 
is given; and the family of Taylor 
derive the title of Earl from this 
locality. 

From Bective to Navan, the Boyne 
sweeps gracefully through a highly- 
cultivated country ; and its banks are 
adorned, throughout the entire length 
of this portion of its course, by the 
grounds and plantations of noble 
parks and demesnes, as those of Bal- 
soon, Bective, Bellinter, Dowdstown, 
and Ardsallagh. The banks are not 
high or abrupt, but form pleasing 
slopes and gentle undulations of sur- 
face—here stretching out into broad 
lawns, and there fringed with aged 
trees, which, with the handsome man- 
sions of the neighbouring proprietors, 
give the whole very much the appear- 
ance of the inland scenery of England. 
It is not the peculiar features of any 
one of these seats that engender this 
idea, it is the general continuity of 
style, and the effect which the demesne 
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on one side lends to that on the other, 
and that together combine to shut out 
the surrounding country, that pro- 
duces this beauty, and that keeps the 
stream still flowing onward for several 
miles of its course through this charm- 
ing valley. 

Near the Navan road, upon the 
northern bank of the river, not far 
from the abbey, we find one of those 
early military raths, so common 
throughout Meath ; and about three- 
quarters of a mile below Bective 
bridge, on the same side, upon a small 
tongue of land, which runs out be- 
tween a streamlet and the river, some 
most interesting, and hitherto almost 
unnoticed remains, both Pagan and 
Christian, claim our attention. These 
consist of the old church and bridge 
of Clady, and some subterranean 
structures lately discovered in the im- 
mediate vicinity. The church, which 
is now a complete ruin, was originally 
a parallelogram, with a projection at 
the south-eastern side, and a bell-tur- 
ret upon the western gable; and al- 
though we are able to trace the out- 
line of the structure throughout, the 
only portion of much interest spared 
by the hand of time is a very beautiful 
window, in the south chapel, the 
stone frame-work of which is still very 
perfect. It consists of two cinque- 
foiled arches, in the “ early English” 
style, separated by a light shaft. The 
carvings on the round capitals are rich 
and tasteful. An aged elderbush over- 
shadowing, and partly protruding 
through these lights, serves to heighten 
the effect of the picture; while a pa- 
triarchal ash, of gigantic dimensions, 
spreads its rugged arms over the ad. 
joining graveyard. That many such 
windows as that we have described 
must have existed in this church ori- 
ginally, may be learned from the quan- 
tity of fragments, exhibiting the same 
form of mouldings and carving, which 
are scattered around, or partly sunk 
in the ground, as head-stones. An 
ancient lavatory or piscina is still re- 
maining in the enclosure, on the nor- 
thern side. Mr. Bolton, in whose 
demesne the church stands, has lately, 
with laudable zeal, removed the font 
to his garden, to preserve it from 
further demolition, and being literally 
ground away ; for it had been used by 
the adjoining peasantry for years as a 
rub or whet-stone, as all loiterers in 
ancient churchyards must be aware has 
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been the fate of many a similar sacred 
utensil. It is perfectly plain—octagon 
in shape, and measures two feet five 
inches in diameter. It is evidently of 
great antiquity; and the size of its 


basin rather favours the idea which 
we stated in one of our former ar- 


ticles, when alluding to the font at 
Tallagh, that immersion was, in all 
probability, the form of baptism em- 
ployed by the early Irish Christians. 
Now that Mr. Bolton has enclosed 
his domain, and that the same means 


of access for mere knife-grinding pur- 
poses have ceased to exist, we confess 


we should like to see this relic restored 
to its ancient and original site. 

The adjoining stream is crossed by 
an ancient stone foot-bridge, about 
thirty yards in length, and supported 
by two arches, of different shapes. It 


is about five feet in breadth, and does 


not appear to have ever had a pa 


rapet. It is one of the very few foot- 
bridges which we have ever seen or 
heard of in this country; and if it is 
coeval with the church to which it 
leads, which in all probability it is, 


it cannot be denied that this is the 
most ancient stone bridge in Ireland. 


In an adjoining plantation, and not 


above a stone’s throw from the church, 
were lately discovered two subterra- 
nean chambers. Each of these crypts 
is formed entirely of unhewn stones, 
arranged in the form of a _ beehive 
dome, but without mortar or cement, 
the arch being formed by each tier of 


stones projecting somewhat within that 


beneath, and the summit completed by 
a large flag, the whole structure being 


preserved by the pressure and weight 
of the surrounding earth: for these 
chambers are quite below the surface ; 

and it was owing to the accidental cir- 
cumstance of a cow having pressed in 


one of the top stones, that a know- 
ledge of their existence was obtained. 
From the floor to the summit measures 
upwards of nine feet; but from the 
drifting of some fino sand into the in- 
terior of these chambers and passages, 
their apparent altitude at present is 
much less. This is nine feet broad, and 
the walls are not indented by either 
niches or minor crypts. A small quad. 
rangular passage, nine feet in length, 
two and a-half high, and three broad, 
and roofed with large flagstones, runs 
in a northerly direction, to another 
chamber, exactly similar in every re- 
spect, but without any other passage 
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leading from it. From the first cham- 
ber, a second passage, leading in a wes- 
terly direction, passes off, to a distance 
of about fifteen feet, where its dimen- 
sions increase considerably ; but from 


the roof having fallen in, it is not possi- 
bleat present to investigate it much fur- 
ther. We understand that these cham. 
bers were found in this condition when 
first opened, a few years ago, and did 
not contain either weapons, ornaments, 
or any animal remains, which could in 
any way assist us in pronouncing upon 
their probable use, Still the antiquary 


will speculate upon the purposes for 


which such structures were erected, 
their ages, and the people by whom 
they were built. They differ from the 
sepulchral caves, in that the dome 
springs directly from the floor, and 
not from a course of upright pillars, 


such as we find at New Grange, Dowth, 


and elsewhere; and in not possessing 


niches, or minor chambers—which some 
of the smallest of these latter, as that 
at Netterville Park (to which we shall 
presently allude) possess. The stones 
are also much smaller, and totally de- 
void of carvings; and the passages 
from one to the other, as well as these 


chambers being sunk in the earth, and 


not surrounded by a mound of clay or 
stones, serve to distinguish them from 
those of the sepulchral class. There 
can be little doubt that they are to be 
referred to pagan times, before the 
use of the arch, or the advantages of 
mortar were known, and were, proba- 


bly, employed as habitations and gra- 


naries—for which their dryness well 
fitted them—by some of the very early 
people of this island. The two cham- 
bers, and the passages just described, 
are, in all probability, but portions of 
alarge collection of other souterrains 
adjoining ; and some elevations of the 
ground in the neighbouring pianta- 
tion, which have a remarkably hollow 


sound, lends probability to this conjec- 
ture. It is not unlikely to have been 
a troglodyte village, used as a granary 
as well as a hiding-place, by some of 
our Firbolg or Tuatha Dedanann abo- 
rigines. ‘The place is well worthy of 
further investigation, in those days of 
scientific antiquarian research ; and we 
are sure the proprietor would willingly 
aid such an undertaking. 

Below Clady, we meet with some 
high precipitous banks, upon the 
northern side, near Bective House; 
and upon the opposite hill, two sites, 
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of considerable interest, claim our at- 
tention—Balsoon, and Asigh. The 
former was once the residence of Arch- 
bishop Ussher, and is still worthy of a 
visit, from its ruined church, and an- 
cient graveyard. The latter consists 


of the ruins of a castle, originally con- 


structed upon the type of those at 
Scurlogstown and Trubly—a square 
keep, with circular flanking towers at 
the eastern and western angles. Like 
other castles of the pale, its summit 
commands the most extended view, in- 
cluding a long reach of the river in 
the upper and lower portions of its 
course. On the slope leading down to 
the river, we meet with a small group 
of ecclesiastical ruins—portions of the 
walls of one of the early missionary 
churches: the middle wall, with a 
square doorway, occupying the place 
of a choir arch; some broken frag- 


ments of stone mouldings, and a sur- 


rounding graveyard. Several noble 
ash-trees, which seem the peculiar 
growth of the valley of the Boyne, 


shelter this ruined chapel; and the 
luxuriant crop of white lichens, which 
have crept over the walls and tomb- 
stones, stamp the great antiquity of 


the place. 


As the Boyne passes through the 
noble domain of Bellinter, it is again 
broken into islands, a group of which, 
nearly opposite Mr. Preston’s house, 
are planted with considerable taste. 
This residence, which was once the 
seat of the lords of Tara, was designed 


by Mr. Castells, and is one of the finest 


specimens of domestic architecture in 


this part of Meath. It consists of a 
large square central building, with a 
projecting wing on each side, connect- 
ed to it by a colonnade. The southern 
road, to Navan, presents the traveller 
with a fine view of this mansion, and 
the intervening park. 


In our passage down the Boyne, we 


have heretofore confined our obser- 
vations and researches to the scenery 
in its immediate vicinity, and the ob- 
jects which present themselves within 
view of its banks; for were we to ex- 
tend the field of our inquiry beyond 
this limit, we greatly fear the readers 
of a magazine might exclaim, that we 
were writing a guide-book to the va- 
rious counties through which this 
river flows; or imposing upon them 
an antiquarian history of Ireland. 
And yet, as we statedat the beginning 
of these articles, such might be writ- 
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ten from the remains presenting in 
these localities; thus were we inclined 
to draw upon the sources of early 
Irish history, from documents of un- 
doubted authenticity, referring to the 
pagan and early christian times ; and 
to point with certainty to the evidences 
which existing remains afford of the 
truth of the topography at least, set 
forth in those early records, the 
bardic histories, which were writtenin 
the few first centuries of the christian 
era, we might lead our readers from 
Bellinter Bridge up a gradual ascent, 


which rises on the right bank of the 


river, about two miles beyond this 
spot, and, standing on a commanding 
eminence, point to the grassy mounds 
of Tara, as a proof of our position. 
We might, aroused by the enthusiasm 
which the very name inspires, de- 
scribe the royal residences which once 


crowned this sacred spot; ay, and we 


might still point out the foundations 
of these very structures. We might 
recount the monarchs, Belgic, Scotic, 
and Milesian, from the days of Slaigne 
and Dagda through the royal line of 
Temur to the subversion of paganism, 
and the introduction of christianity in 


Ireland. We might describe the great 


assemblies of the chieftains ; and while 


we hold not with superstitious reve. 
rence by all the bardic tales and poetic 
legends handed down to us for some 
fifteen centuries, except so far as they 
accord with common sense, or are 
borne out by collateral evidence, we 
could point with pride to the just 


and wise laws which eminated from 


the house of Ollamh Fodlah; we could 
tell of the warrior of the hundred bat- 
tles ; the druid famed for sorcery; 
the brehon wise in judgments; the 
bard who chronicled in wild and 
imaginative song, the half fabulous 
events of a semi-barbarous age; the 


kings renowned in story ; the Cormacs 
and Nialls, and Dathis; but now 


* No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells; 
The chord alone that breaks at night 
Its tale of ruin tells.” 


We might, by merely paraphrasing 
the translations of authentic Irish his- 
tory, oceupy pages of our memoir in 
recounting the deeds of Patrick, when 
he converted the monarch and the 
whole court at Tara. We might, even 
now, preach with his sermons, and en- 
liven modern christianity with his 
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hymns. Or again, we might trace 
the various raths; the mound of the 
hostages ; the rath of the senates and 
the rath-na-riogh 3 or descantupon the 
various wells and pillars-stones which 


consecrate this spot. The Lia-fail, or 


stone of destiny, supposed to have been 
removed to Scone, and from Scone to 
Westminister, but which is still un- 
doubtedly at Tara, would in itself 
form a text for an entire chapter upon 
the civil history of this kingdom ; 
while the remains of the cross of St. 
Adamnan, is a fitting proem for an 
hour’s dissertation on our early eccle- 
siastical writings, and the colonies 
which open from this Isle of Saints, 
even to the far-famed Iona. Or, to 
come down to later years, the graves 
of the croppies, the lyrics of Tom 
Moore, and the monster meetings, 


would lead us far beyond the entire 


limits of a magazine. 

For all that is known, or can, in all 
probability be known of the antiquarian 
lore and historic records connected 
with Tara, we must refer our readers 
to Dr. Petrie’s essay upon the history 
and antiquities of that ancient seat of 
learning, wealth, and power. ‘This 
essay, which has been published in 
vol. xviii. of the Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy—while it stamped 


its author as a most profound scholar, 
acute observer, and a most honest and 


laborious searcher after truth, with a 
mind unbiassed by theory, uninflu. 


enced by the dogma of the school, or 
the authority of names,—has been 
of immense value to Irish history, not 
only for the sources of learning which 
it discloses, but for the lesson it teaches 
to all future gleaners in this field of 


patient investigation and critical re- 
search. If Dr. Petrie hadnever written 


another line, nor established another 
truth, this essay upon Tara would 
have established his fame, and formed 
the model on which the history of 
Ireland may hereafter to be framed. 


Strangers and foreigners speaking 
the English language, and Irishmen 
also, visit the site of this regal city; 
and some carry with them the quarto 
volume of the Academy’s transactions, 
as they would Murray’s “ Hand-book 
to the Rhine,” and expect that it will 


point out the remains of the ancient 
halls and courts, 80 poetically described 
in some of the English histories of 


Ireland. In the one, however, they find 
nothing but a collection of earthen 
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mounds and grassy undulations, a 
few time-worn stones, and an old 
church-yard, crowning the top of ra- 
ther an unpicturesque hill; and in the 
text of the other, a mass of, to them, 


dry, unintelligible documentary evi- 


dence, partly written in a language the 
very characters of which they are un- 
acquainted with, and interspersed with 
quaint old poems, containing names of 
men and things quite unpronounceable 
by their vocal organs. Such casual 
visitors spend an hour at Tara, and 
read the commentary upon it, and ac- 
knowledge that they are none the wiser: 
and this we can fully conceive. To 
understand the one, and effectually to 
observe the other, requires a certain 
quantity of schooling in the investiga- 
tion of the sources of history, and an 
eye practised to the forms of ancient 


remains; and thereare hundreds whose 


valor or patriotism would not be aroused 
onthe field of Marathon, nor their piety 
awakened amidst the ruins of Iona. 
Were we to allow ourselves the la- 
titude we should desire, or, perhaps, 
the subject deserves, we would carry 


our readers to the opposite hill of 


Skreen, and while we pointed out, from 
that elevated situation, the extensive 
prospect of the broad lands and fair 
mansions, the castles, churches, and 
monasteries, so full of interest in them- 
selves, and such embellishments to 


the extended landscape within view, 
with the * Boyne of Science” gliding 


smoothly by them, we could also tell 
of the wonders of the locality whereon 
we stood, and call to our readers’ re- 
collection the legends about the shrine 
of Columba, and the history of the 
battles fought here by the Ostmen of 
old, and refer to its occupation, in 
more modern times, by the Feypos, 
and Cusacks, and Verdons. It is with 
reluctance that we return again to the 
Boyne; for at Dunshaughlin, a few 
miles from here, we could have intro- 
duced our readers to some subjects 


connected with the domestic life and 
usages of the Irish people, prior to the 
tenth century,—and have entered, at 


some length, and from most valuable 
authentic materials within our reach, 
into details concerning the races of 
cattle and animals of the chace, as 


well as those used for domestic pur- 
poses—from a vast collection of wea. 


pons, domestic implements, and culi- 
nary utensils, and even objects employ- 
ed in the toilet, as well as an enormous 
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heap of animal remains, which were dis- 
covered in that locality not very long 
ago. But these we also her to touch on; 
and yet while we cannot at present do 
more than direct the attention of our 


friends to these interesting localities, 
and to the subjects which they illus- 


trate, we promise at a future, and 
more prosperous day, should all be 
well, and health and time preserved 
to us, to conduct the pilgrims of the 
Boyne by each and all of these beau- 
teous or interesting localities.* 

The demesnes of Dowdstown and 
Ardsallagh occupy the Boyne’s bank 
below Bellinter Bridge. At the lat- 
ter, the Duke of Bedford is at 
present erecting a handsome Eliza- 
bethan mansion, where report whis- 
pers that he will spend some por- 
tion of the year. St. Finian founded 


near this the monastery of Escair- 


brauain ; but at present even the site 


of that ancient edifice is unknown. 
The Boyne now turns nearly north- 
wards towards Navan. Upon its left 
bank, about half a mile from the 


river, and not far from the road lead- 
ing from Bellinter to Navan, the 
old church of Kennastown claims a 
passing notice, from its picturesque 


situation, and ‘its affording several 
specimens of early Irish ecclesiastical 
architecture. The circular choir- 
arch springing from _highly-deco- 
rated imposts, in the early English 
style, the nave and east window, with 
the piscina, afford a good opportunity 
for studying one of our churches of 
the thirteenth century; and, in the 
surrounding graveyard, portions of 
a cross and a rude font, now used as 
head-stones, give additional interest to 


the investigation of the tourist ; while 
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some noble ash-trees, the usual guar- 
dians of our graveyards and ruined 
churches, greatly assist to heighten 
the picture of Kennastown. At Kil- 
earn the Dublin road is carried over 


the Boyne, by a well-built bridge, and 


continues upon the western bank, be- 
tween which and the river intervenes 
a narrow stripe of green sward, while 
the opposite, or eastern bank, rises 
abruptly from the water’s edge, and 
forms a pleasing wooded rampart from 
Kilcarn to Navan. 

The chief scenic beauty of the Boyne 
lies between this point and Drogheda. 
Immediately approaching Navan, the 
river makes a bold sweep round the 
foot of the hill, on which stands the 
ruins of Athlumney Castle, the dila- 
pidated towers and tall gables of which 
shoot above the trees that surround 


the commanding eminence on which 
it is placed, while glimpses of its broad 
stone-sashed and picturesque win- 
dows, of the style of the end of the 
sixteenth century, are caught through 
the openings in the plantation which 
surrounds the height on which it 
stands. In front of this ancient feudal 


hall, and immediately crowning the 


high eastern bank of the river, is 
placed an exceedingly perfect and 
inost gracefully - shaped sepulchral 
mound. It is one of the most perfect 
in Meath ; and as there is every pros- 
pect of it being shortly opened under 
the direction of persons competent for 
the task, the antiquary and ethnologist 
may hope for the discovery of most in- 
teresting remains within it. 

Of the history of the Castle of Ath- 


lumney and its adjoining church, 
there js little known with certainty ; 


but standing on the left bank of the 


* The materials for these articles were collected during excursions made to the 


Boyne for health, amusement, or instruction. 
desire to illustrate the scenery and antiquities of our native land. 


They have been published from a 
Although the 


space allotted to us in a periodical does not permit of lengthened descriptions of 
any of the places to which we have alluded in the text, nor even of our entering 
into sufficient detail concerning those which fringe the very river's brink, the interest 
and curiosity which, we are told, has been awakened by the rapid sketches of the 
Beauties of the Boyne, presented in this and the foregoing articles, shall, ere long, be 
gratified by an illustrated handbook to this charming river, which it is the inten- 
tion of the Publisher of the University Magazine to produce. In the mean- 
time, we would direct our readers’ attention to Mr. Wakeman’s Archaologia 
Hibernica, now in the press, several of the illustrations of which have been derived 
from objects of antiquarian interest situated along the valley of the Boyne, or in 
its vicinity, This little work, while it will possess all the valuablejinformation ne- 
cessary to the tourist and the antiquarian student—such as was afforded in the 
Dublin Penny Journals—will far exceed in the number and the beauty of its illus- 
trations anything of the kind yet produced in this country. 
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Boyne, opposite this point, we can- 
not help recalling the story of the 
heroism of its last lord, Sir Launce- 
lot Dowdall, who, hearing of the 
issue of the battle of the Boyne, 
and the fate of the monarch to whom 
his family was so long attached, and 


fearing the approach of the victorious 


English army, declared, on the news 
reaching him, that the Prince of 


Orange should never rest under his 
ancestral roof. The threat was carried 
into execution. Dowdall set fire to his 
castle at nightfall, and crossing the 


Boyne, sat down upon its opposite bank, 


from whence, as tradition reports, he 
beheld the last timber in his noble 
mansion blazing and flickering in the 
calm summer’s night, crash amidst 
the smouldering ruins ; and when its 
final eructation of smoke and flame 
was given forth, and the pale light of 
morning was stealing over that scene 
of desolation, with an aching and a 
despairing heart he turned from the 
once happy scene of his youth and 
manhood, and flying to the conti- 
nent, shortly after his cowardly mas- 


ter, never returned to this country. 


All that remains of this. castle and 


estate were forfeited in 1700. Many 
a gallant Irish soldier lost his life, and 
many a noble Irish gentleman for- 
feited his broad lands, that day. We 


wish their cause had been a better one, 


and the monarch for whom they bled 


more worthy such an honour. 
Tradition gives us another, but by 
no means so probable a version of the 
burning of Athlumney Castle, which 
refers it to an earlier date. It is said 


that two sisters occupied the Castles 
of Athlumney and Blackcastle, which 


latter was situated on the opposite 
bank ; that the heroine of the former, 
jealous of her rival in Blackcastle, 
took the following means of being re- 
venged. She made her enter into an 


agreement, that to prevent their man- 


sions falling into the hands of Crom- 


well and his soldiers, they should set 
fire to them at the same moment, 
as soon as the news of his approach 
reached them, and that a fire being 


lighted upon one, was to be the signal 


for the conflagration of the other. In 
the meantime, the wily mistress of 
Athlumney had a quantity of dry 
brush-wood placed on one of the 
towers of her castle, which, upon a 


certain night, she lighted; and the 


inhabitants of Blackcastle, perdeiving 


the appointed signal, set’firé €¥ their 


mansion, and burned it to the ‘gréund. 
In the morning the deception was 
manifest. Blackcastle was a mass of 
blackened, smoking ruins, while Ath- 
lumney still reared its proud form 


above the woods, and still afforded 


shelter to its haughty mistress. 

Like most Irish towns through 
which a river runs, the inhabitants of 
Navan have turned their backs upon 
the stream, scarcely a glimpse of 
which can be obtained from any of its 


narrow, dirty streets, There is here 


a picturesque weir, and immediately 


below the bridge which crosses it on 
the Drogheda road, the Boyne receives 
the Blackwater, which is there nearly as 
large as the stream into which it flows. 
There are also two valuable and ex- 


tensive flour mills at this point. From 


Navan to its mouth, though intersected 
by several weirs, and descending se- 
veral rapids, the river has been ren- 
dered navigable by means of a canal, 
affording transit to lighters of several 
tons burden, which convey a consider- 


able traffic, particularly of coals and 


corn, between this place and Dro- 


gheda. Along the road by this canal 
the tourist can walk to Beauparc, or, 
descend, as we lately effected the voy- 
age, in a rowing-boat, drawn by a 


single horse—and this mode of con- 


veyance we would strongly recom. 
mend to our friends, not only as the 
least fatiguing, particularly for ladies, 
but also as enabling the tourist to 
cross the river at pleasure, for it is 
only in some places that the canal is 


necessary. 


As we only engaged to present our 
readers with scenes of beauty, or of 
interest, we cannot be expected to 
devote much of our space to a descrip- 
tion of Navan!—a dirty, ill-built,strag- 
gling collection of houses, boasting 
the honour of being half a county- 


town. It contains, however, 5,000 
inhabitants, and is not without its 
wealthy trader, and thriving petty 
merchant. A church, chapel, infir- 
mary, bridewell, work-house, fever 


hospital, and canvas fever tents, nei- 


ther wind nor water-proof, constitute 
its modern erections. It was origi- 
nally a parliamentary borough, and in 
olden times was a place of consider- 
able note, having been walled by Hugh 


de Lacy, and containing an abbey, 
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founded by Jocelyn de Nangle, on the 
site now occupied by a barrack. In 


the burial ground, are some sculptured 
figures, in relief. It is probable that 
a cross existed in this town; and, in 
all likelihood, it stood in the market- 
place, where all the passing funerals 
now make a solemn circuit. 


Immediately on leaving Navan, the 


scene reminds one strongly of some of 
the views upon the Dutch canals. The 
river here is deep, and its current 
slow, the force of the water being 
retained by a weir lower down. On 


the left bank stands Blackcastle, the 
seat of the Fitzherberts—a square, 


modern building, designed more for 


comfort than architectural beauty— 
but the grounds, which are naturally 
picturesque, are well laid out, and 
afford many pleasing prospects of 


woodland glade and sloping meadow, 


as you descend the river; and the 


wood which skirts the stream throws 
a cool refreshing shade on its left 
bank, for above a mile of its course. 
A mile below Navan, tbere is a large 
flax factory, which, like other similar 


establishments, though highly advan- 


tageous to the country, is no ad- 


dition to the picturesqueness of the 
scenery. 

Beyond this mill we pass an abrupt 
bank, called Knock-a-Raymon, in 
which, a few years ago, a vast quantity 
of animal remains, and some sepulchral 


urns in small kistvaens were dis- 
covered. It was evidently one of the 
barrows of the aboriginal inhabitants ; 
and we record it here, not from any 
present interest attached to it—for it 
is now but a potato garden, but be- 
cause we feel that the name and lo- 
cality of every spot of Irish ground 
in which such records of our ancestry 
are discovered, should be carefully 
noted, in order that the historian and 
the searcher into the unpublished 


manuscripts and archives, which are 
now, for the first time, being properly 
examined, may have a reference to the 
exact spot—for a vast number of these 
cairns and tumuli are alluded to in 
the annals referring to the pagan oc- 
cupation of this country. Not far 
from this point, we find the sacred 
well of Tubber Ruadh; and now the 
right bank spreads out into broad 
meadows, yellowed with the bright 
blossoms of the butter-cups. 

At the first lock upon the canal, an 
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abrupt precipitous hill is crowned by 
a minor tumulus, the Knockminaune, 


or Kids’ Hill, the view from the sum- 
mit of which commands the church of 
Ardmulchan, and two of the most in- 
teresting objects in the beauties of the 
Boyne—the round tower of Donough- 
more, and the grey massive castle of 


Dunmoe. Seen from this point, the 


tall slender tower rising out of the 
green woods of Blackcastle, and cut- 
ting clear and sharp on the horizon, 
against the blue sky, forms an object of 
intense interest and beauty in this most 
charming landscape ; and lower down 


upon the river's bank, the ancient 


fortress of the D’Arcys stands in 
gloom and grandeur on a brown and 
verdureless mound, without a tree or 
asingle spot of green to relieve the 
sombre hue of its high walls and 
flanking towers. 


The contrast between these two 


memorials of the art and history of 
this country, is very striking, and tells 
the tale of times to boast of, and also 
to mourn. The stately, chaste, and 
simple style of the early pillar, whose 


e cannot be far from fourteen hun- 


dred years, added to the knowledge 


which we possess of the erection of 
the little church adjoining, points to 
the first preaching of Christianity in 
our island, when a few devout Chris- 
tians and some of the early fathers of 


the Irish church settled round these 
buildings, and passed a life of pasto- 


ral quiet and simplicity; and now, 
surrounded by patriarchal timber, and 
reverenced by the people, it remains 
almost as perfect as when it came from 
the hands of the mason ; and may re- 
main for centuries yet to come, unless 


some of our curious and infatuated 
pseudo-antiquaries should be allowed 
to grope under its foundation, for frag- 
ments of human bones to decorate 


their museums, or give to the vulgar 
and uninformed some fancied proof 
of a theory as unintelligible as it is 


absurd. Turn to the castle of the 
D’Arcys—a thing comparatively of 
yesterday, marking the boundary of 
the English pale: it tells of the worst 
days of misrule in this unhappy land, 


where, without conquering the proud 


hearts or gaining the warm affections 
of the Irish, the Anglo-Norman 
barons, who, with mailed hearts as 
well as backs, neither civilized nor en- 
riched the country, resided amongst 
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us.* It is now fast falling into decay, 
and ina few years more will be but 
a great cairn of stones. 

A bridge crossed the Boyne below 
this point in former days, a single 
arch of which, upon the right bank 
of the river, still remains. Before its 
complete demolition, it went by the 
name of Farginston's, or “the Rob- 
bers’” Bridge, tradition says, on ac- 
count of some noted horse-stealers, in 
the early part of the last century, hav- 
ing made it their chief resort ; the 
country people also tell us, that Crom. 
well’s army crossed over it in its pas- 
sage up the Boyne, and a village 
poet, named Courtney, has celebrated 
this ancient pass in some doggerel 
rhymes, which still live in the mouths 
of the neighbouring peasantry. The 
ancient name was “ Babe’s Bridge,” 
and that it was one of the earliest 
bridges upon the Boyne, may be 
learned from Grace’s Annals, where 
we read, that, in the year 1330, 
“there was also a great flood, espe- 
cially of the Boyne, by which all the 
bridges on that river, except Babe's, 
were carried away, and other mischief 
done, at Trim and Drogheda.” 

At Navan the Boyne resumes its ori- 


The 


ginal, north-eastern direction. 
next points of interest are, Ardmulchan 
church, upon the right; and nearly 7 
posite it, Dunmoe Castle, upon the left. 
And, here the true beauties of the 
Boyne, its real Rhine-like characters 
commence, and crowd upon us for the 


next few miles of its course. High 
beetling crags, crowned by feudal 
halls, and ruined chapels—steep pre- 
cipitous banks, covered with the no- 
blest monarchs of the forest—dells, 
consecrated to the moonlight dance of 
sprites and elfins, and rocks, memorable 
for their tales of love, and legends of 
the olden time, catch the eye at every 
turn inthis noble stream, presenting 
new beauties, ever varying pictures, 
here in sunshine, there in shade ; with 
charming bits of scenery, which sim- 
ple prose cannot describe ; the pain- 
ter’s art alone can embody, or give an 
accurate representation of these. We 


“ Stop not for brake, and we stay not for stone ;” 
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clear and blue the stream runs: fast, 
and we must onward with its course, 
skimming lightly over its surface, 
rather eliciting inquiry by our re- 
marks, and directing attention in our 
researches, than attempting anything 
like an elaborate description. 

Dunmoe Castle stands on a com- 
manding eminence, above one of the 
fords upon the Boyne, and must have 
been originally a position of consider- 
able strength. The stones, however, 
with which it is built, were remarkably 
small, in consequence of which it is 
yearly crumbling into a shapeless mass 
of ruins. Itisan oblong pile, with cir- 
cular flanking towers on its river face, 
which measures seventy-three feet. It 
was originally built, it is said, by De 
Lacy, but the present structure bears 
the evidence of an Anglo-Norman keep 
of the sixteenth century. It has had 
many masters, and stood several sieges 
in its day. During the civil war of 1641, 
after the defeat of the English forces 
near Julianstown, an Irish detachment 
was sent to take Dunmoe; but Cap- 
tain Power, who commanded it, with 
a mere handful of men, so long and 
bravely resisted his assailants, that the 
latter had to resort to stratagem to 
take it, and by producing a forged or- 
der from the lords justices, Parsons and 
Borlase, induced its gallant defender to 
surrender the castle and proceed to 
Dublin. Cromwell, it is said, took a 
passing shot at it from the opposite 
bank of the Boyne, but did not think it 
worthy of further notice. The ball 
which he fired at Dunmoe, or one shown 
as such, was, until a very recent period, 
used as a weight at a neighbouring 
crane. This castle was re-edified and 
used as a mansion while James the 
Second was in Ireland. Its last lord 
was D’ Arcy, whose name is now usually 
associated with it. The peasantry 
state that an underground passage leads 
from it under the Boyne to the oppo- 
site bank. Dunmoe was burned in 
1799, but a portion of the roof re- 
mained within the memory of the pre- 
sent generation. Within the adjoining 
enclosure, a small chapel contains the 
mausoleum of its last lords. This 


* Has it struck the Times Commissioner, who commenced the present crusade 
against the Irish landlords, that the great majority of them are English, or of 


English descent ? 


Is it known to the world, that while English settlers have be- 


come the proprietors, there never was any importation of English farmers or 
English yeomen into the southern and western parts of Ireland ? 
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latter is now a filthy dungeon, exposed 
to the atmosphere, and strewn with the 
bones and coffins of the descendants of 
this once noble family. Some twenty 
years more, and the traveller will have 
to inquire for the site of this celebrated 
castle of the pale. 

The ruins of Ardmulchan top one 
of the highest banks above a bold 
stretch of the river, and consist of a 
tall square tower or belfry, and the 
remains of a church, which stands sur- 
rounded by an ancient graveyard, and 
some walls, believed to be part of cne 
of the castles of the Tyrrells. By 
an inquisition taken in the tenth of 
James, it was found that in the parish 
church of St. Mary (Ardmulchan) was 
a perpetual chantry of one priest, who 
was constantly to celebrate service 
therein, and this chantry was a body 
corporate. It at present belongs to 
the rectory of Painstown. That this 
tower is composed of the material of 
some earlier building, may be learned 
from the fact of the lintel in one of 
its doors being formed of an ancient 
sculptured tombstone, as shown in the 
accompanying wood-cut. A very beau- 
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tiful well is worthy of remark below 
this spot. A short distance beyond 
the church, we meet with an ancient 
military fort, consisting of a circular 
mound, enclosed with a fosse and ram- 
part. A grove of ash-trees now 
covers the entire, their tall, slender 
stems permitting the outline of this 
ancient relic to be seen at a consider- 
able distance, while their feathery tops 
form an umbrageous shadow to the 
whole. Ina deep pool in the river, 
opposite Taaffe’s lock, called Lug- 
Gorrom, or the Blue Hole, it is said 
that the bells of Ardmulchan church 
were thrown at the time of the Re- 
formation. 

Our next point of interest is Stack- 
allan, or Broad-Boyne Bridge,—or, 
as it is called in Irish, Bugh- 


na-Boinne, where another military 
fort, similar to that at Ardmul- 
chan presents on the right bank. 
The river here forms a smooth 
glass-like sheet of water, and below 
the bridge affords us one of those 
striking effects which the weirs upon 
the Boyne exhibit—of a long un- 
broken line of liquid, bent into a 
graceful curve, goldened with the 
sunshine, as it glides in swift, but 
silent track over the long horse-shoe 
fall, and then breaking into a million 
streams—its spray dancing in the sun- 
shine, and its bubbles reflecting all 
the prismatic colours of the rain- 
bow, as it again springs onward in 
its course. These charming effects, 
whether varied by the grey mor- 
ning’s light, or the evening’s uncertain 
haze, or having an air of obscurity 
thrown over them by the rays of 
mist which rise and play round the 
fall, or float like phantoms over the 
broad surface of the river—here as- 
suming the figure of a stately vessel, 
there rising into a tall castellated form 
—creeping under the arches of bridges, 
re-appearing in an instant, wrapping 
in their shroud the aged trees, which 
dip into the waters—drifting again 
along the surface, like the broken 
fragments cf some tall iceberg, and 
suddenly lifted above the mirror on 
which they play, leaving the surface on 
which they had appeared to breathe, 
again unbroken on its outline, add not 
little to keep those scenes in our re- 
membrance. If we stand at sundown, 
on the bridge of Slane, when there is 
any body of water in the river, ona 
calm summer’s evening, listening to 
the soothing monotony of the fall, and 
cast our eye over the broad reach of 
the Boyne, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the effect which we have here at- 
tempted to describe. 

Could we here digress, we should 
visit the college of St. Columba, 
which has attracted of late so much 
notice in the public prints; but our 
space forbids it. At another season, 
and in another place, we shall not 
fail to do so. To be honest, we 
must confess, that we have not yet 
examined into the working of this 
establishment ; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, we do not think it would 
be just, either towards ourselves or 
the patrons and supporters of Stack- 
allan Seminary, to express an opinion 
for or against it, from mere hearsay 
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or public report. In one of our ex- 
cursions to the Boyne, as we sat upon 
this bridge, admiring the surrounding 
scenery, we asked an old countryman, 
who entered into conversation with 
us, what eort of people now inhabited 
Lord Boyne’s polls mansion. *Throth, 
sir,” said he, “ myself doesn’t rightly 
know—there’s various reports about 
thim in the counthry, but I'm tould 
they're a sort of Fuseleers.” 

in the vicinity of this bridge, the 
bardic annalists declare, was one, if 
not the chief, of the royal cemeteries— 
the Brugh-na-Boinne, where the mo- 
narchs of Tara were interred of old. 
It would form one of the most inter- 
esting antiquarian inquiries connected 
with the subject of ancient topography, 
particularly referring to the Boyne, to 
decide upon the exact locality of these 
ancient buria!-places so frequently re- 
ferred to in the Dinnsenchus, the 
Leabhar na h-Uidhre, and by Keating, 
Renneth O’Hartigan, Dr. Petrie, 
O'Donovan, and others, as well as the 
situation of Ross-na-Righ, the house 
of Cletech, and other localities, con- 
stantly alluded to in the manuscripts, 
and which must be situated between 
this point and Dowth, the last of the 
sepulchral pyramids of any note upon 
the Boyne. There were nine chief 
cemeteries of Erin before the in- 
troduction of Christianity, and to that 
now under consideration, the fol- 
lowing interesting reference is made 
in one of the manuscripts already 
alluded to:—a vellum autograph 
copy of the “ History of the Cemete- 
ries.” ‘ And he (Cormac), told his 
people not to bury him at Brugh, (be- 
cause it was a cemetery of idolaters) ; 
for he did not worship the same God 
as any of those interred at Brugh; 
but to bury him at Ross-na-Righ, 
with his face to the east. He after- 
wards died, and his servants of trust 
held a council, and came to the reso- 
lution of burying him at Brugh, the 
place where the kings of Tara, his 
predecessors, were buried. The body 
of the king was afterwards thrice 
raised to be carried to Brugh, but the 
Boyne swelled up thrice, so as that the 
could not come ; so that they duieeh, 
that it was violating the judgment of 
a prince to break through this testa- 
ment of the king ; and they afterwards 


dug his grave at Ross-na-Righ, as he 
himself had ordered.”* And, again, 
The nobles pf the Tuatha de Da- 
naan were used to bury at Brugh.” 
And the Dagda, as well as Boinn, the 
wife of Nechtan, personages referred 
to in our opening article, were also in- 
terredinthis place. The river here well 
deserves the name of Bugh-na-Boinne, 
(the broad Boyne), which it still re- 
tains. Some ancient pagan remem- 
brances and superstitions attached to 
this locality, up to a very recent date; 
and, at a pattern which used to be held 
here some years ago, it was customary 
for the people to swim their cattle 
across the river at this spot, as a charm 
against certain diseases, as in former 
times they drove them through the 
Gap of Tara. We als: find Tubber 
Tsinnie (St. Sinchea’s well) in the vi- 
cinity. 

To many of our readers, however, 
and most of the tourists who may fol- 
low our wanderings, or require a guide- 
book in their excursion, a more inter- 
esting subject than even the tombs of 
kings, invites us onward; for the wood- 
crowned heights and leafy banks of 
Beauparc, one of the most picturesque 
epots in Ireland, and the noble de- 
mesne of Slane, lie immediately be- 
fore us. Beyond the fall of Stackal- 
lan, we pass through the most delicious 
scenery, particularly along the left 
bank, where groves of noble beech- 
trees and aged chestnuts fringe the 
heights, and an underwood of laurels, 
thorns, and sweetbriars mantle upon 
the undulating surface of the shores be- 
neath, till we pass the mill and bridge 
of Cruisetown, where we commit our- 
selves to the centre of the stream, and 
bestow an equal share of our attention 
upon both banks. Here the river forms 
a number of sudden curves, each wind- 
ing presenting us with a new picture 
more beautiful than its predecessor. 
The banks spring high and abrupt 
from the water's edge, so that in some 
places the massive trees, rising in piles 
of the most gorgeous foliage, appear 
toppling over us from their summits, 
and darken the deep smooth pools they 
overhang. Upon a summer’s day, an 
air of calm repose pervades this spot ; 
the very songsters of the grove seem 
hushed in admiration, and hei 
to disturb the peaceful thoughts whic 





* See O’Donovan’s translation, in Petrie’s ‘‘ Round Towers.” 
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here gradually steal over the beholder. 
On the right, the modern mansion of 
Beaupare peeps through the never- 
ending green of tall pines, sycamores, 
oaks and elms. On the left, the ivy-man- 
tled walls of Castle Dexter raise them- 
selves sbove the dark plantation, con- 
trasting the times of feudal rule and 
massive de‘ensive architecture, with 
its light domestic neighbour of more 
modern date. The limestone rock, 
twisted into a variety of curious con- 
tortions, breaks through the surface, 
and relieves the eye, almost satiated 
with the endless variety both of colour 
and form of the foliage. Through oc- 
casional openings we obtain glimpses 
of long vistas, formed by the overhang- 
ing boughs, and terminated by glades 
of turf, on which the sun beams with 
unusual splendour. The river spreads 
out, and the sun again glances upon its 
smooth waters; the massive perpendi- 
cular rock of Fenner—about which we 
could tell many a fairy legend, and re- 
count many a tale of love—rears aloft 
its giant form, with its fir-fringed sum- 
mit ; and then as we float downward 
with the stream, enjoying beauties 
scarcely known, and little noticed in 
this country, the modern Castle of 
Slane suddenly bursts upon us, standing 
onamost commanding situation, and ap- 
ring, with its surrounding wooded- 
ills, the back-ground of a picture 
framed by the elevated banks of the 
Boyne, which here spreads out in front 
of it into a noble sheet of water, for 
which there does not, at first view, 
seem any exit. 

Slane Castle, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Conyngham, and memorable 
in modern times, from its being hon- 
oured by the visit of a King, stands 
on a swelling bank of verdant green 
sward, rising gradually from the river. 
It is a large castellated mansion, with 
towers and embattled parapets, but 
not boasting much beauty of architec- 
tural design. It is principally the sur- 
rounding scenery, the combinations of 
sylvan beauty formed by its own exten- 
sive demesne, blending with that of 
Beauparc, the neighbouring woods of 
other seats, the charming associations 
awakened by the ancient ruins stand- 
ing on the romantic shores of its noble 
river, and the highly-cultivated land- 
scape on all sides, which claim for 
Slane Castle the eulogiums of its mo- 
dern describers. Leaving this ancient 
residence of the Flemings, the first 


lords of Slane, we drift onward, still on 
the northern bank, and land at the her- 
mitage of St. Erk, which stands upon 
the shore immediately below the cas- 
tle, embosomed within the dark sha- 
dows of a grove of ancient yews—one 
of the most romantic ruins of its date 
and style in Ireland. Considerable 
portions of this picturesque ruin still 
exist. It takes its name from the 
first Bishop of Slane, who was con- 
secrated by St. Patrick, and died 
A.D. 514. It was afterwards the re- 
treat of Malachi and Donat O’Brien, 
two hermits, who resided here in 1512. 
Over the pointed door we find the 
fleur-de-lis, and upon the inner door- 
way some rose ornaments, very un- 
usual in Irish architecture. Within 
the little chapel, we find the tomb of 
the Earls of Drogheda, and upon the 
walk above the hermitage, there lies a 
handsome sculptured stone, evidently 
a portion of an ancient tomb, and well 
worthy theattentive examination of the 
antiquarian student. From the mix- 
ture of round and pointed arches, as 
well as the evident difference in the 
styles of masonry, it is manifest that 
this building was erected or remo- 
delled at two different eras. 

Let us pass under the handsome 
gate of Slane demesne, through the 
neat little town adjoining, where, at 
its comfortable hotel we can enjoy 
as good a glass of claret, and receive 
as good cheer, as at any similar esta- 
blishment with which we are acquaint- 
ed; and then climb the hill which 
rises over the town. 

Here, pilgrim, stop ; rest on yonder 
monumental slab, beneath the sha- 
dow of that tall, ivy-mantled tower, 
the belfry of the cathedral—it once 
was gorgeous with the shrines of Fa- 
thers, and illumed by many a flicker- 
ing taper; though now the hemlock 
fills its aisles, and the purple foxglove 
waves its lonely banneret. The ground 
whereon we stand is sacred, conse- 
crated by the footprints of our 
tron-saint, hallowed by the dust of 
kings ; look abroad, over the wide, 
undulating plains of Meath, or to the 
green hills of Louth :—where in the 
broad landscapes of Britain find we a 
scene more fruitful and varied, or one 
more full of interesting, heartstirring 
associations ? Look from the tall, 
pillar-like form of the yellow steeple 
at Trim, which rises in the distance, to 
where yon bright blue line marks the 
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meeting of the sea and sky below the 
Maiden tower at Drogheda, and trace 
the clear blue waters of the Boyne, 
winding through this lovely, highly cul- 
tivated landscape, so rich in all that can 
charm the eye, and awaken the imagina- 
tion ; take into view the hills of Skreen 
and Tara; pass your eye over the 
woods of Hayes, Ardmulchan, Beau- 
parc; look down into the wooded 
mounds and broad pastures of Slane ; 
follow the Boyne below you, as it dances 
by each ford and rapid, to where the 
— pyramids of western Europe, 

nowth, New Grange, and Dowth 
rise on its left bank ; see you not the 
groves of Netterville, Townley-hall, 
and Old Bridge, marking the battlefield 
of 1690, with the ill-fated hill of Do- 
nore, obtruding its long-remembered 
tale of regal cowardice upon us? Be- 

ond those hills that border Louth lie 
Mellifont and Monasterboice. Those 
steeples and turrets which rise in the 
lower distance were shattered by the 
balls of Cromwell; and that knoll 
which juts above them is ve Mill 
Mount of Drogheda. What a picture 
have we here, from this Ricbzaond 
Hill, of Irish scenery? What an ex- 
tensive page of Irish history does it un- 
fold to us? What recollections gush 
upon us as we stand by the Abbey of 
Slane, and take in this now.e prospect 
at a glance? The records and the foot- 
prints of two thousand years are all 
before us—the solemn procession of 
the simple shepherd to the early pagan 


mound; the rude slinger standing on 
the earthen circle; the Druid fires, 
paling before the bright sun of Chris- 
tianity; the cadence of the round 
tower’s bell ; the matin and the ves- 
per hymn swelling from the hermit’s 
cell, or early missionary church ; the 
proud galleys and glancing swords of 
fierce northern hordes; the smoking 


ruins of church and tower ; the shout 
of rival clans in civil feuds ; the lances 
and banners of Norman soldiers; the 
moat, and fosse, and drawbridge of the 
keep, still echoing back the strife of 
hostile ranks—the native for his soil, 
the stranger for his hire ; the ford de- 


fended, and the castle won ; the pil- 


grim's cross, the stately abbey, and the 
baron’s hall; in church, the stole 
ejected for the surplice ; the town be- 
sieged, the city sacked; and then the 
rattle, and the roar, and smoke of re- 
cent battle—have, one and all, their 
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epochs, ruins, sites, or history legibly 
inscribed upon this picture, 

The early Irish name of Slane was 
Ferta-fer-feic, the graves of the men 
of Feic, and one of the first no- 
tices which our annals contain relates 
to a most remarkable epoch in the his- 
tory of this country. We mentioned 
that Patrick landed at the Boyne’s 
mouth, and afterwards passed up that 
river’s bank into Meath. Although 
some months in the island, it is not 
said that he made any extensive or re- 
markable conversions to Christianity 
till the Easter of 433, on the Thurs- 
day night before which we read the 
following account of him, as collected 
from the various lives of St. Patrick 
by Ussher and Colgan, and thus con- 
densed by the learned Dr. Lanigan :— 


“Having got a tent pitched there 
(Slane), he made preparations for cele- 
brating the festival of Easter, and ac- 
cordingly lighted the paschal fire about 
nightfall. It happened that, at this 
very time, the King Leogaire and the 
assembled princes were celebrating a 
religious festival, of which fire-worship 
formed a part. There was a standing 
law that, at the time of this festival, no 
fire should be kindled for a considerable 
distance all around, until after a great 
fire should be lighted in the royal palace 
of Temoria, or Tarah, St. Patrick’s 
fire was, however, lighted before that 
of the palace, and being seen from the 
heights of Tarah, excited great aston- 
ishment. On the king’s inquiring what 
could be the cause of it, and who could 
thus dare to infringe the law, the magi 
told him that it was necessary to have 
that fire extinguished ne 
whereas, if allowed to remain, it would 
get the better of their fires, and bring 
about the downfall of his kingdom. 
Leogaire, enraged and troubled on 
getting this information, set out for 
Slane with a considerable number of 
followers, and one or two of the princi- 
pal magi, for the purpose of extermi- 
nating those violators of the law. When 
arrived within some distance from where 
the tent was, they sat down, and St. 
Patrick was sent for, with an order to 
appear before the king, and give an ac- 
count of his conduct. It was arranged 
that no one should show him any mark 
of respect, or rise up to receive him; 
but, on his presenting himself before 
them, Hore, son of Dego, disobeyed the 
injunction, and standing up, saluted 


him, and, receiving the saint’s blessing, 
became a believer.” 


The subsequent preaching of Pa- 
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trick at Tara, and its results, are set 
forth in the various lives of the saint. 
A nobler spot on which to raise the 
beacon of Christianity could not possi- 
bly be chosen. Had we space at pre- 
sent, we should like to follow the 
itinerary of St. Patrick up the Boyne; 
it might form a guide to the ancient 
topography of the river. 

A cloictheach, or round tower, for- 
merly existed at Slane, and, probably, 
stood on the site of the present eccle- 
siastical ruin, where it must have 
formed an object of surpassing beauty. 
It was destroyed by the Danes of 
Dublin, about the middle of the tenth 
century. It is alluded to in a great 
many of the ancient records; the fol- 
lowing is, perhaps, the fullest, and at 
the same time, the most intelligible 
notice of it to the popalar reader : 
“ a. p. 948. The cloictheach of Slane 
was burned by the Danes, with its 
full of reliques and good people, with 
Caoinechair, reader of Slane, and the 
crosier of the patron saint, and a bell, 
the best of bells.” Archdall (who, by 
the way, was rector of Slane), in- 
forms us, on the authority of “* Meze- 
ray’s History of France,” that an abbey 
of canons regular was founded here 
at a very early date, and that it “ was 
remarkable for being many years the 
residence of a royal prince; for, we 
find, in the year 653, that Dagobert, 
King of Austrasia (part of France), 


when at the age of only seven years, 
was taken by Grimboald, mayor of the 


‘palace, and by his direction he was 


shorn a monk, rendered unfit to hold 
the reins of government, and banished 
into Ireland; from oral information, 
we learn that he was received into this 
abbey, where he obtained an educa- 
tion proper for the enjoyment of a 
throne; he continued here during the 
space of twenty years, when he was 
recalled into France, and replaced in 
his government.” By what means the 
author of the “ Monasticon” obtained 
this information, or what oral tradi- 
tions, referring back for such a length 
of time, should be received as history, 
we cannot now pause to discuss. Among 


the several tombs around the abbey, the 


stranger's attention is pointed to one, 
said to bear the fleur-de-lis upon it, 
and this, “‘ from oral information, we 
learn,” is the tomb of “ the son of the 
King of France ;” but any one accus- 
tomed to examine such objects, at 


once recognises it as the tomb of an 


Irish ecclesiastic, figured with a cross, 
each arm of which ends in a leaf- 
like ornament ; and also having upon 
it a chalice ; and beneath the foot of 
the cross, the name W. J. Kirwan, 
may still be deciphered. Several other 
curious old tombs, a font, a noble 
flamboyant pointed window over the 
round-arched doorway in the tower, 
many rare examples of architecture, 
of great elegance of design, both in 
the ruins of the church, and the ad- 
joining monastery, from which it is 
somewhat detached, not forgetting the 
prim face of a nun, sculptured in a 
stone, built up in the wall which now 
encloses the grave-yard, and the wide 
range of prospect obtained by climb- 
ing the tower itself, are well worthy a 
morning’s visit to Slane. 

Two hours and a-half brings us 
from Dublin to the hotel at Slane, 
where to good accommodation we 
add the advantage of being located in 
the very midst of the most romantic 
scenery, and surrounded by some of 
the most notable antiquities on the 
Boyne. Upon the opposite side of the 
bridge, the old church of Fenner, with 
the adjoining mound, would claim 
more than a passing notice, did our 
space permit. 

Step by step might we follow the 
river's windings from the bridge of 
Slane to the sea, redeeming, at every 
turn, the boast we made in March 


last of presenting our readers with a 
series of tableaux of the most interest- 


ing stream in Ireland; but we fear to 
weary, and the printer tells us he 
must “make up.” By the shores of 
the deep meadows through which the 
Boyne sweeps, the curragh of wicker 
work, covered with horse-hide, might 
stop our course to describe its con- 
struction, or speculate on the cir- 
cumstance of this ancient relic of the 
rude early navigators of this river still 
remaining, in the very heart of civili- 
zation. What a contrast is frequently 
presented at the bridge of Drogheda, 
on one side of which we see this em- 
blem of primitive navigation, and on the 
other a screw steamer of the latest 


modern improvement! 


Our remaining space we purpose 
devoting to the examination of the 
great mounds of New Grange and 
Dowth, to which attention has of late 
been so much directed, and to a brief 


description of the battle-field at Old- 
bridge: leaving Drogheda to our friend 
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D’Alton, whose book will afford all 
useful information on the subject of 
that ancient city. 

About a mile and a-half below Slane, 
and extending for about two miles 


along the northern bank of the river, 
we meet the great Irish cemetery to 


which we have so often alluded. This 
consists of a number of sepulchral 
mounds, or barrows, varying in mag- 
nitude, and occupying a space of 
about a mile in breadth, northward of 
the river’s bank, and stretching from 
Knowth to the confines of Netterville 


demesne, over a distance of nearly 


three miles. Over this space we find no 
less than the remains of seventeen se- 
pulchral barrows, some of those—the 
smaller ones—situated in the green pas- 
ture lands, which form the immediate 
valley of the Boyne, while the three 
of greatest magnitude are placed on 
the summit of the ridge, which bounds 
this valley upon the left bank, and a 
few are to be found beyond the brow 
of the hill, towards Louth—twent 
in all, including the remains at Clog 
Lea, and the great moat on which the 
fortress of Drogheda now stands, and 
known, in the annals, as the Mound 
of the grave of the Smith’s Wife. This 
latter, however, is on the right, or 
southern bank. 

The three great mounds of Knowth, 
New Grange, and Dowth, principally 


demand attention, not only on ac- 
count of their magnitude, but because 


one of them has remained open for 
some years, and a third is now in pro- 
cess of examination. Each of these 
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is situated within view of-the other, 
and about a mile distant from it; and 
consists, at first view, of a great na- 
tural hill, rising abruptly from the 
surrounding surface ; and this idea is 


rather strengthened by the circum. 
stance of one of these having become 


covered with wood, and another hav- 
ing borne on its summit a modern stone 
structure. An eye practised to the 
forms of ancient structures, at once 
recognises these vast pyramids as the 
work of man, and a closer inspection 


soon sets this point at rest. To fol- 
low in detail these magnificent Pagan 


monuments—for such they are—as 
they present, in our downward course, 
we first meet with Knowth, an ab- 
rupt, hemispherical mound, with ra- 
ther a flattened top, rising out of the 
sloping hill of the townland from 
which it takes its name. Some enor- 
mous masses of stone, arranged in a 
circular manner round its base, tell 
us, however, that it is evidently the 
work of design ; and some excavations 
made into one of its sides, show that 
it consists of an enormous cairn of 
small stones, covered with rich green 
sward, Comping about an acre, and 
rising to a height of nearly eighty 
feet. As far as we can judge by 
external appearances, although his- 
tory is against us, it appears to be 
as yet uninvestigated ; but as there 
are no means of access to its imte- 
rior, we can only speculate as to its 
use, and the mode of its construction, 
from an examination of similar struc- 


tures in its vicinity. We therefore 


e on to the next monument, that of panying illustration, taken from the 


ew Grange, of which the accom- 


road adjoining, affords a tolerably 
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correcP'4dea. Like that of Knowth, 
it cofisists of an enormous cairn or 
hill of stones, occupying the summit 
of one of the natural undulating slopes 
which enclose the valley of the Boyne 
upon the north, It is said to cover 
nearly two acres, and is four hundred 
paces in circumference, and now about 
eighty feet high from the adjoin- 
ing natural surface. Various exca- 
vations made into its sides, and upon 
its summit, at different times, in order 
to supply materials for building and 
road-making, have assisted to lessen 
its original height, and also to destro 
the beauty of its outline; but this 
defect has been obviated, in part, by a 
plantation, chiefly of hazel, which has 
ate over its surface. A few yards 
rom the outer circle of the mound, 
there appears to have stood originally 
acircle of enormous detached blocks 
of stone, placed at intervals of about 
ten yards from each other. Ten of those 
still exist, and are placed on the south- 
eastern side. It is said that a large 
pillar-stone, or stele, originally stood 
on the summit of the mound. Such 
is the present appearance of this stu- 
pendous relic of ancient pagan times, 
which has elicited the wonder, and 
called forth the admiration of all who 
have visited it, and has engaged the 
attention of nearly all the distin- 
gies antiquaries, not only of the 
ritish Isles, but of Europe gene- 
rally ; which, though little known to 
our countrymen, notwithstanding that 
it is within two hours’ drive of Dublin, 
has attracted thither pilgrims from 
every land. Before we speculate upon 
its date or origin, or offer any conjec- 
tures as to its uses, we will conduct 
our readers into the interior, and point 
out the objects within it most worthy 
of attention. This mound is hollow ; 
it contains a large chamber, formed by 


stones of enormous magnitude, and 
accessible through a narrow passage, 
also formed of stones of great size, 
placed together without mortar or 


cement; and considering their bulk, 


and the positions they occupy, exciting 
our astonishment how such Cyclopean 


masonry could have been erected by 
a people who were, in all probability, 
unacquainted with those mechanical 
powers, so necessary in the erection of 
modern buildings. 

When this opening was first disco- 
vered, and whether known to the Irish 
before the introduction of Christi- 
anity, it is now difficult to say. Sir 
Thomas Molyneux, who is generally, 
but erroneously, supposed to have first 
described this monument, states that 
the opening was accidentally disco- 
vered, by removing a part of the 
stones to make a pavement in the 
neighbourhood. The earliest describer 
of New Grange was Edward Llhwyd, 
the Welsh eer, and keeper of 
the Ashmolean useum, in Oxford, 
who, in a letter, dated Sligo, 12th 
March, 1699, and published by Row- 
lands, in his “ Mona Antiqua Re- 
staurata,” gave the following account 
of it, which we quote, the more par- 
ticularly, as he evidently had examined 
it carefully, and in order that its pre- 
sent state may be compared with its 
condition 150 years ago.* ‘‘ I also met 
with one monument in this kingdom, 
very singular; it stands at a place 
called New Grange, near Drogheda, 
and is a mount, or barrow, of ve 
considerable ae encompassed wit. 
vast stones, pitched on end, round the 
bottom of it, and having another, 
lesser, standing on the top.” When 
we first visited New Grange, some 
twelve years ago, the entrance was 
greatly obscured by brambles, and a 
heap of loose stones, ravelled out from 
the adjoining mound. This entrance, 
which is nearly a square, and formed 
by large flags, the continuation of the 
stone-passage ‘already alluded to, is 
now at a considerable distance from 
the original outer-circle of the mound, 
and consequently the passage is at 
present much shorter than it was 
originally, if, indeed, it ever ex- 
tended so far as the outer circle. A 
few years ago, a gentleman, then resid- 


ing in the neighbourhood, cleared 
away the stones and rubbish which 


obscured the mouth of the cave, and 





* Although the ‘‘ Mona Antiqua Restaurata” was published in Dublin, in 1723, the 
letter bears the date which we have mentioned above. In ‘‘ The collection of such 


rs as were communicated to the Ro 
in Ireland,” we find a paraphrase of Mr. 


al arene referring to some curiosities 
SS 


Ihwyd’s Essay, printed here in 1726, but 


much less full, or explicit, than the original. Molyneux’s account was printed in 


his “ Discourse Concerning Danish Mounds, Forts, and Towers in Ireland,” first 
published in 1725. It is, therefore, evident, that the original describer was 


Lihwyd. 
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brought to light a very remarkably. 
carved stone, which now slopes out- 
wards from the entrance. his we 
thought, at the time, was quite a dis- 
covery, inasmuch as none of the mo- 
dern writers had noticed it. The 


Welsh antiquary, however, thus de- 


scribes it:—‘ The entry into this 
cave is at bottom, and before it we 


found a great flat stone, like a large 
tomb-stone, placed edgeways, having 
on the outside certain barbarous carv- 


by Hanlon, from a drawing by Mr. 
item, faithfully exhibits the ap- 
rances above described. 

This stone, so beautifully carved in 
spirals and volutes, is slightly con- 
vex, from above downwards, and 
measures ten feet in length, and is 
about eighteen inches thick. What its 
original use was—where its original po- 


— of this stone, or of that figured z 
eath, which represents a portion of jects horizontally above the entrance. 
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ings, like snakes encircled, but’ with- 
out heads.” At the same .time that 
this remarkable slab, which is of a 
a colour, and quite different 
rom the other stones of the vicinity, 
was pe geen a few years ago, the 


edge of another very curious, and 


most exquisitely-carved stone, was 


found projecting from the mound, a 
short distance above, and within the 
line of the present entrance. The 
accompanying graphic illustration, cut 


sition in this mound—whether its carv- 
ings exhibit the same handiwork and 
design as those eee stones in 
the interior, and whether this beautiful 
slab did not belong to some other 
building of anterior date, are questions 
worthy of consideration, but which we 
have not now space to discuss. This 
is the first representation that has been 


the carved edge of the lintel, which pro- 
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This stone, of which we can only 
pereeive the edge, is five feet eight 
inches Tong ; its sculpture, both in de- 
sign and execution, far exceeds any of 
the rude carvings which are figured, 
een at random, upon the stones 


found within the cave ; and as it never 


could have been intended to be con- 


cealed from view, it is most probable 
that it decorates the entrance into 
some other chamber, which further 
examination may yet disclose. The 
larger of the Egyptian pyramids con- 
tains several chambers, superincum- 


bent upon the great sepulchral vault 


in which the sarcophagus was placed. 
This stone is of the same composition 
—a micaceous slate—as the great spi- 
rally-carved slab beneath, and is not 
found at all in this neighbourhood ; 
nor, indeed, are any of the great 


stones of the passage or the chamber, 


of a rock found in the vicinity, while 


the small broken stones, which form 
the great bulk of the mound, were 
evidently gathered around. 

We now enter the passage, which 
measures sixty-three feet in length, 


and is formed of twenty-one upright 


stones upon the right side, and twen- 
em on the left » and roofed with 


ags of immense length, resting in 
some points upon the upright side- 
stones, but in other places chiefly 
supported by masonry external to 
them; one of these is seventeen 
feet long and six broad. The ge- 
neral height of the passage, for 
_about three-fourths of its length, is 
about six feet: but from the accumu- 
lation of earth towards the entrance, 
it is scarcely that much at present. 
Its average breadth is about three 
feet; but some of the side stones hav- 
ing fallen inwards, so as almost to 
touch, one requires to creep on all- 
fours to pass this point. Most of those 
stones are remarkably smooth, even on 
parts where the rubbing of a century 
and a-half could not have produced 
this polish, and appear to have been 
long exposed to water or the atmos- 
phere. 

Some have smooth indentations, 
as represented by the next drawing ; 
and very many of the stones through- 
out this building, as well as others 
used for like purposes in the neigh- 
bourhood, have small -sockets, or 
mortices, cut near, or in their edges, 
of which we have an example before 
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us. These appear to have been made 
for the insertion of wedges, either to 
split the stone, or lift it. The passage 


leads to a large dome-roofed chamber, 
within seventeen feet of which it rises 


so as to slope gradually into its roof ; 
and the stones of which this portion is 
composed are of gigantic size, many of 
them eight and ten feet high. Imme- 
diately behind this rise in the gallery, 
we find another somewhat similar ele- 


vation, 


As all is perfect darkness within 
this cavern, it is necessary to illumi- 
nate it in order to form any just idea 
- R fone or “ae ‘Wien —— 

a. ighte up, and we 1m - 
ceive the size and character of this 
great hive-shaped dome, and its sur- 
rounding crypts, formed by stones of 
such immense size, half revealed to us 
by the uncertain light of our tapers, 
an air of mystery steals over the 
senses—a religious awe pervades the 
place ; and while we do not put. an 
faith in the wild fancies of those anti- 
quaries of the last century, who would 
make the world believe that this was 
a great Druid temple, an Antrum 
Mythrae, in which the sacred rites of 
paganism, with its human sacrifices, 
were enacted, we wonder less at the 
flight which their imaginations have 
taken. 

This cavern isnearly circular, with 
three offsets, or recesses, from it—one 
opposite the entrance on the north, 
and one on each side, east and west, 
so that the ground plan, including the 
passage, accurately represents the 
figure of a cross. v 

The accompanying cut, from a skete! 
by Mr. Connolly, gives by far the 
truest idea of one of these crypts, 
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which we have yet seen. It is the 


right or eastern, 8 feet deep, 9 high, 


The basement of the great cham- 
ber, to about the height of ten 
feet, is formed of a circle of eleven 
upright stones, partially sunk in the 

und, placed on edge, with the 

at surfaces facing inwards, and 
forming the sides of the cavern. 
From this course springs the dome, 
formed by stones somewhat less in 
size, placed horizontally on the flat, 
with the edges presenting towards the 
interior ; and by each layer projecting 
slightly within that placed beneath, 
they thus, by decreasing the circle, 
form a dome, without an arch, and the 
whole is closed at top, by one large 
slab: the stability of the mass is pre- 
served by the pressure of the sur- 
rounding material. This form of roof- 
ing, which evidently preceded a know- 
ledge of the principle of the arch, is to 
bedend in many of our early buildings, 
generally pagan, and chiefly sepulchral, 
in this country; in the interiors of 
some of the duns or raths, and in very 
early Christian oratories ; and not only 
in Ireland, but in Egypt, Greece, and 
Asia Minor ; in one of the pyramids of 
Sackara, as well as in the remains of a 
temple at Telmessus. Pococke had ob- 
served a similar structure in the py- 
ramid of Dashour, called by the Arab 
name of Elkebere-el-Barieh ; and all 
the visitors to the Cyclopean walled 
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and 7 broad, and slightly narrowed at 
the entrance. 


Mycene are well acquainted with the 
appearance of the great cavern, known 
by tradition as the tomb of Agamem- 
non, or believed by some antiquaries 
to have been the treasury of Atreus; 
between which and New Grangecom- 
parisons have often been made: their 
resemblance, however, consists in the 
principle on which the dome is con- 
structed. That remnant of the early 
Hellenic people was formed by an ex- 
cavation scooped out of the side of a 
natural hill. The gallery which leads 
to it does not appear ever to have been 
covered in; the sides of the dome 
spring directly from the foundation, 
like that at Clady, and not from a row 
or circle of upright pillars. The in- 
terior is perfectly smooth, and was 
originally covered over with plates of 
brass ; some of the nails which fastened 
these even yet remain ; but:these latter 
circumstances merely. show a greater 
perfection in art in the early Greeks— 
the architectural principle perhaps is 
the same in both. The ground plan of 
thegreat Boyne monument also finds its 
analogy in the Orient ; at Tyre, and at 
Alexandria we find tombs carved out 
of the solid rock, of precisely the same 
cruciform shape, having three mi- 
nor excavations projecting from the 
several chambers. But while we thus 
allow ourselves to draw upon our re- 
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collections of other lands, we fear our 
readers, and the visitors to New 
Grange, for whose use in particular 
we write, may require some further 
information as to the measurements, 
construction, and hieroglyphics of this 
remarkable monument. The top of the 
dome is nineteen feet six inches from 
the floor, which is now covered with 
loose stones and rubbish. From the en- 
trance to the wall of the chamber op- 

site measures eighteen feet; and 

etween the extremities of the right 
and left crypts, twenty-two feet. 
Each of the side chambers are nearly 


Here is one, of the projecting edge 
of the top stone in the southern wall 
of the great right hand recess. The 
lozenges, six in number, are cut in 
about three-quarters of an inch deep. 
Another specimen of this form of de- 


_ oration may be perceived on the ho- 


rizontal slab at the meeting of the 
assage with the roof. A few of those 
ave carvings upon them of spirals, 
coils, and zig-zag lines, cut by some 
sharp tool, about half-an-inch in depth. 





Upon a careful examination of the 
spiral carvings, we find them nearly 
1 formed of a double coil, commenc- 
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square, their sides being formed of 
large oblong blocks of stone; but they 
are not all of the same size—that on 
the right of the entrance, the eastern, 
is very much larger than either of the 
others, and is also the most enriched 
with those rude carvings, volutes, 
lozenges, zig-zags, and spiral lines, 
cut into the stones, and in some in- 
stances standing out in relief, to which 
we alluded in describing the passage. 

In order to afford our readers some 
idea of these curious markings, we 
have introduced the accompanying 
illustrations. 


ing with a loop, and in most instances 
having seven turns. Many of these 
spirals, or scrolls, look like the first 
drawing or marking for the subse- 
quent engraving in relief, such as 
we find in the finished work of the 
great flag at the entrance. These 
*¢ scribings” — to have been done 
with a tool like the pick used in 
roughening mill-stones. 

ere again is a portion of th 3 
found upon the roof of the eas: 
cess, carved upon a great flag, 12 foci 





in length, which spans the entire breadth 
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of the crypt. Upon the back of the 
same chamber, we find the carving re- 
presented in this wood-engraving which 


is to be seen on a projecting ledge, 
which juts out from the back wall like 
a second roof. 





The chamber opposite the entrance, 
affords, at first view, but few speci- 
mens of this curious scroll-work. 
But that upon the left (the west- 
ern), which is by far the shallowest, 
presents us, besides some of the 
coil-marks, with two specimens, cut 
into its right hand jamb, totally dif- 
ferent in form from all the others. 





This, which bears some resemblance 
to the palm-branch, or to the male 
fern, is not cut so deep as_ the 
others; and this, which we find low 
down upon the side of the stone facing 
the crypt, likewise differs from a 
the rest, and has excited much 


mystical speculation, among the fol- 
lowers of the Vallancey school, who 





supposed it to be an undoubted piece 
of writing ; but what the language is, 
or what tale it tells, they had not made 
up their minds; and as that school 
has now become nearly extinct, we 
fear the matter is not likely to be 
much further investigated at present. 

The following very remarkable cir- 
cumstance struck us while investigat-. 
ing this ancient structure, some years 
ago. We found that those carvings not 
only covered portions of the stones 
exposed to view, but extended over 
those surfaces which, until some recent 
dilapidation, were completely _ con- 
cealed, and where a tool could not have 
reached them; and the inference is 
plain that these stones were carved 
prior to their being placed in their pre- 
sent position ; perhaps were used for 
some anterior purpose. Ifso, how much 
it adds to their antiquity ! The eastern 


jamb of the chamber opposite the en- 


trance has fallen inwards, and recently 
exposed a portion of the under surface 
of a great flag, which is now, for the 
first time since the erection of the 
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building; ex to view. This flag 
has, et mont of the other stones here, 
a sort of skin, or brownish outer 
polish, as if water-washed. Now, in 
all the exposed carvings upon the 
other stones, the indentures have as- 
sumed more or less of the dark colour 
and polish around; whereas in this 
one the colour of the cutting and the 
track of the tool is just as fresh as if 
done but yesterday. It must have 
been effected immediately before the 
stone was placed in its present 
osition. The question may well 
asked, what was the purpose of 
those ; are they mere ornamental carv- 
ings, or are they itiscriptions from 
which the history of this monument, 
or whatever it was originally in- 
tended for, might be learned? Are 
they idiographical, or hierographic, in 
the strict sense of the word; that is, 
sacred carving ? To this latter we are 
inclined ; and if we may be allowed 
to coin a word to express our mean- 
ing we would call them Tymbogly- 
phies, or tomb-writings, for similar cha- 
racters have as yet only been found 
connected with the vestiges of ancient 
sepulchres, as here, at. Dowth, and 
in the counties of Down and Donegal. 
That the meaning of these scriptures, if 
such they have, beyond being sacred to 
the dead, shall ever be brought to light 
from the haze of obscurity which en- 
shrouds them, is very problematical. 
In each recess we find an oval, 
slightly-dished, or hollowed stone basin 
the rude primitive sarcophagus. This, 





upon the right-hand chamber, which 
is three feet long, is one of the most 
— and ditlers from the others in 

aving two minor indentations cut 
upon its upper concavity. It stands 
in another larger and_ shallower 
basin, while the western crypts con- 
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tain but one such sarcophagus, as 
shown here. 





Having conducted our readers thus 
far over the details, we think they are 
anxious to know what is our opinion 
as to the purpose for which New 
Grange was constructed. We believe, 
with most modern investigators into 
such subjects, that it was a tomb, or 
great sepulchral pyramid, similar, in 
every respect, to those now standing 
by the banks of the Nile—from Da- 
shour to Gaza—each consisting of a 
great central chamber, containing one 
or more sarcophagi, led into by a lon 
stone-covered passage, the extern 
om of which was concealed, and 
the whole covered with a great mound 
of stones or earth, in a conical form. 
The early Egyptians and Mexicans, 
possessing greater art and better tools 
than the primitive Irish, carved, 
smoothed, and cemented their great 
pyramids ; but the type and purpose in 
allis the same. From Llhwyd’s descrip- 
tion we learn, that when New Grange 
was examined in 1699, it was found 
much in the same state which it now 
presents ; that ‘‘ under foot there were 
nothing but loose stones, of every size, 
in confusion, and amongst them a 
great many bones of beasts, and some 
pieces of deer’s horns.” Neither in 
this account, nor in that published in 
Boate’s Natural History of Ireland, 
does he make any mention, either that 
‘the bones of two dead bodies, entire, 
not burned, were found upon the floor, 
in likelihood the relics of a husband 
and his wife, whose conjugal affec- 
tion had joined them in their grave, 
as in their bed!” as related twenty-five 
years afterwards by Molyneux ; nor of 
the ‘‘ slender quarry-stone, five or six 
feet long, shaped like a pyramid,” which 
the same authority states lay on the 
floor. That these rude bowls or typical 
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urns originally contained human re- 
mains, we have little doubt ; but from a 
careful examination of the authorities 
which refer to the accidental opening of 
New Grange, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, we feel convinced, that 
thismonument had been examined long 
prior to that date; and, therefore, we 
derive little information from modern 
writings, as to what its original con- 
dition was. That the Danes were 
well aware of their containing ca- 
verns, and probably knowing that 
gold and treasure was to be found 
within them, rifled several of those 
ancient sepulchres, we have undoubted 
authority ; for in the Annals of Ulster, 
we read the following memorable ac- 
count of an instance of this descrip- 
tion; and although New Grange 
(which, by the way, is a mere modern 
name, which gives no reference what- 
ever, either to its use, or locality), is 
not specified, it may fairly be inferred, 
that it formed one of the group of the 
Boyne pyramids, rifled by the plun- 
dering Northmen, a.p, 862. “The cave 
of Achadh Aldai, and of Cnodhba 
(Knowth), and the cave of the sepul- 
chre of Boadan, over Dubhad (Dowth), 
and the cave of the wife of Gobhan, 
was searched by the Danes—quod antea 
non per fectum est—on one occasion, that 
the three kings, Amlaff, Imar, and 
Auisle, were plundering the territory 
of Flann, the son of Conaing.” May 
not the cave of Achadh Aldai be that 
which is now known as New Grange? 
How far anterior to the Christian era 


notso broad at the base as New Grange, 
it is more conical; the building on 
the top is a modern structure, a tea- 
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the date of New Grange should be 
a would be but matter of specu- 
ation. It may be of an age coeval, 
or even anterior to its brethren on the 
Nile. 

Were we to strip the chamber and 
passage of New Grange from the sur- 
rounding mound, to remove the domed 
portion of the cave, and to replace the 
outer circle, at those parts where it is 
deficient, we should have presented to 
us a monument not unlike Stone- 
henge. 

any years ago, a gold coin of 
Valentinian, and one of Theodosius, 
were discovered on the outside of the 
mound; and, not very long ago, a 
labourer, digging a little to the west 
of the entrance, discovered two ancient 
gold torques and a golden chain and 
tworings. Where are these? Are they in 
the great national collection of the Royal 
Trish Academy? Have they been re- 
corded in the proceedings or trans- 
actions of that, or any other learned 
body in the kingdom? No; we re- 
gret to say they were carried out of 
this country by an Irish nobleman, to 
exhibit at a learned society on the 
other side of the channel, in the trans- 
actions of which they will be found 
figured, together with a letter from 
their present owner, which, as he is 
our countryman, we will not quote! 

Within view of New Grange, and 
about a mile distant, seated on one 
of the higher slopes upon the Boyne’s 
bank, the third great cone of the ° 
group attracts our attention. Although 


house erected by the late eccentric 
Lord Netterville; and, certainly, al- 
though his knowledge or love for 
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antiquities.may be questioned, there 
‘an be no doubt of his having chosen 
a spot front whence could be obtained 
one of the noblest prospects in Meath. 
A circle of boulder-like stones, some 
traces of which even still remain, 
originally surrounded the base of this 
mound, which is formed entirely of 
small loose stones; the external sur- 
face, however, has been covered with 
a thick and verdant sod, 

We mentioned that Dowth, or 
Dubhad, had been ransacked by the 
Danes, during one of their inroads in 
the ninth century; where they broached 
the mound, or whether they examined 
its chambers, it is now diflicult to say. 
A considerable gap occurs in the 
western face of the mound, caused by 
large quantities of the stones of which 
it is composed having been removed 
at different times to erect buildings or 
to break up into the macadamising ma- 
terial for the road which passes at its 
foot. It has been said, we hope without 
truth, thatthe grand jury of the county 
have, in form, presented for the stones 
of Dowth, to improve the condition of 
their roads. 

In this excavation, on the western side 
of Dowth, a passage somewhat similar 
to that of New Grange has long re- 
mained exposed; but, from the falling in 
of its sides and roof, it was not possible 
to follow it for more than a few yards 
on either side. Whether this passage 
was that originally broken open by 
Amlaff and his plundering Danes, it 
is difficult to determine. A desire 
having long existed to explore some of 
these monuments, the Committee of 
Antiquities ofthe Royal Irish Academy 
obtained permission fromthe trustees 
of the Netteryille Charity, the present 
proprietors of the Dowth estate, to 
examine the interior ; and funds hay- 
ing been procured, chiefly. by private 
subscription, the direction ‘of the-work 
was committed to the care of Mr, 
Frith, one of the.county Dublin sur- 
veyors; and. the: Board ‘of -Works 
kindly afforded-the tools, or -‘Plant,” 
for carrying.on the excavations, Se- 
veral excursions were -made to the 
spot, for the purpose of deciding the 
best means for gaining access to the 
interior, as, from the analogy to New 
Grange, it was supposed to contain a 
central chamber. Opinions were di- 
vided as to whether a perpendicular 
shaft should be sunk from the top by 
a well-borer, or a horizontal tunnel 
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driven in from one of the sides 
towards the centre. The remarkabl 

loose material of which the mound is 
composed, presented such objections 
to both these plans, while the appa- 
rent feasibility of following the pas- 
sage already opened on the western 
side, so far, at least, as it was possrble 
to follow it, was so inviting, that this 
latter plan was adopted; and no matter 
what may be the ultimate success, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
to have been attended with the most 
valuable results, A catacomb, or 
series of chambers, not unlike those 
found beneath the great central cham- 
ber in the largest pyramid of the 
Sackara range, which we described 
some years ago, has been fully ex- 
plored and rendered accessible to 
the curious, and these we shall pre- 
sently describe. Having made an 
open cutting into the western side of 
the mound, in following out these pas- 
sages, it was certainly the most ad. 
visable, as well as the cheapest plan 
to follow in the same course, till the 
center was reached. In _ eflecting 
this, the modern structure on the top 
has been demolished ; such, however, 
was indispensable, and it may act as a 
warning to all the future builders of 
tea-houses, what may be the end of 
their labours. As yet—for the works 
are still in progress—no other chamber 
has been met with. 

Following the exposed passage to 
which we have already alluded, which 
runs eastward, and which is formed of 
huge upright stones, nine on the right 
and eleven on the left, sunk in the 
ground, and roofed with large flags, 
similar to that of New Grange—we 
are led into a chamber of a cruciform 
shape, and formed, with slight excep- 
tions, upon the type of that already 
described, at page 137, in the great 
pyramid just alluded to. This pas- 
sage is twenty-seven feet long, andsome 
of ifs stones, are. carved with circles, 
curyed and zig-zag lines, Both in this 
passage, and at the entrances of several 
ofthe minor crypts and recesses, we find 
sills, formed by large flags, projecting 
above the surface,, placed there appa- 
rently for the purpose of preventing the 
external pressure driving in the side- 
walls. The large central chamber is 
an irregular oval, nine feet four, by 
seven feet, and the blocks of stone 
which form its upright pillars are fully 
as large as those found at New Grange, 
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and several of them are carved like 
those which we have already described 
in that place. Many of the carvings, 
however, at Dowth, which present 
— beauty ofdesign, differ somewhat 
rom those at New Grange. We find 
here, in addition to those already 
figured, a number of wheel-like orna- 
ments and concentric circles, and others 
with lines radiating from a point ; while 
some very much resemble the Ogham 
character, consisting of short, straight, 
parallel lines. In someinstances, we find 
the representation of a lotus, or lily- 
leaf, carved with such precision as to 
give it at first view the appearance of a 
fossil. And what adds to the interest 
of these sculptures, particularly that 
which we just described, is, that the 
leaf stands out about half-inch in 
relief, while all the surrounding stone, 
for many feet adjoining, has been 
icked away with infinite care and 
abour. We would direct the atten- 
tion of the visitor to the great stone, 
immediately upon the right of the en- 
trance of the central cham ber—that, 
again, upon the right of the northern 
recess—and others, exposed a few 
weeks ago, in the remains of a tomb, 
or sepulchral chamber, to the south 
of the present excavations. In the 
centre of the chamber stands a shal- 
low stone basin, or rude  sarcopha- 
gus, of an ovoid shape, much larger 
than any of those of New Grange, 
measuring five feet in its longer dia- 
meter. When the cave was recently 
opened, only a fragment of this basin 
was discovered in its present locality, 
but all the fragments, nine in number, 
have since been recovered in the 
chambers and passages around, and 
now complete the entire. There are 
no basins in the three adjoining re- 
cesses. These recesses have narrow 
entrances, and are less open than those 
of New Grange; that upon the right, 
and the one opposite the entrance, are 
each five feet deep; the southern 
recess is six feet nine ir length, and, 
from its western ang’ .eads into an- 
other passage, which opens by a narrow 
entrance into another series of cham- 
bers and passages, the most extensive 
of which runs nearly southward. The 
roof of the right-hand chamber is nine 
feet seven inches from the floor. 
Creeping through those dark passages, 
and over the high projecting sills 
which we have already described, 
we come to two small chambers, one 


within another, and measuring about 
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two feet six each in breadth, running 
nearly south-west. Following, how- 
ever, the long, southern gallery, we find 
its floor formed by a single stone, ten 
feet six long; and, in the centre of 
this flag, we find a shallow oval exca- 
vation, capable of holding about one 
gallon of fluid, and apparently rubbed 
down with some rude tool, or another 
stone—it is not unlike one of the 
shallow, very early quearns, in the mu- 
seum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Beyond this flag, and separated from 
it by a projecting sill, we find a ter- 
minal chamber, with a sloping roof, 
and capable of holding a man in the 
sitting posture. 

If nothing further is discovered than 
merely this great catacomb, the labour 
and expense employed in the recent 
excavations at Dowth, good service has 
been done to the cause of antiquarian 
research in this country. It is possible, 
however, that there may not be a cen- 
tral chamber, but, instead, a number of 
minor chambers existing in the circum- 
ference of this great hill. For future 
excavations, we confess, we would 


prefer to open one of the minor 
mounds, situated in the valley of the 


Boyne : the expense would be much 
less, and the probability of finding 
them in their primitive condition very 
much greater. We hope to see the 
stones which formed the mound of 
Dowth replaced in their original po- 
sition, as so interesting & monument 


should certainly be restored to the 
condition in which it was found by 
those who undertook the examination. 
This is due, not only to the trustees 
of the Netterville charity, who have 
permitted the works to be carried on, 
but to the country at large. 

During the excavations, some very 
interesting relics and antiquities have 
been discovered. Among the stones 
which form the great heap, or coirn, 
were discovered a number of globular 
stone shot, about the size of grape- 
shot, probably sling-stones ; within 
the chamber, mixed with the clay and 
dust which had accumulated, were 
founda quantity of bones, consisting of 
heaps, as well as scattered fragments 
of burned bones, many of which proved 
to be human ; several unburned bones 
of horses, pigs, deer, and birds, por- 
tions of the heads of the short-horned 
variety of the ox, similar to those 
found at Dunshaughlin, and the head 
of a fox. Much might here be written 


upon the remains of the Fauna, known 
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to the ancient Irish, did our space 
permit; we can now merely enume- 
rate the articles which were discovered. 
Glass andamber beads, some of unique 
shapes, portions of jet bracelets, a cu- 
rious stone-button or fibula, bone 
bodkins, the copper pins of fibulas, 
iron knives and rings. Some years 
ago, Mr. Wynn, a gentleman who 
then resided in the neighbourhood, 
cleared out a portion of the passage, 
and found a few iron antiquities, some 
bones of mammals, and a small stone 
urn, which he lately presented to the 
Academy. In the beginning of the 
last century, a stone urn, somewhat 
similar in shape, and resembling ‘ the 


upper part of a man’s scull,” was 
found in a kistvaen at Knowth—this, 


we believe, is now in the collection of 


the Academy ; it is figured by Moly- 
neux. 


Did our time permit, we could point 


out many other curious structures 
and ancient remains, both pagan and 
christian, in this neighbourhood. Pil- 
lar-stones, probably monumental, in 
numbers all round; a small cave, 


formed with recesses, similar to New 
Grange, in the pleasure grounds of 
Netterville ; the remains of the upright 


pillars of a chamber, at Cloghalea, 
adjoining the road leading to Old- 
bridge ; a most extensive ring fort, 
or military encampment, in Mr. Blake’s 
demesne ; St. Burnid’s well; some re- 
mains of one of those structures, de- 


nominated Grant’s Graves; the old 


castle of Dowth, and the interesting 
little church adjoining, which con- 
tains, built u "P. in its walls, aspecimen 
of very early Irish sculpture, con- 
cerning which there i is at present little 
known; all within the space of about 
half-a-mile ; or if we were to extend 
our range ‘to the mill of Rossan, in 
Monkstown, we could examine, with 
much interest, another New Grange, 
upon a minor scale, which has been 
rudely torn asunder, and was left in a 
dilapidated condition in spring last, by 
some Goth, in order to convert a few 
of its stones into gate-posts; but we 
can now merely direct attention to 


these, 


Who erected these monuments? 
to the memories of what people are 
they sacred? who carved these cu- 
rious sculptures ? who fought in these 
military mounds? what priest or war- 
rior testified by these pillar-stones ? 
On all these we can but speculate. 


We must leave the Boyne and its 
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monuments at Dowth, and follow the 
high road to Drogheda, although, in 
so doing, we miss many a beautiful 
scene, which is presented below the 
wooded heights of Dowth and Farm, 
till we join the river’s bank, at the con- 
fines of Louth, near Oldbridge, where 
the Mattock river enters the Boyne. 
Here the road runs by the water’s 
edge, following a graceful curve 
which the stream makes at this point. 
Upon the left, the rocky banks of 
Townley Hall demesne, clothed with 
the most splendid foliage; upon the 
right, the deep meadows and green 
inches are fringed by the woods of 
Oldbridge, and in the centre, upon a 
massive rock, which juts over the 
water, rises the obelisk raised to com- 
memorate the passage of the Boyne, 
when Stuart and Nassau contended for 


the crown of these realms. Grander 


battle-fields—more extensive plains, as 
that of Waterloo ; or, with the moun- 
tains looking on the sea, as at Mara- 
thon, may easily be found ; but for in- 


land sylvan beauty—the diversity of 
hill and dale, with wooded banks, and 


a shining river—this scene of action 


may well challenge competition. We 


have neither space nor desire to detail 


the events of the campaign, or discuss 
the political circumstances of the his- 
tory of this country, prior to the sum- 
mer of 1690. We approach, however, 
a battle-field on which a crown was 


contested by kings in person ; and it is 
our duty as topographers to present 


our readers with a picture of the scene. 
The high bank, to which we already 
alluded, upon the left or northern 
side of the river, continues on for some 
distance towards Drogheda, occasion- 
ally intersected by deep narrow defiles 
which run down towards the water’s 
edge. Upon the right, or southern 
bank, the land rises, by a succes- 
sion of smooth and gradual slopes, 
to a more elevated and distant 
hill, crowned by the old church of 
Donore, which is now surrounded 
by some aged trees. About three miles 
beyond this point, in a south-easterly di- 
rection, lies Duleek, where some histo- 
rians have wished us to believe the head 
quarters of the Irish army was placed ; 
and through which we know the disas- 
trous retreat took place. At the end 
of Townley Hall demesne, a deep nar- 
row valley reaches the shore, running 
nearly north and south ; and owing to 


the circumstance of a projecting brow of 
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the intersecting hill, as well as its wind- 
ing direction; the view up this valley 
is completely obscured, so that a whole 
army of many thonsand men could 
tasily be hid from observation within 
it. On the high bank above it was 
plated William’s chief battery. In this 
ravine the English camp was placed, 
before the battle; and since then, it 
has gone by the name of King William’s 
glen. A little below the entrance into 
this valley, which is not more than 200 
paces from the brink, the river is ford- 
able at low water, for the tide affects 
the stream for about half-a-mile farther 
up. On the opposite side, stood, be- 


fore the battle, a small hamlet, formed 


of rude cabins ; and below this point, 
the river greatly enlarges, and is 
broken into numerous islands. The 
largest of these are Grove and Yellow 
Islands, which latter contains as many 


as sixteen English acres. Above the 


ford of Oldbridge, the Boyne narrows 
remarkably. The ford itself is passable 
even for a carriage and horses, dur- 
ing the summer season, at very low 
water; a lane now leads down from 
the Drogheda road to it; and below 
this point, among the islands, there 


are two or three other shallows, 


through which, under particular cir. 
cumstances, a man can wade. The 
plantations at Oldbridge obscure a 
portion of the battle-field; but as 
the hottest part of the contest took 
place upon the Drogheda, or eastern 
side of these, a person standing upon 
the height which bounds the road on 
the south side of the river, can take in 
the entire battle-field, from the obelisk 
to Donore, at a glance. Drogheda 
lies about two miles]lower down the 
river, and Slane is about five miles to- 
wards the west. 

The Irish army passed the river at 


Drogheda, and, turning to the right, 
encamped on the slopes enclosed by a 
curve of the Boyne, which rise gra- 
dually, from Oldbridge to the limits 
of Donore, where King James took 
up his quarters, and slept the night 
before the battle, in the old church at 
that place. 

Nearly opposite the Yellow Island, 
on some projecting hillocks in advance 
of the right of the Irish lines, King 
James’s batteries were erected—the 
place is now marked by a fir plan- 
tation ; while the village of Oldbridge 


was defended, and some rude ont- 
works thrown up in its neighbourhood. 
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The exact position of each general's 
division has not, with certainty, been 
ascertained in either army, William’s 
forces marched from Ardee upon the 
30th of June. Having arrived within 
view of Drogheda, the position of the 
Irish encampment, stretching along 
the slopes of Donore, was at once re- 
cognised. The English army then 
turned to the right, westward, along 
the brow of the ridge we have de- 
scribed, by which it was, in a great 
measure, concealed; and having ar- 
rived nearly opposite its opponent, 
was halted behind the hill, and within 
ithe glen, facing the ford at Oldbridge. 


The English guns being planted on 


the summit of the heights facing the 
enemy, and immediately above the pre- 
sent modern road, William had this 
advantage of position, that while his 
own army was completely concealed 
from view, every tent in that of his 


opponent was plainly mapped before 


him, and many of them within point- 
blank range of his cannon. It is re- 
lated, that the Prince of Orange rode 
with his staff along the heights which 
runs parallel with the river. George 
Story, an eye-witness of the scene, 


relates the following incident, which 
we insert principally because we have 
been enabled, from a very careful ex- 
amivation of the locality, to decide 
upon the exact spot where it oceurred. 


** His majesty rid on to the pass at 
OldBridge, and stood upon the side of 
the bank, withia musquet shot of the 
Ford, there to make his observations 
on the enemies’ camp and posture; 
there stood a small party ofthe enemies’ 
horse, in a little island within the river; 
and on the other bank, there were se- 
veral hedges, and little irish houses 
almost close to the river ; there was one 
house likewise of stone, that had a court, 
and some little works about it; this, 
the Irish had filled with souldiers, and 
all the hedges, and little houses we saw, 
were lined and filled with musqueteers ; 
there were also several brest-works 
cast up to the right, just at the Ford. 
However, this was the place through 
which his majesty resolved to force his 
way ; and, therefore, he and his great 
officers spent some time in contriving 
the methods of passing, and the places 
where to plant our batteries. After 
some time, bis majesty rid about 200 
yards further up the river, nigh the 
west of all the enemies’ camp; and 
whilst his army was marching in, he 
alighted, and sate him down upon a 
rising ground, where he refreshed him. 
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self; whilst his majesty sate there, we 
observed five gentleman of the Irish 
army, ride softly along the other side, 
and make their remarks upon our men 
as they marched in; those, 1 heard af- 
terwards, were the Duke of Berwick, 
my Lord Tyrconel, Sarcefield, Parker, 
and some say, Lauzun. Captain Pow- 
nel, of Colonel Levison’s regiment, was 
sent with a party of horse and dra- 
goons, towards the bridg of Slane ; 
and whilst his majesty sate on the grass, 
(being about an hour,) there came some 
of the Irish, with long guns, and shot at 
our dragoons, who went down to the 
river to drink, and some of ours went 
down to return the favour then a party 
of about forty horse advanced very 
slowly, and stood upon a plowd field, 
over against us, for near half an hour, 
and so retired to their camp ; this small 
party, as I have heard from their own 
officers since, brought two fieid-pieces 
amongst them, dropping them by an hedg 
on the plowd land undiscovered; they did 
not offer to fire them, tillhis majesty was 


mounted ; and then, he and the rest, 
riding softly the same way back, their 
gunner fires a piece, which killed us two 
horses and a man, about 100 yards 
above where the king was; but imme- 
diately comes a second, which had been 
almost a fatal one, for it graized upon 
the bank of the river ; and in the rising, 


slanted upon the king’s right shoulder, 
took out a piece of his coat, and tore 


the skin and flesh, and afterward broke 
the head of a gentleman’s pistol.” 


William took, it seems, but ‘little 
notice of it, but rode quietly back into 
the glen; the enemy were, however, 
so far deceived, that they raised a 
great shout, and an express was im- 
mediately sent off to the Continent, 
and bonfires actually lighted in Paris 
to celebrate the fall of Nassau. 

The place where this accident oc- 
curred was on the side of a small 


hillock, by the water’s edge, alittle be- 
low the glen, from which the stones 
have been taken to build the obelisk 
erected just beside it. 

William having determined to cross 
the river, shewed considerable fore- 
thought in making his arrangements 
accordingly. The next morning, July 
the first, at a very early hour, he 
sent 10,000 horse and foot up the 
river, to cross at Slane, so that they 
should be in a position to attack the 
left wing of the Irish, about the same 
time that the ebb-tide allowed the ford 
at Oldbridge to become passable—at 
ten o'clock in the morning. This 


division did not go up as high as 
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Slane, as is generally supposed, but 
passed the river at a ford above Ross- 
naree. 

The orange-and-green have long been 
party-wordsin Ireland—are our readers 
aware of the fact, that while the Irish 
troops wore pieces of white paper in 
their caps, every English soldier was 
decorated with a branch of green? 

As soon as the tide turned, the pas- 
sage of the river was attempted in four 
different places. A little below the 
obelisk, at the present ford, facing the 
canal-bridge—and it was opposite this 
point, upon the Meath side, that 
Schomberg was killed, having crossed 


with the Blue Dutch Guards. The 


second passage was made through the 
Grove Island, by the French and 
Enniskilleners, where some of the 
Irish horse were placed; the third, 
was over the upper point of the 


Yellow island, by Hamner’s and Count 
Nassau’s horse; and the left wing of 


the English horse, consisting of Danes 
and Dutch, passed, or swam, at a very 
deep and dangerous part of the river, 
opposite the situation of the Irish bat- 
teries, and where the margin of the 
stream is wet and swampy. Here it 


was, however, that William, himself, 


with his arm in a sling from the effects 
of his wound, plunged into the stream, 
with Colonel Woolstey, and passed with 
great difficulty, “for his horse was 
bogg’d on the other side, and he 
was forced to alight, till a gentleman 
help’d him to get his horse out.” 

Here our description ends : the fight 
became promiscuous upon the opposite 
slopes—the result has been already 
known and felt. We should like, ’tis 
true, to fight this battle over again, 
and record the gallant deeds of the 
O'Neals and Schombergs—the Caille- 
motes and Sarsfields—of Berwick, Sid- 
ney, Ginkle, Geraldine, Hamilton, and 
others who have left us material for 
many a tribute to their fame. But this, 
at present, is denied us ; some other 
day we'll try our hand at this “grievous 
battle,” so bravely fought by a compa- 
ratively young but experienced general, 
gallant in the field, and wise in council, 
with a highly-disciplined army, trained 
in manya hard-contested field—against 
a weak and vacillating prince, ad- 
vanced in years, and borne down by 
misfortunes, neither wise in council 
nor brave ia action, standing in the 
rere, but not commanding, an army, 


which, however great its devotion, 
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was, a large portion of it at least, raw, 
undisciplined, and ill-supplied with 


arms. 


In years gone by, the corporation of 


Drogheda paid an anniversary visit to 
the obelisk, erected to commemorate the 
first of July, to drink “the glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory” in the 
waters of the Boyne, and sing— 


“ July the first, i in  Oldbridge town, | 
There was" 


Trish Rivers.—No. V. 
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lad, which has been lately forwarded 
to the editor, by some unknown, but 
certainly not unpoetic correspondent, 
to whom he here offers his thanks, 
and requests the pleasure of his or her 
acquaintance. There are some senti- 
ments and a few passages in this poem 
which we would rather omit; but as 
it is not ours, and is, on the whole, for 
a Williamite ballad, honest, spirited, 
and historically true, weinsert it instead 


of the old party-song, merely making a 


No—we won't finish, but present our 
few verbal alterations. ° 


readers with the following graphic bal- 


THE BOYNE WATER. 
THE OLD BALLAD RETOUCHED. 


’*Twas bright July’s first morning clear, 
Of unforgotten glory, 

That made this stream, through ages dear, 
Renown’d in song and story. 

Yet, not her charms on history’s page— 
For Nature’s own I sought her ; ; 

And took my pleasant ilgrimage, 
To see the sweet Boyne water. 


Here, musing on these peaceful banks, 
The mind looks back in wonder ; 
And visions rise of hostile ranks, 
Impatient, kept asunder : 
From every land a warrior band— 
For Europe owns the quarrel— 
His hand shall clench no barren branch, 
That snatches this day’s laurel. 


All conquering William—great Nassau ! 
Her crown a realm decreed him ; 
And here he vindicates her law, 
And champions here her freedom. 
And ne’er let valour lose its meed— 
A foe right nobly banded, 
Though changeless love for king and creed 
With treason’s stain be branded. 


Ah, wherefore cannot kings be great, 
And rule with man approving ? ? 

Or why should creeds enkindle hate, 
And all their precepts, loving ? 

Here, on a cast, land, life, and fame, 
Faith, freedom—all abide it : 

A glorious stake !—play out the game, 
Let war’s red die decide it! 


Now strike the tents—the rolling drums 
Their loud defiance beating, 
Right for the ford brave Schomberg comes ; 
And Sarsfield gives him greeting. 
Grenade and musket—hut and hedge 
In flame unintermitting ; 
I’ the very sedge, by. the water's edge, 
The angry fuse is spitting. 











The Boyne. 


The banks are steep, the stream is deep, 
The cannon deadly knelling ; 

On man and horse, o’er many a corse, 
Th’ impeded tide is swelling ; 

Yet firm, as ’twere some pageant brave, 
To their trumpets’ notes advancing ; 

And plumes and pennons proudly wave, 
And their eager swords are glancing. 


With arms held high, and powder dry, 
Fast on the bank they're forming :— 

Shame on those Kerne! the steeps they fly, 
Should baffle England’s storming. 

But stand together—firmly stand ! 
Down the defile, and crushing 

Like loosen’d rocks, to the crowded strand, 
Come headlong squadrons rushing. 


Gallantly done, bold Hamilton ! 
The scared Dane flies before him ; 
What can the Huguenot’s pikeless gun 
’Gainst the sabres flashing o’er him ? 
Their leader down—down in his blood— 
And William at a distance 
Unhors’d, but toiling through the flood 
To back their brave resistance. 


And back they go, the unsated foe, 
Still threatening, though retreating. 
Away ! the Walloon broadsword’s blow 
Will never need repeating. 
And away together, hilt to hilt, 
Through the frighted hamlet going ; 
The lavish blood like water spilt, — 
In its narrow streetway flowing. 


The heights are carried: far and wide 
Are battle-lines extended ; 

Morass and mound—on every side, 
And at every point defended. 

A moment well might William halt ; 
In front a force so shielded ; 

But prompt th’ impetuous assault, 
And post on post is yielded. 


But still the rattle and the roar, 
And flight, and hot pursuing ; 
And Berwick rallies on Dunore, 
The conflict fierce renewing. 
No toil too great that wins renown : 
The fight seems still beginning ; 
Proud valor’s meed is fortune’s crown, 
And that crown is William’s winning. 


But where is James? What? urged to fly 
Ere quailed his brave defenders ! 

Their dead in Oldbridge crowded lie, 
But not a sword surrenders : 

Again they’ve found the ’vantage ground ; 
Their zeal is still untiring ; 

As slowly William hems them round 

In narrowing ring still firing. 
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O'Neill's upon the English front 
With whirlwind fury wheeling ; 
And, flank or front, where’er the brunt 
Their stoutest columns ree ‘ling : 
Up, Brandenburg! the brayest yi ald, 
The hoot ‘they'r ‘ve trodden under : 
On, Inniskillings ! ond the field 
Shakes to their tramp of thunder! 


And through and through the stubborn spears 
Such awful gaps the *y're cleaving — 
Though Hamilton still charging, cheers, 
The field’s beyond retrieving. 
Oh, Hamilton! a’hero now 
O’er prostrate foemen riding : 
A moment more, and where art thou ? 
A foe thy rein is guiding. 


Thy routed comrades crowd the pass ; 
The we ak it npede t he st tronger 5 
And terror strikes the yielding mass, 
And the brave are bold no longer. 
Tis done: that beacon of the fight— 
That hope—the crown redeeming ! 
In heaven’s sight, in victory’s light, 
The English Banner's gleaming ! 


Now, Drogheda, undo thy gate— 
Saint Mary’s bell’s a-ringing ; 
The Millmount eaptives, snatch'd from fate, 
Their grateful hymns are singing: 
From dale and down, from field and fell, 
The sulphurous clouds are clearing ; 
The Boyne with full but gentle swell, 
In beauty reappearing. 


But, search the field, what friends are lost 
May claim our brief lamenting : 
No victory wanting victory’s cost 
Its scenic show presenting. 
Schomberg, the silver hair’d, 1s down— 
Caillemote no trump awaketh— 
And Walker, with his mural crown, 
Ilis last, deep slumber taketh! 


Well—honour’d be the graves that close 
O’er every bold and true heart! 

And sorrows sanctified repose 
Thy dust, discrownéd Stuart! 

O’er scenes like these our hearts may ache 
When calmly we review them— 

Yet each awake its part to take 
If time should e’er renew them. 


‘Here from my hand as from a cup 
T pour this pure libation ; 
And ere I drink, I offer up 
One fervent aspiration— 
Let man with man—let kin with kin 
Contend through fields of slaughter— 
Whoever fights, may Frerpom win! 
As then at the Boyne water. 
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